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PREFACE. 

I. The long abandoned purpose, of which the 
following pages begin some attempt at fulfil¬ 
ment, has been resumed at the request of a 
young English governess, that I would write 
some pieces of history which her pupils could 
gather some good out of;—the fiuit of histo¬ 
rical documents placed by modern educational 
systems at her disposal, being to them labour 
only, and sorrow. 

What else may be said for the book, if it 
ever become one, it must say for itself: 
preface, more than this, I do not care to write : 
and the less, because some passages of British 
history, at this hour under record, call for 
instant, though brief, comment. 

I am told that the Queen’s Guards have 
gone to Ireland; playing God save the 
Queen." And being, (as I have declared my¬ 
self in the course of some letters to which 
public attention has been lately more than 
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enough directed,) to the best of my knowledge, 
the staunchest Conservative in England, 1 am 
disposed gravely to question the propriety of 
the mission of the Queen's Guards on the 
employment commanded them. My own Con¬ 
servative notion of the function of the Guards 
is that they should guard the Queen's throne 
and life, when threatened cither by domestic 
or foreign enemy: but not that they should 
become a substitute for her inefficient police 
force, in the execution of her domiciliary 
laws. 

2. And still less so, if the domiciliary laws 
which they are sent to execute, playing God 
save the Queen," be perchance precisely con¬ 
trary to that God the Saviour’s law; and 
therefore, such as, in the long run, no quan¬ 
tity either of Queens, or Queen's men, could 
execute. Which is a question I have for these 
ten years been endeavouring to get the British 
public to consider—vainly enough hitherto; 
and will not at present add to my own ^many 
words on the matter. But a book has'just 
been published by a British officer, who, if he 
had not been otherwise and more actively 
employed, could not only have written all my 
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books about landscape and picture, but is 
very singularly also of one mind with me, 
(God knows of how few Englishmen I can 
now^ say so,) on matters regarding the 
Queen’s safety, and the Nation’s honour. Of 
whose book (“ Far out: Rovings retold ”), 
since various passages will be given in my 
subsequent terminal notes, I will content my¬ 
self with quoting for the end of my Preface, 
the memorable words which Colonel Butler 
himself quotes, as spoken to the British 
Parliament by its last Conservative leader, 
a British officer who had also served with 
honour and success. 

3 . The Duke of Wellington said: “ It is 
already well known to your Lordships that of 
the troops which our gracious Sovereign did 
me the honour to entrust to my command at 
various periods during the war—a war under¬ 
taken for the express purpose of securing the 
happy institutions and independence of the 
countp^ — at least one half were Roman 
Catholics. My Lords, when I call your re¬ 
collection to this fact I am sure all further 
eulogy is unnecessary. Your Lordships are 
well aware for what length of period and 
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under what difficult circumstances they main- 
tained the Empire buoyant upon' the flood 
which overwhelmed the thrones and wrecked 
the institutions of every other people ;-jhow 
they kepf alive the only spark of freedom 
which was left unextinguished in Europe. . . . 
My Lords, it is mainly to the Irish Catholics 
that we all owe our proud predominance in 
our military career, and that 1 personally am 
indebted for the laurels with which you have 
been pleased to decorate my brow. ... We 
must confess, my Lords, that without Catholic 
blood and Catholic valour no victory could 
ever have been obtained, and the first military 
talents might have been exerted in vain.” 

4. Let these noble words of tender Justice 
be the first example to my young’ readers of 
what all History ought to be. It has’been told 
them, in the Laws of FtSsole, that all great Art 
is Praise. So is all faithful History, and all 
high Philosophy. For these three, Art, His¬ 
tory, and Philosophy, are each but one part 
of the Heavenly Wisdom, which sees n6t as 
man seeth, but with Eternal Charity; and 
because she rejoices not in Iniquity, therefon 
rejoices in the Truth. 
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For true.knowledge is of Virtues only: of 
poisons and vices, it is Hecate who teaches, 
not Athena. And of all wisdom, chiefly 
the ^Politician’s must consist in this divine 

Prudence; it is not, indeed, always necessary 

* 

for men to know the -virtues of their friends, 
or their masters; since the friend will still 
manifest, and the master use. But woe to 
the Nation which is too cruel to cherish the 
virtue of its subjects, and too cowardly to 
recognize that of its enemies! 
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CIIAPTICR r. 

nv Tin: rivi;rs ok \v\ti:rs. 

I. I'lll': intelligent English trnvclh^r, in this 
fortunate age for liim, is aware that^ h<ilf-way 
between Boulogne and Paris, there is a com¬ 
plex railway-station, into which his train, in 
its relaxing speed, rolls him wnth many more 
than the average number of bangs ami bump.s 
prepared, in the access of every important 
French to startle the drowsy or distrait 

passenger into a sense of his situation. 

He probably also remembers that at this 
halting-place in niid-journcy there is a wcll- 
.served buffet, at which he has the privilege 
of “ Dix minutes d’arrot." 

He is not, however, always so distinctly 

conscious that tlK^sc ten minutes of arrest are 

A 
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granted to Jiim within not so many minutes’ 
walk ol' the central square of a city which w^as 
once the Venice of France. 

2. Piiljiiig the lagoon islands out of question, 
the French Pivcr-Qiiccn was nearly as large 
in coiiqiass as Venice herself; and divided, 
not by slow currents of ebbing and returning 
lido, but ])y eleven beautiful trout streams, of 
which some four or five are as large, each 
separately, as onr Surrey Wanclle, or as Isaac 
Walton’s Dove; and which, branching out of 
(uie strong current above the ciw, and uniting 
again aftei' tbey have eddied ihrongh its streets, 
are bordered, as they How down, (fordless ex¬ 
cept where the two I'klwards rode them, the 
day Ixdorc Crecy,) to the sands of Si. Valery, 
hy gnives of aspen, and glades of poplar, 
whose grace and gladness seem to spring in 
every statcl}^ avenne instinct with the image 
of the just man’s life,—“ Erit tanquani lignum 
quod plr.ntaluni cst sccus dccursiis aquarum.” 

But the Venice of Pieanly owed lieu name, 
not to the bcaut}'^ of her streams merely, but 
to their burden. Sbe was a worker, like thc'^ 
Adriatic princess, in gold and glass, in stone, 
worn], and ivorv; she was* skilled like an 
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Egyptian in the weaving of fine linen ; dainty 
the maids of Judah in divers colours of 
needlework. And of these, the fruits of her 
hands, ^praising her in her own gatjs, .she 
sent also portions to stranger nations, and 
her fame went out into all hTiids 


“ Un reglcmcnt do rdrhevinage, du ij'"'’ avril 
1566, fait voir qu’on fabriqiiait a cetto epoque 
des velours do toutes coulcurs poor nxiiiiio.s, 
dcs colombettes a grands ct petits rarrcaiix, des 
biiraillcs croises, qu’on expodiait en Allcmagnc 
—en Espagne, en Tnrqnic, ct en Eaibaric!”^ 
All-coloured velvets, pearl-iridescent rf»loni- 
bettes! (I wonder what they may be?) and 
.sent to vie with the variegated carpet of the 
Turk, and glow upon the arabesque towers of 
Barbary!- Was not this a phase of provin¬ 
cial Bicard life which an intelligent Kngli.sh 
traveller might do well to inquire into ? Why 
should this fountain of rainbows leap iqi sud¬ 
denly here by Somme: and a little fianki.*^!! 
maid write herself the sistfT" of Venice, and 
the servant of Carthage and of Tyro ? 


** M. n. Diisevcl, II(Ic la Villc d’Aniicns. AmicTiT 
CnroM cl Lainherl, 1848; p. 305. 

^ Clarp.accio tru'^ls for the chief <5]ilcn»lour of any fcsla in 
cilic'^ to the p.altcrn-; of the <lrapcrie^ hung out of windows. 
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3. And if she, why not others also of our 
northern villages ? lias the intelligent tra-* 
vellcr discerned anything, in the country, or in 
its shoj-es, on his way from the gate of Calais 
to the gare of Amiens, of special advantage for 
artistic design, or for commercial enterprise ? 
He has seen league after league of sandy 
dunes. We also, we, have our sands by 
Severn, by Lnne, by Solway. He has seen 
extensive plains of useful and not unfragrant 
peat,—an article sufficiently accessible also to 
our Scotch and Irish industries. He has seen 
many a broad down and jutting cliff of purest 
chalk ; but, opposite, the perfide Albion gleams 
no whit less blanche beyond the blue. Pure 
waters he has seen, i.ssuing out of the snowy 
rock ; but are ours less bright at Croydon, at 
Guildford, or at Winchester? And yet one 
never heard of treasures sent from Solway 
sands to African; nor that the builders. at 
Ronisey could give lessons in colour to the 
builders at Granada? What can it be, in the 
air or the earth—in her .stars or in her sunlight 
—that fires the heart and quickens the eyts 
of the little white-capped Amicnoisc soiibrettc, 
till she ran match herself against Penelope? 
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4. The intelligent Englisli traveller has of 
course no time to waste on any of these 
questions. But if he has bought his ham- 
sandwich, and is ready for the “ En voiturc, 
messieurs,” he may perhaps condescend for 
an instant to hear what a lounger about the 
place, neither wasteful of his time, noi' sparing 
of it, can suggest as worth looking at, when 
his train glides out of tlio station. 

He will sec first, and doubtless with the 
respectful admiration wliicli an Englishman 
is bound to bestow upon such objects, the 

* 

coal-sheds and carriage-sheds of the station 
itself, extending in their ashy and oily sjikn- 
dours for about a quarter of a mile out of the 
town; and then, just as the train gets into 
speed, under a large chimney tower, which 
he cannot see to neaily the top of, but will 
feel overcast by the shadow of its smoke, he 
may see, if he will trust his intelligent head 

a 

out of the window, and look back, lifty or 
fifty-one^ (I am not sure of my count to a unit) 
similar chimneys, all similarly smoking, all 
with similar works attached, oblongs of brown 
brick wajl, with portholes numberless of black 
square window. But in the midst of these 
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fifty tall things that smoke, he will see one, 
a little taller than any, and more delicate, 
that does not smoke; and in the midst of 
these lifty masses of blank wall, enclosing 
‘ works * — and doubtless producing works 
profitable and honourable to France and the 
world—he will sec one mass of wall—not 
blank, but strangely wrought by the hands 
of foolish men of long ago, for the purpose 
of enclosing or producing no manner of profit¬ 
able work whatsoever, but one— 

*‘This is the work of God; that ye should 
believe on Him whom He hath sent" ! 

5. Leaving the intelligent traveller now to 
fulfil his vow of pilgrimage to Paris, — or 
wherever else God may be sending him,— 
I will suppose that an intelligent Eton boy 
or two, or thoughtful English girl, may care 
quietly to walk with me as far as this same 
spot of commanding view, and to consider 
what the woikless—shall we say also worth¬ 
less ?—building, and its unshadowed •minaret, 
may perhaps fartlier mean. 

Minaret I have called it, for want of bettet 
English word. Fleche—arrow—is its proper 
name; vanishing into the air you know not 
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where, by the mere fineness of it. Flamclcss 
—motionless—hurtlcss—the fine arrow; iin- 
plumed, unpoisoned, and unbarbed; aimless 
—shall we say also, readers young^and old, 
travelling or abiding ? It, and the walls it 
rises from — what have they once meant ? 
What mcaiiing have they left in them 3^ct, 
for 3"Oii, or for the people that live round 
them, and never look up as they by ? 

Suppose we set ourselves first to learn how 
they came there. 

6 . At the birth of Christ, all this hillside, 
and Hie brightly-watered plain below, with the 
corn-3'cllow eliampaign above, w^ere inhabited 
by a Druid - taught race, wild enough hi 
thouglits and ways, hut under Roman govern¬ 
ment, and gradually' becoming accustomed to 
hear the names, and partly to confess the 
power, of Roman gods. For three hundred 
years after the birth of Christ they heard the 
name of no otlier Gotl. 

Three hundred years ! and neither apostles 
nor inheritors of apostleship had yet gone into 
all the world and preached the gospel to every 
creature. Here, on their peaty ground, the 
wild people, still trusting in Pomona for apples, 
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in Silvan US for acorns, in Ceres for bread, and 
in Proserj>iiia for rest, hoped but the season’s 
blessing'from the Gods of Harvest, and feared 
no eternrj anger from the Queen of Deal]^. 

But at last, three hundred years being past 
and gone, in the year of Christ 301, there 
came to this hillside of Amiens, on the sixth 
day of the Ides of October, the Messenger of 
a new Life. 

7. 11 is name, Firminius (I suppose) in Latin, 
Firmin in French,—so to be remembered here 
in Picardy. Firmin, not Firminius; as Denis, 
not Dionysius; coming out of space—no one 
tells what part of .space. But received by the 
pagan Amicnois with surprised welcome, and 
seen of them—Forty days —many days, we 
may read-preaching acceptably, and binding 
with baptismal vow's even persons in good 
society: and that in sucl*. numbers, tliat at 
last he is accused to the Roman governor, by 
the priests of Jupiter and Mercury, as one 
turning the world upside-down. And jii the 
last day of the Forty—or of the indefinite 
many meant by Forty—he is beheaded, as 
martyrs ought to be, and his ministrations in 
a mortal body ended. 
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The old, old story, you say ? Be it so; 
you will the more easily remember it. The 
Amicnois remembered it so carefully, that, 
twelve hundred years afterwards, in^thc six¬ 
teenth century, they thought good to carve and 
paint the four stone pictures. Nos, i, 2, 3, and 
4 of our first choir photograph.^' Scene 1st, 
St. Firmiii arriving; scene 2ik1, St. Firmiri 
preaching; scene jrd, St. Firmin baj)iiitiiig; 
and .scene 4tlj, St. Firmin beheaded, by an 
executioner w'itli very l ed legs, and an attendant 
dog of the cliaracter of tlic dog in ‘ Faubt,’ of 
vvliom we may liave more to sa}'' p]eBcntl3\ 

8. Following in the meantime the talc of St. 
Firmin, as of old time known, his body was 
received, and buried, b}^ a Roman .senator, his 
disciple (a kind of Joseph of Arimathea to St. 
Firmin), in the Roman .senator’s own garden. 
Who also built a little oratorj^ over his grave. 
The Roman senator's son built a church to 
replace the orator^’, dedicated it to Our Lady 
of Martyrs, and established it as an cjuscupal 
scat—the first of the French nation’s. A very 
■notable spot for the French nation, surely? 
One deserving, perhaps, some little mcniorj^ or 
* See.^pp. ii.| p- 266, note. —ICn. (1897). 
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monument,—cross, tablet, or the like? Where, 
therefore, do you suppose this first cathedral 
of French Christianity stood, and with what 
moniimeBt has it been honoured ? • 

It stood where we now stand, companion 
mine, whoever you may be ; and the monu¬ 
ment wherewith it has been honoured is this— 
chimney, whose gonfalon of smoke over- 
sliadows us—the latest effort of modern art 
ill Amiens, the chimney of St. Acheul. 

The first cathedral, you observe, of the 
Frmch nation; more accurately, the first germ 
of cathedral for the French nation—who are 
not yet here; only this grave of a martyr is 
here, and this church of Our Lady of Martyrs, 
abiding on the hillside, till the Roman power 
pass away. 

Falling together with it, and trampled down 
by savage tribes, alike the city and the shrine; 
the grave forgotten,—when at last the Franks 
themselves pour from the north, and the utmost 
W’ave of them, lapping along these downs of 
Somme, is here stayed, and the Frankish 
standard planted, and the French kingdom 
throned. 

9. Mere their first capital, here the first 
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footsteps^ of the Frank in his France! Think 
of it. All over the south are Gauls, Bur¬ 
gundians, Bretons, heavier - hearted nations 
of !»ullen mind :—at their outmost, brim and 
border, here at last are the Franks, the source 
of all Franchise, for this our Europe. You 
have heard the word in England, before now, 
but English word for it is none ! Honesty we 
have of our own; but Fmnkncs:> wc must 
learn of these: nay, all the western nations of 
us arc in a few centuries more to be known 
by this name of Frank. Franks, of Paris that 
is to be, in time to come; but French of Paris 
is in year of grace 500 an unknowTi tongue in 
Paris, as much as in Stratford-att-yc-Bowe. 
French of Amiens is the kingly and courtly 
form of Christian speech, Paris lying yet in 
Lutetian clay, to devclopc into tile-field, 
perhaps, in due time. Here, by soft-glittering 
Somme, reign Clovis and his Clotilde. 

And by St. Firmin’s grave speaks now 
another gentle evangelist, and the iirst Frank 
king^s prayer to the King of kings is made 

^ Thu firsit fixed and set-down fooL^lepb ; wandering tribes 
called of Franks, had ovciswepL the country, and recoiled, 
again and again. But //u's invasion of the so-called Salian 
Franks, never retreats again. 
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with valour;—Law of primogeniture unknown ; 
—Propriety of conduct, it appears, for the 
present, also nowhere! (but we are all pagans 
yet, remci^bcr). c 

12. Let us get our dates and our geography, at 
any rate, gathered out of the great' nowhere' of 
confused memorj’^jand set well together, thus far. 

457. Mcrovee dies. The useful Childeric, 
counting liis exile, and reign in Amiens, to- 
gether, is King altogetlicr twenty-four years, 
457 to 481, and during his reign Odoaccr ends 
the Roman empire in Italy, 476. 

.£^81. Clovis is only fifteen when he succeeds 
his father, as King of the Franks in Amiens. 
At this time a fragment of Roman power 
remains isolated in central France, while four 
strong and partly savage nations form a cross 
round this dying centre : the Frank on the 
north, the Breton on the west, tlie Burgundian 
on the cast, the V^isigoth, strongest of all and 
gentlest, in the south, from Loire to the sea. 

Sketch for yourself, first, a map of France, 
as large as you like, as in Plate 1 .,* fig. T, 

* The Tint four fiirurcs in this illustration arc cxplainerl in 
Iho text. The fifth rcproscnls the relations of Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, and Aquitaine; see Viollet Lc Due, ‘Viet. 
Arch.,* vol. i., p. 136. 
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nicirking only the courses of the five rivers, 
Somme, Seine, Loire, Saone, Rhone; then, 
rudely, you find it was divided at the time 
thus, ^fig. 2 : Fleur - de - lysee part,, Frank ; 

Breton Burgundian ; - , Visigoth. 


I am not sure how far these last reached across 
Rhone into Provence, but I think best to in¬ 
dicate Provence as scra< 5 c with roses. 

13. Now, under Clovis, the Franks fight 
three great battles. The first, with the 
Romans, near Soissons, which they win, and 
become masters of France as far as the Lo'rc. 
Copy the rough map fig. 2, and put the fleur- 
de-lys all over the middle of it, extinguishing 
the Romans (fig. 3). This battle was won by 
Clovis, 1 believe, before he married Clotildc. 
He wins his princess by it: cannot get his 
pretty vase, however, to present to her. Keep 
that story well in your mind, and the battle 
of Soissons, as winning mid-France for the 
Frcncli, and ending the Romans there, for 
ever. Secondly, after he marries Clotildc, tlic 
wild Germans attack him from the north, and 
he has to fight for life and throne at Tolbiac. 
This is the battle in which he prays to the 
God of Clotildc, and quits himself of the 
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Germans by His help. Whereupon he is 
crowned in Rhcims by St. Remy. 

And now, in the new strength of his 
Christianity, and his twin victory over Rome 
and Germany, and his love for his queen, and 
his ambition for his people, he looks south 
on that vast Visigotliic power, between Loire 
and the snowy mountains. Shall Christ, and 
the Franks, not be stronger - than villainous 
Visigoths ‘ who are Arians also * ? All his 
Franks arc with him, in that opinion. So he 
marches against the Visigoths, meets them 
and their Alaric at Poitiers, ends their Alaric 
and their Arianism, and carries his faithful 
Franks to the Pic du Midi. 

14. And so now you must draw the map of 
France once more, and put the flcur-de-lys 
all over its central mass from Calais to the 
Pyrenees: only Brittany still on the west, 
Burgundy in the cast, and the white Provence 
rose beyond Rhone. And now poor little 
Amiens has become a mere border town like 
our Durham, and Somme a border streamlet 
like our Tyne. Loire and Seine have become 
the great French rivers, and men will be 
minded to build cities by these; where the 
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well-watered plains, not of peat, but richest 
' pasture, may repose under the guard of saucy 
castles on the crags, and moated towers on 
the islands. But now let us think a litjlc more 
closely what our changed symbols in the map 
may mean—five fleur-de-lys for level bar. 

They don’t mean, certainly, that all the 
Goths are gone, and nobody but Franks in 
France ? The Franks have not massacred 
Visigothic man, woman, and child, from Loire 
to Garonne. Nay, where their own throne 
is still set by the Somme, the peat-bred 
people whom they found there, live there still, 
though subdued. Frank, or Goth, or Roman, 
may fluctuate hither and thither, in chasing or 
flying troops: but, unchanged through all the 
gusts of war, the rural people whose huts they 
pillage, whose farms tlicy ravage, and over 
whose arts they reign, must still be diligently, 
silently, and with no time for lamentation, 
ploughing, sowing, cattle-breeding! 

Else how could Frank or Hun, Visigoth or 
Roman, live for a month, or fight for a day ? 

15. Whatever the name, or the mariners, of 
their masters, the ground dclvcrs must be the 
same; and the goat-herd of the Pyrenees, and 
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the vine-dresser of Garonne, and the milkmaid 
of Picardy, give them what lords you may, 
abide in their land always, blossoming as the 
trees of/.he field, and enduring as the cgags of 
the desert. And these, the warp and first 
substance of the nation, are divided, not by 
dynasties, but by climates; and are strong 
here, and helpless there, by privileges which 
no invading tyrants can abolish, and through 
faults which no preaching hermit can repress. 
Now, therefore, please let us leave our history 
a minute or two, and read the lessons of 
constant earth and sky. 

16. In old times, when one posted from 
Calais to Paris, there was about half an hour’s 
trot on the level, from the gate of Calais to the 
long chalk hill, which had to be climbed before 
arriving at the first post-house in the village 
of Marquise. 

That chalk rise, virtually, is the front of 
France; that last bit of level north of it, 
virtually the last of Flanders; south of it, 
stretches now a district of chalk and fine 
building limestone,—(if you keep your eyes 
open, you may see a great quarry of it on the 
west of the railway, half-way between Calais 
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and Boulogne, where once was a blessed little 
craggy dingle opening into velvet lawns;)—this 
high, but never mountainous, calcareous tract, 
sweeping round the chalk basin of Pyis away 
to Caen on one side, and Nancy on the other, 
and south as far as Boiirgcs, and the Limousin. 
This limestone tract, with its keen fresh air, 
cvcryw'here arable surface, and everywhere 
quarriable banks above wcll-watc’xd meadow, 
is the real country of the Frencli. Here onl3' 
are their arts clearly developed. Farther south 
they are Gascons, or Limousins, or Auvergnats, 
or the like. Westward, grim-granitic Bretons ; 
eastward, Alpine-bearish Burgundians: here 
only, on the chalk and fincly-knit marble, 
betvreen, say, Amiens and Chartres one way, 
and between Caen and Rheiins on the other, 
have you real France, 

17. Of wdiicli, before we carry on the farther 
vital history, I must ask the reader to consider 
with me a little, how histoiy, so called, has 
been for the most part written, and of what 
particulars it usually consists. 

’ Suppose that the tale of King Lear w’erc a 
true one; and that a modern historian were 
giving the abstract of it in a school manual. 
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purporting to contain all essential facts in 
British history valuable to British youth in 
competitive examination. The story would 
be related somewhat after this mannei^— 

“ The reign of the last king of the seventy- 
ninth dynasty closed in a series of events with 
the record of which it is painful to pollute the 
pages of history. The weak old man wished 
to divide his kingdom into dowries for his 
three daughters; but on proposing this ar¬ 
rangement to them, finding it received by the 
youngest with coldness and reserve, he drove 
her from his court, and divided the kingdom 
between his two elder children. 

“The youngest found refuge at the court 
of France, where ultimately the prince royal 
married her. But the two elder daughters, 
having obtained absolute power, treated their 
father at first with disrespect, and soon with 
contumely. Refused at last even the comforts 
necessary to his declining years, the old king, 
in a transport of rage, left the palace, “with, it 
is said, only the court fool for an attendant, 
and wandered, frantic and half naked, during 
the storms of winter, in the woods of Britain. 

18. “ Hearing of these events, his youngest 
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daughter hastily collected an army, and in¬ 
vaded the territory of her ungrateful sisters, 
with the object of restoring her father to his 
throng: but, being met by a well-disciplined 
force, under the command of her eldest sister’s 
paramour, Edmund, bastard son of the Earl of 
Gloucester, was herself defeated, thrown into 
prison, and soon afterwards strangled by the 
adulterer’s order. The old king expired on 
receiving the news of her death; and the 
participators in these crimes soon after re¬ 
ceived their reward; for the two. wicked 
nheens being rivals for the aflcctions of the 

bastard, the one of them who was regarded 

* 

by him with less favour poisoned the other, 
and afterwards killed herself. Edmund after¬ 
wards ^met his death at the hand of his brother, 
the legitimate son of Gloucester, under whose 
rule, with that of the Earl of Kent, the kingdom 
remained for several succeeding years.” 

Imagine this succinctly graceful recital of 
what the historian conceived to be the facts, 
adorned with violently black and white wood- 
cuts, representing the blinding of Gloucester, 
the phrenzy of Lear, the strangling of Cordelia, 
and the suicide of Goneril, and you have a 
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type of popular history in the nineteenth 
century; which is, you may perceive after a 
little reflection, about as profitable reading 
for young persons (so far as regarej^ the 
general colour and purity of tlieir thoughts) 
as the Newgate Calendar would be; with this 
farther condition of incalculably greater evil, 
that, while the calendar of prison-crime would 
teach a thoughtful 3^outh the dangers of low 
life and evil company, the calendar of kingly 
crime overthrows his respect for any manner 
of government, and his faith in the ordinances 
of Providence itself. 

19. Books of loftier pretence, written by 
bankers, members of Parliament, or orthodox 
clergymen, are of course not wanting; and 
show that the progress of civilization consists 
in the victory of usury over ecclesiastical 
prejudice, or in the establishment of the 
Parliamentary privileges of the borough of 
Piiddlecombc, or in the extinction of the be¬ 
nighted superstitions of the Papacy hy 
glorious light of Reformation. Finally, you 
have the broadly philosophical history, which 
proves to you that there is no evidence what¬ 
ever of any overruling Providence in human 
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affairs; that all virtuous actions have selfish 
motives; and that a scientific selfishness, 
with proper telegraphic communications, and 
perfeej; knowledge of all the species of 
Bacteria, will entirely secure the fill lire well¬ 
being of the upper classes of society, and the 
dutiful resignation of those beneath them. 

Meantime, the two ignored powers—the 
Providence of Heaven, and the virfne of men 
—have ruled, and rule, the world, not invisibly; 
and they arc the only powers of which history 
has ever to tell any profitable truth. Under 
all sorrow, thci e is the force of virtue; over 
all min, the restoring charity of God. To 
these alone we have to look ; in these alone 
wc may understand the past, and predict the 
future, destiny of the ages. 

20. I return to the story of Clovis, king 
now of all central France. Fix the year 500 
in your minds as the approximate date of his 
baptism at Rheims, and of St. Reiny’s sermon 
to him, Celling him of the sufferings and passion 
of Christ, till Clovis sprang from his throne, 
grasping his spear, and crying, '' Had I been 
there with my brave Franks, 1 would have 
avenged His wrongs.” 
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There is little doubt/' proceeds the cockney 
historian, “that the conversion of Clovis was 
as much a matter of policy as of faith." But 
the cockney historian had better limit his 
remarks on the characters and faiths of 
men to those of the curates who have re¬ 
cently taken orders in his fashionable neigh¬ 
bourhood, or the bishops who have lately 
preached to the population of its manufac¬ 
turing suburbs. Frankish kings were made 
of other clay. 

21. The Christianity of Clovis does not 
indeed produce any fruits of the kind usually 
looked for in a modern convert. We do not 
hear of his repenting ever so little of any of 
his sins, nor resolving to lead a new life in 
any tlie smallest particular. He had not been 
impressed with convictions of sin at the battle 
of Tolbiac; nor, in asking for the help of the 
God of Clotilde, had he felt or professed the 
remotest intention of changing his character, 
or abandoning his projects. What he was, 
before he believed in his queenis God, he only 
more intensely afterwards became, in the con¬ 
fidence of that before unknown God’s super¬ 
natural help. Ills natural gratitude to the 
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Delivering Power, and pride in its protection, 
added only fierceness to his soldiership, and 
deepened his political enmities with the rancour 
of reljgioiis indignation. No more dangerous 
snare is set by the fiends for human frailt}^ 
than the belief that our own enemies are 
also the enemies of God ; and it is perfectly 
conceivable to me that the conduct of Clovis 
might have been the more unscrui)alous, pre¬ 
cisely in the measure that his faith was more 
sincere. 

Had cither Clovis or Clotildc fully under¬ 
stood the precepts of their Master, the following 
history of France, and of Europe, would have 
been other than it is. What they could 
understand, or in any wise were taught, you 
will find that they obe3^cd, and were blessed 
in obcjdng. But their history is complicated 
with that of several other persons, respecting 
whom we must note now a few too raiicli 
forgotten particulars. 

22. !f from beneath the apse of Amiens 
Cathedral we take the street leading due south, 
leaving the railroad-station on the left, it brings 
us to the foot of a gradually ascending hill, 
some half a mile long—a pleasant and quiet 
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walk enough, terminating on the level of the 
highest land near Amiens; whence, looking 
back, the Cathedral is seen beneath us, all but 
the flecUc, our gained hill-top being on m level 
with its roof-ridge : and, to the south, the plain 
of France. 

■ Somewhere about this spot, or in the line 
between it and .St. Achciil, stood the ancient 
Roman gate of the Twins, whereon were 
Romulus and Remus being suckled by the 
wolf; and out of wliich, one bitter winter's 
day, a hundred and sev^enty years ago when 
Clovis was baptized—had ridden a Roman 
soldier, wrapped in his horseman’s cloak,® on 
the causeway which was part of the great 
Roman road from Lyons to Boulogne. 

23. And it is well worth your while also, 
some frosty autumn or winter day when the 
east wind is high, to feci the sweep of it at 
this spot, remembering what chanced here, 
memorable to all men, and serviceable, in that 
winter of the year 332, when men were dying 
for cold ill Amiens streets :—namely, that the 

® More properlj', his knight’s cloak ; in all likelihood the 
irabea, with purple and while stripes, doclic.ate to the kings 
of Rome, and chielly to Romulus. 
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Roman horseman, scarce gone out of the city 
'gate, was met by a naked beggar, shivering 
with cold; and that, seeing no other way of 
shelte^ for him, he drew his sword, divided 
his own cloak in two, and gave him half 
of it. 

No ruinous gift, nor even enthusiastically 
generous: Sidney’s cup of cold water needed 
more self-denial; and I am well assured that 
many a Cliristian child of our day, himself well 
warmed and clad, meeting one naked and cold, 
would be ready enough to give the whole cloak 
off his own shoulders to the necessitous one, if 
his better-advised nurse, or mamma, would let 
him. But this Roman soldier w^as no Christian, 
and did his serene charity in simplicity, yet 
with prudence. 

Nevertheless, that same night, he beheld in 
a dream the Lord Jesus, who stood before him 
in the midst of angels, having on IIis shoulders 
the half of the cloak he had bestowed on the 
beggar^ 

And Jesus said to the angels that were 
around Him, “ Know ye who hath thus 
arrayed me ? My servant Martin, though yet 
unbaptized, has done this.” And Martin after 
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this vision hastened to receive baptism, being 
then in his twenty-third year.® 

Whether these things ever were so, or how 
far so, credulous or incredulous reader, is no 
business whatever of yours or mine. What is/ 
and shall be everlastingly, so, —namely, the 
infallible truth of the lesson herein taught, and 
the actual effect of the life of St. Martin on 
the mind of Christendom,—is, very absolutely, 
the business of every rational being in any 
Christian realm. 

24. You are to understand, then, first ^ of 
all, that the especial character of St. Martin 
is a serene and meek charity to all creatures. 
He is not a preaching saint—still less a 
persecuting one: not even an an;!iious one. 
Of his prayers we hear little—of his wishes, 
nothing. What he does always^ is merely the 
right thing at the right moment;—rightness 
and kindness being in his mind one: an 
extremely exemplary saint, to my notion. 

Converted and baptized—and conscious of 
having seen Christ—he nevertheless gives his 
officers no trouble whatever—does' not try to 
make proselytes in his cohort. ** It is Christ’s 


^ Mis. Jameson, Legendary Art, vol. ii., p. 721. 
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business, surely!—if He wants them, He may 
* appear to them as He has to me,” seems the 
feeling of his first baptized days. He remains 
seventeen years in the army, on those tranquil 
terms. ** 

At the end of that time, thinking it might 
be well to ^ake other service, he asks for his 
dismissal from the Emperor Julian,—on whose 
accusation of faint-hcartedness, Martin offers, 
unarmed, to lead his cohort into battle, 
bearing only the sign gf the cross. Julian 
takes him at his word,—keeps him in ward 
till time of battle comes; but, the day before 
he counts on putting him to that war ordeal, 
the barbarian enemy sends embassy with ir- 
refusablc offers of submission and peace. 

25. The story is not often dwelt upon: how 
far literally tr,|.ic, again observe, docs not in 
the least matter;—here ts the lesson for ever 
given of the way in which a Christian soldier 
should meet his enemies. Which, had John 
Bunyan’s Mr. Greatheart understood, the Celes¬ 
tial gates had opened by this time to many a 
pilgrim who has failed to hew his path up to 
them with the sword of sharpness. 

But true in some practical and effectual way 
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the story is; for after a while, without any 
oratoriziiig, anathematizing, or any manner of' 
disturbance, we find the Roman Knight made 
Bishop of Tours, and becoming an influence of 
unmixed good to all mankind, then, and after¬ 
wards. And virtually the same story is re¬ 
peated of his bishop’s robe as of his knight’s 
cloak,—not to be rejected because so probable 
an invention; for it is just as probable an act. 

26. Going, in his full robes, to say prayers 
in church, with one of his deacons, he came 
across some unhappily robeless person by the 
wayside; for whom he forthwith orders his 
deacon to provide some manner of coat, or 
gown. 

The deacon objecting that no apparel of that 
profane nature is under his hand, St. Martin, 
with his customary serenity, takes off his own 
episcopal stole, or whatsoever flowing state¬ 
liness it might be, throws it on the destitute 
shoulders, and passes on to perform indecorous 
public service in his waistcoat, or such medi¬ 
aeval nether attire as remained to him. 

But, as he stood at the altar, a globe of light 
appeared above his head ; and when he raised 
his bare arms with the Host—the angels were 
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s^en round him, hanging golden chains upon 
"them, and jewels, not of the earth. 

27. Incredible to you, in the nature of things, 
wise reader, and tgo palpably a gloss of oionkish 
folly on the older story ? 

Be it so: yet in this fable of monkish folly, 
understood with the heart, would have been 
the chastisement and check of every form of 
the church’s pride and sensuality, wdiich in 
our day have literally sunk the service of God 
and Ilis poor into the service of the clergyman 
and his rich; and changed what was once the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, 
into the spangling of Pantaloons in an ecclesi¬ 
astical Masquerade. 

28. But one more legend,—and we have 
enough to show us the roots of this saint's 
strange and universal power over Christendom. 

‘^What peculiarly distinguished St. Martin 

was his sweet, serious, unfailing serenity; no 

one had ever seen him angry, or sad, or gay; 

there was nothing in his heart but piety to 

God and pity for men. The Devil, who was 

particularly envious of his virtues, detested 

above all his exceeding charity, because it w^as 

the most inimical to his own power, and one 

C 
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day reproached him mockingly that he so 

4r> 

soon received into favour the fallen and the* 
repentant. But St. Martin answered him 
sorrowftilly, saying, *Oh most miseraye that 
thou art! if thou also couldst cease to perse¬ 
cute and seduce wrctclied men, if thou also 
couldst repent, thou jilso shouldst find mercy 
and forgiveness through Jesus Christ.’ ” ^ 

29. In this gentleness was his strength ; 
and the issue of it is best to be estimated by 
comparing its scope with that of the work of 
St. Firmin. The impatient missionary riots 
and rants about Amiens’ streets—insults, ex¬ 
horts, persuades, baptizes,—turns everything, 
as aforesaid, upside down for forty days: then 
gets his head cut ofl’, and is never more named, 
out of Amiens. St. Martin teazes nobody, 
spends not a breath in unpleasant exhortation, 
understands, by Christ’s first lesson to himself, 
that undipped people may be as good as dipped 
if their hearts are clean ; helps, forgives, and 
cheers, (companionable even to the loving-.cup,) 
as readily the clown as the king; he is the 
patron of honest drinking; the stuffing of your 
Martinmas goose is fragrant in hisT nostrils, and 


' Mrs. Jameson, vol. ii., p. 722. 
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^sacred to him the last Kindly rays of departing 
summer. And somehow — the idols totter 
before him far and near—the Pagan gods fade, 
his Chftst becomes all men's Christ—his name 
is named over new shrines innumerable in 
all lands; high on the Roman hills, lowly in 
English fields;—St. Augustine, baptized his 
first English converts in St. Martin’s church at 
Canterbur}^; and the Charing Cross station 
itself has not yet effaced wholly from London 
minds his.memory or his name. 

30. That story of the Episcopal Robe is the 
lact of St. Martin respecting which I venture 
to tell you that it is wiser to suppose it literally 
true than a mere myth ; myth, however, of the 
deepest value and beauty it remains assuredly : 
and this really last story I have to tell, which 
I admit you will be wiser in thinking a fable 
than exactly true, nevertheless had assuredly 
at its root some grain of fact (sprouting a 
hundred-fold) cast on good ground by a visible 
and unforgetable piece of St. Martin’s actual 
behaviour in high company ; while, as a myth, 
it is every whit and for ever valuable and 
comprehensive. 

St.‘Martin, then, as the tale will have it, .was 
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dining one day at the highest of tables in th^ 
terrestrial globe—namely, with the Emperor 
and Empress of Germany! You need not in¬ 
quire what Emperor, or which of the Erfiperor's 
wives! The Emperor of Germany is, in all 
early myths, the expression for the highest 
sacred power of tlie State, as the Pope is the 
highest sacred power of the Church. St. 
Martin was dining then, as aforesaid, with the 
Emperor, of course sitting next him on his 
left—Empress opposite on his right: every¬ 
thing orthodox. St. Martin much enjoying his 
dinner, and making himself generally agree¬ 
able to the company: not in the least a John 
Baptist sort of a saint. You are aware also 
that in Royal feasts in those days persons of 
much inferior rank in society were allow^ed in 
the hall: got behind people’s chairs, and saw 
and heard what was going on, while they 
unobtrusively picked up crumbs, and licked 
trenchers. 

When the dinner was a little forward, and 
time for wine came, the Emperor fills his own 
cup—fills the Empress’s—fills St. Martin’s,— 
affectionately hobnobs with St. Martin. The 
equally loving, and yet more truly believing, 
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Empress, looks across the table, humbly, but 
also royally, expecting St. Martin, of course, 
next to hobnob with her. St. Martin looks 
round,^first, deliberately ;—becomes eyvare of 
a tatterdemalion and thirsty-looking soul of a 
beggar at his chair side, who has managed to 
get his cup filled somehow, also—by a charit¬ 
able lacquey. 

St. Martin turns his back on the Empress, 
and hobnobs with him ! 

31. For which charity—mythic if you like, 
but evermore exemplary — he remains, as 
aforesaid, the patron of good-Christian topers 
to this hour. 

As gathering years told upon him, he seems 
to have felt that he had carried weight of 
crozier long enough—that busy Tours must 
now find a busier Bishop—that, for himself, 
he might innocently henceforward take his 
pleasure and his rest where the vine grew and 
the lark sang. For his episcopal palace, he 
takes a little cave in the chalk cliffs of the up- 
country river: arranges all matters tfi^rcin, for 
bed and board, at small cost. Night by night 
the stream murmurs to him, day by day the 
vine-leaves give their shade; and, daily by 
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the horizon’s breadth so much nearer Heaven, 
the fore-running sun goes down for him beyond 
the glowing water; — there, where now the 
peasant^ woman trots homewards betwfien her 
panniers, and the saw rests in the half-cleft 
wood, and the village spire rises grey against 
the fartlicst light, in Turner’s * Loireside.’® 

32. All w’hich things, though not themselves 
without profit, my special reason for telling 
you now, has been that you might understand 
the significance of what chanced first, on * 
Clovis’ march south against the Visigoths. 

Having passed the Loire at Tours, he 
traversed the lands of the abbey of St. Martin, 
which he declared inviolate, and refused 
permission to his soldiers to touch anything, 
save water and grass for their horses. So 
rigid were his orders, and the obedience he 
exacted in this respect, tliat a Frankish soldier 
having taken, without the consent of the owner, 
some hay which belonged to a poor man, 
saying i^ raillery that it was but grass,” he 
caused the aggressor to be put to death, ex¬ 
claiming that Victory could not be expected, 
if St. Martin should be offended.” . 


^ Modern Painters, Plate 73. 
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33. Now, iR^rk you well, this passage of 
*the Loire at Tours is virtually the fulfilment 
of the proper bounds of the French kingdom, 
and th| sign of its approved and seci^ely set 
power is “ Honour to the poor! ” Even a little 
grass is not to be stolen from a poor man, on 
pain of Death. So wills the Christian knight 
of Roman armies; throned now high with 
God. So wills the first Christian king of 
far victorious Franks;—^lierc baptized to God 
in Jordan of his goodly land, as he goes over 
to possess it. 

How long ? 

Until that same Sign should be read 
backwards from a degenerate throne;—until, 
message being brought that the poor of the 
French people had no bread to cat, answer 
should be returned to them Tliey may cat 
grass.” Whereupon—by St. Martin’s fau¬ 
bourg, and St. Martin’s gate—there go fortli 
commands from the Poor Man’s Knight against 
the King—which end his feasting. 

And be this much remembered ijjr you, of 
the power over French souls, past and to come, 
of St. Martin of Tours. 
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34. The reader will please observe that notes 
immediately necessary to the understanding of 
the text will be given, with nuttibered references, 
under the text itself; while questions of disputing 
authorities, or quotations of supporting documents, 
will have lettered references, and be thrown to¬ 
gether at the end of each chapter. One good of 
this method * will be that, after the numbered notes 
are all right, if I see need of farther explanation, 
as I revise the press, I can insert a letter referring 
to a final note without confusion of the standing 
types. There will be some use also in the final 
notes, in summing the chapters, or saying what is 
to be more carefully remembered of them. 'I’hus 
just now it is of no consequence to remember that 
the first taking of AmicriS was in 445, because 
that is not the founding of the Merovingian dyn¬ 
asty; neither that Merovtcus seized the throne in 
447 and died ten years later. The real date to be 
remembered is 481, when Clovis himself comes to 
the throne, a boy of fifteen; and the three battles 
of Clovis’ reign to be remembered are Soissons, 

* This method is not, however, followed in the succeeding 
chapters.— Ld. (1897). 
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Tolbiac, and Poitiers—remembering also that this 
•was the first of the three great battles of Poitiers; 
—^how the Poitiers district came to have such 
importance as a battle-position, we must after¬ 
wards discover if we can. Of Queen CloiSldc and 
her flight from Purgundy to her Frank lover we 
must hear more in next chapter,—the story of the 
vase at Soissons is given in “ The Pictorial History 
of France,” but must be deferred also, with such 
comment as it needs, to next chapter; for I wish 
the reader’s mind, in the close of this Imst number, 
to be left fixed on two descriptions of the modern 
* Frank ’ (taking that word in its Saracen sense), as 
distinguished from the modern Saracen. The 
first description is by Colonel 1 hitler, entiiely 
tiLic and admirable, except in the implied exten¬ 
sion of the contrast to olden time: for the Saxon 
soul under Alfred, the 'Teutonic under Charle¬ 
magne, and the Frank under St. Louis, were 
quite as religious as any Asiatic’s, though more 
practical; it is only the modern mob of kingless 
miscreants in the West, who have sunk themselves 
by gambling, swindling, machine - making, and 
gluttony, into the scurviest louts that have ever 
fouled the Earth with the carcases she lent them. 

35. “Of the features of English character 
brought to light by the spread of British dominion 
in Asia, there is nothing more observable than the 
contrast between the religious bias of Eastern 
thought and the innate absence of religion in 
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the Anglo-Saxon mind. Turk and Greek, Bud¬ 
dhist and Armenian, Copt and Parsee, all mani-* 
fest in a hundred ways of daily life the great fact 
of their belief in a God. In their vices as well 
as in ttteir virtues the recognition of IJeity is 
dominant. 

‘‘ With the Western, on the contrary, the out¬ 
ward form of practising belief in a God is a thing 
to be half-ashamed of—something to hide. A 
procession of priests in the Strada Reale would 
probably cause an average Briton to regard it 
with less tolerant eye than he would cast upon, 
a Juggernaut festival in Orissa: but to each alike 
would he display the same iconoclasm of creed, 
the same idea, not the less fixed because it is 
seldom expressed in words; ‘You pray; therefore 
I do not think much of you.’ But there is a 
deeper difference between East and West lying 
beneath this incompatibility of temper on the part 
of modern Englishmen to accept the religious 
habit of thought in the East. All Eastern peoples 
possess this habit of thought. It is the one tie 
which links together their widely differing races. 
Let us give an illustration of our meaning. On 
an Austrian Lloyd’s steamboat in the Levant a 
traveller from Beyrout will frequently see strange 
groups of men crowded together on the quarter¬ 
deck. In the morning the missal books of the 
Greek Church will be laid along the bulwarks of 
the ship, and a couple of Russian priests, coming 
from Jerusalem, will be busy muttering mass. A 
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yard to right or left a Turkish pilgrim, returning 
•from Mecca, sits a respectful observer of the scene. 
It is prayer, and therefore it is holy in his sight. 
So, too, when the evening hour has come, and the 
Turk spreads out his bit of carpet for tlit .sunset 
prayers and obeisance towards Mecca, the Cl reek 
looks on in silence, without trace of scorn in his 
face, for it is again the worship of the Creator by 
the created. They are both fulfilling the first law 
of the Ea.st—^prayer to God; and whether the shrine 
be Jerusalem, Mecen, or T.hassa, tl^e .janciiiy of 
worship surrounds the votary, nnd protects the 
pilgrim. 

“Into thi.s life comes the Englishman, fre(iuently 
destitute of one touch of sympathy with the prayers 
of any people, or the faith of any creed ; hence our 
rule in the East has ever rested, and will ever rest, 
upon the bayonet. We have never yet got beyond 
the stage of conquest \ never assimilated a people 
to our ways, never even civilised a single tribe 
around the wide dominion of our empire. It is 
curious how frequently a well-meaning Jhitonwill 
speak of a foreign church or temple as lliough it 
had presented itself to his mind in the same light 
in which the City of London appeared to Blucher 
—as something to loot. The other idea, that a 
priest was a person to hang, is one which is also 
often observable in the British brain. On one 
occasion, when we were endeavouring to enlighten 
our minds on the Greek question, as it had pre¬ 
sented itself to a naval officer whose vessel had 
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been stationed in Greek and Adriatic waters 
during our occupation of Corfu and the other* 
Ionian Isles, we could only elicit from our in¬ 
formant the fact that one morning before breakfast 
he had ftanged seventeen priests.” 

36. The second passage which I store in these 
notes for future use, is the supremely magnificent 
one, out of a book full of magnificence,—if truth 
be counted as having in it the strength of deed: 
Aljjhonse Karr’s “ Grains de Bon Sens.” I cannot 
praise either this or his more recent “ Bourdonne- 
ments ” to my own heart’s content, simply because 
they are by a man utterly after iny own heart, 
who has been saying in France, this many a year, 
what I also, this many a year, liavo been saying 
in England, neither of us knowing of the other, 
and both of us vainly. (See pages ii and 12 of 
“ Bourdonnements.”) The pas.sage here given is 
the sixty-third clause in “ Grains de Bon Sens.” 

“ Et tout cela, monsieur, vient de ce qu’il n’y a 
plus dc croyances—dc ce qu’on ne croit plus a rien. 

“ Ah! saperllpopette, monsieur, vous me la 
baillez belle ! Vous dites qu’on ne croit plus h. 
rien! Mais jamais, a aucune epoque, on n’a cru 
il tant de billevesdes, de bourdes, de mq^isongcs, 
de sottises, d’absurdites qu’aujourd’hui. 

“ D’abord, on croit a I'incredulite—I’incn^dulite 
est une croyance, une religion tres exigeantc, qui a 
ses dogmes, sa liturge, ses pratiques, ses rites ! . . . 
son intolerance, ses superstitions. Nous avons des 
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^ncrddules et des impies Jesuites, et des incrddules 
et des impies janscnisles; des impies molinistes, et 
des impies qui^tistcs; des impies pratiquants, et 
non prjtiquants; des impies indifferents et des im- 
pics fanatiques ; des incredules cagots et des impies 
hypocrites et tartufies.—La religion de I’incrcdulitc 
ne se refuse meme pas le luxe des heresies. 

“On ne croit plus a la bible, je le veux bicn, 
mais on r;W/aux ‘ ecritures ’ des journaux, on croit 
au * saccrdoce' des gazettes et carries de papier, et 
h leurs ‘oracles’ quotidiens. 


“On au ‘ba['^L-mc’ de la police corrcc- 
tionnellc et de la Cour cl’assiscs — on appelle 
‘ martyrs ’ ct ‘ confesseurs ’ les ‘ absents ’ ii Noiiinua 
et les ‘ frercs ’ de Suisse, d’Anglcterre et de Bel¬ 
gique—ct, quand on parle des ‘martyrs de la 
Commune,* 9a ne s’entend pas des assassines, 
mais des assassins. 


“On sc fait onterrer ‘civilement,’ on ne vent 
plus stir son ccrcueil des prieres de I'Eglise, on ne 
veut ni cierges, ni chants rcligieux,—mais on veut 
un cortege portant derriere la bicre des immortelles 
rouges ;—on veut line ‘oraison,’ une ‘predication* 
de Victor Hugo (lui a ajoute cette specialite it ses 
aiitres specialitcs, si bien cpiun de ces jours 
derniere, comme il suivait un convoi cn amateur, 
un croque-mort s’apjirocha de lui, le poussa du 
coude, et lui dit cn souriant: ‘Est-ce que nous 
n’aurons pas quelque chose de vous, aujourd'- 
hui ? ’—Et cette predication il la lit ou la recite— 
ou, s’il ne juge pas h propos ‘ d'officier ’ lui-meme, 
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s’il s’agit d*un mort de plus, il envoie pour la^ 
psalmodier M. Mcurice ou tout autre ‘ pretre' ou 
‘enfant de occur* du ‘Dieu.’—A defaiit de M. 
Hugo, s’il s’agit d’lin citoycn obscur, on ^se con- 
tcnte d’unc homclie improvisee pour la dixieme 
fois par n’importc quel deput<ij intransigeant—etje 
Miserere est remplacc par les cris de ‘Vive la 
Repul)lique !' pousses dans le cimetiere. 

“On n’ontre plus dans Ics dglises, mais bn 
fre(iucnto les brasseries ct les cabarets \ on y 
officic, on y celebrc les mystbres, on y chante les 
louanges d'linc pretendue republi(]ue sacro-saintcy 
line, indivisible, deniocraticfue, sociale, athenienne, 
intransigeantc, despoticiue, invisible quoique etant 
partout. On y comraunic sous difftirentes especes ; 
le matin {matines) on ‘tue le ver* avee le vin 
blanc,— il y a plus tard les vepres de I’absinthe, 
auxciuelles on se ferait un crime de manquer 
d’assiduite. 

“On nc croit plus cn Dieu, mais on f/viVpieusc- 
ment en M. Gambetta, cn MM. Marcou, Naquet, 
Barodet, Tartempion, etc., et en toiite une longue 
litanie de saints et de dii miuores tcls que (ioiittc- 
Noire, Tolosse, Boriasso et Silibat, le h^-ros lyonnais. 

“On croiih ‘rimmuabilite’ de M. "J’hiers, qui a 
dit avee aplomb ‘Je ne change jamais,’-et ejui 
aujourd’hui est a la fois le protecteur ct le prot^gd 
de ceux qu’il a pass<$ une partie de sa vie h fusilier, 
ct qu’il fusillait encore hior. 

“On eroii au rt^publicanisme ‘immaculd’ de 
I’avocat de Cahors qui a jetd par-dessus bord tous 
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les principes republicains,—qui est h la fois dc 
son cot^ le protecteur et le protcg <5 de M. Thiers, 
qui hier I’appelait ‘ fou furieux,’ d^portail et fusilkiit 
ses amis. 

“Tou's deux, il est vrai, en meme tenfps pro- 
tecteurs hypocrites, et prolegds dupes. 

^^On ne croit plus aiix miracles anciens, mais on 
crotf h des miracles nouveaux. 

“On froit k une ri'publiquc sans le respect 
religicux ct prescpic fanatique dcs l^is 

“ On croit qu’on peut s’cnrichir en rcstant im- 
prdvdyants, insouciants et parcsseux, ct autrement 
qiie par le travail et IVconomie. 

“ On so croit libre cn obcissant aveuglcment ct 
hetement a deux ou trois coteries. 

“On se croit independanL paice rpi’on a tin* ou 
chassc un lion, et qu'on I’a rcmplace par deux 
douzaincs dc caniches teints cn jaunc. 

“ On croit avoir concpiis Ic ‘ suffrage universcl * 
en volant par des mots d’ordre qui cn font le con- 
trairc du suffrage universcl,—menu au vole coni me 
on menc un troiqicau au paturage, avec cette 
difTdrence que ne nourrit pas.-—JVailleurs, par 
ce suffrage universe! qu’on croit avoir ct qu’on n*a 
pasj^il faudrait ooirc (lue los soldats doivent 
commander au general, los chevaux mener Ic 
cocher \—croirc que deux radis valent mieux qu’unc 
truffe, deux caillonx mieux qu’un dianiant, deux 
crottins mieux qu’une rose. 

“ On se croit en Republique, parce que quelques 
demi-quarterons dc farceurs occupent Ics memes 
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{^af:es» ^mat^ent les mSmcs appok}temeni^^‘Wl^ 
quent les mSmcs abus, que ceux qu’on a 
Sl leuT bdn^fice. # * " 

** On se croU un people opprimd) hdroiqiib^ 
brise s& fers, et n'est qu’un domestique 
qui aitne h, changer de maltrcs. 

“ On croit au g«?nie d'avocats de sixibme 
qui nc se sont jetds dans la politique et n’aspil:^ 
au goiivernement dcspotique de la France qu6 
faute d’avoir pu gagner honnetement, sans grand 
travail, dans Texercice d’une profession correcte, 
une vie obsciiie humcctcc de chopes. 

“ On crott que des hommes d^voyds, declasses, 
dtScaves, fruits secs, etc,, qui n’ont 6tudi6 que le 
* domino \ (juatrc ’ ct le *be'igue cn quinze cents* 
se rcveillcnt un matin,—apibs un sommeil ^ourdt 
par le labac et la biere—possCdant la science de ia 
politique, et Part de la guerre ; et aptes \ 6trq dio 
tateuis, g^ndrauXjinmistres, pr^fets, sousrpr^fots, etc. 

“ Et les SOI distant conservateurs eux-mtoes 
croient que la France peut se rclever et vivre tant 
qu’on n’aura pas fait justice de ce prtftendu sufTnlUge 
univcrscl qui cst le contrail e du suffrage iiniveisd* 

“ I^s croyances ont subi le sort de ce serpeiiif ^6 
la fable—coupd, hach6 par morceaux, dont chaquc 
tron^on devenait im serpent. , 

Les croyances se sont chang^es en monnajn^ 
en billon de credulities. ^ 

**Et pour finir la hste bicn incompUte 
croyances et des cr^dulil^s^—vous vous>'‘ 

qu*on ne croit h, rien I ” 
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CHAPTER II. 


UNDER THE DRACIIENFELS. 

I. Without ignobly trusting the devices of 
artificial memory—far less slighting the plea- 
sure and power of resolute and thoughtful 
memory — my younger ‘ readers will find it 
extremely ii.scful to note any coincidences or 
links of number which may serve to secure 
in their minds what may be called Dates of 
Anchorage, round which others, less important, 
may swing at various cables’ lengths. 

ThuSj it will be found primarily a most 
si(npie and convenient arrangement of the 
years since the birth of Christ, to divide 
them by fives of centuries,—that is to sa\'^, 
by the marked periods of the fifth, tenth, 
fifleentli*, and, now fast nearing us, .twentieth 
centuries. 

And this — at first seemingly formal and 
arithmetical—division, will be found, as we 
use it, very singularly emphasized by signs 
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of most notable change in the knowledge, dis- 

r 

ciplines, and morals of the human race. 

2. All dates, it must farther he remembered, 
falling within the fifth century, begin with the 
number 4 (401, 402, etc.); and all dates in the 
tenth century witli the number 9 (901, 902, 
etc.); and all dates in the fifteenth centuiy 
with the number 14 (1401, 1402, etc.). 

In our immediate subject of study, we are 
concerned with the first of these maikcd 
centuries—the fifth—of which I will tliere- 
fore ask you to observe two very interesting 
divisions. 

All dales of years in that century, we said, 
must begin with the number 4. 

If you halve it for the second figure, you 
get 42. 

And if you double it for the second figure, 
you get 48. 

Add I, for the tliird figure, to each of these 
numbers, and you get 421 and 481, which t^vo 
dates you will please fasten well down, and let 
there be no drifting about of them in your 
heads. 

For the first is the date of the birth of 
Venice herself, and her dukedom, (sec ‘ St. 
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Mark’s Rest/ Part I., p. 30); and the second 
is the date of birtli of the French Venice, and 
her kingdom ; Clovis being in that year crowned 
in Amic«s. • 

3. These are the great Birthdays—Birth- 
dates—in the fifth century, of Nations. Its 
Dcalhdays we will count, at another time. 

Since, not for dark Rialto’s dukedom, nor 
for fair France's kingdom, only, aic ihesc two 
years to be remembered above all othcis in 
the wild fifth ccntuiy; but because they arc 
also the birth-years of a great Lady, and 
greater Loid. of all future Christendom—St. 
Genevieve, and St. Benedict. 

Genevieve, the * white wave' (Laugliing 
water)—the purest of all the maids that have 
been named from the sea-foam or the rivu¬ 
let’s ripple, unsullied,—not the troubled and 
troubling Aphrodite, but the Lcucothea of 
Ulysses, the guiding wave of deliverance. 

While wave on the blue—whether of pure 
lake or swnny sea—(thenceforth the colours of 
France, blue field with white lilies), she is 
alw^ays the type of purity, in active brightness 
of the entire soul and life—(so distinguished 
from the quieter and restricted innocence of 
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St. Agnes),—and all the traditions of sorrow 
in the trial or failure of noble womanhood 
are connected with her name; Ginevra, in 
Italian* passing into Shakespeare's fenogen; 
and Guinevere, the torrent wave of the British 
mountain streams, of whose pollution your 
modern sentimental minstrels chant and moan 
to you, lugubriously useless;—but none tell 
you, that I heai', of the victory and might of 
this white wave of France. 

■ 

4. A shepherd maid she was—a tiny thing, 
barefooted, bareheaded—such as you may sec 
running wild and innocent, less cared for 
now than their sheep, over many a hillside 
of France and Italy. Tiny enough;—seven 
years old, all told, when first one hears of her: 
“Seven times one are seven, (I am old, 3'ou 
may trust me, linnet, linnet*),” and all around 
her—fierce as the Furies, and wild as the 
winds of heaven—the thunder of the Gothic 
armies reverberate over the ruins of the world. 

5. Two leagues from Paris, {Ro^nan Paris, 
soon to pass away with Rome herself,) the 
little thing keeps her flock, not even her own^ 
nor her father's flock, like David; she is the 

* Miss Ingclow. 
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hired servant of a richer farmer of Naiiterre. 

• 

Who can tell me anything about Nanterre ?— 
which of our pilgrims of this omni-speculant, 
onini-ntscicnt age has thought of visitiifg what 
shrine may be there ? I don’t know even on 
what side of Paris it lies,* nor under which 
heap of railway cinders and iron one is to 
conceive the sheep-walks and blossomed fields 
of fairy Saint Phyllis. There wmc such left, 
even in my time, between Paris and St. Denis, 
(see the prettiest chapter in all the " Mysteries 
of Paris” where Fleur de Marie runs wild in 
thern for the first time), but now, I suppo.se, 
Saint Phyllis’s native earth is all thrown up 
into bastion and glacis, (profitable and blessed 
of all saints, and her, as these have since proved 
them-selves!), or else are covered with manu¬ 
factories and cabarets. Seven years old she 
was, then, when on his way to England from 
Auxerre, St. Germain passed a night in her 
village, and among the children who brought 
him on his way in the morning in more kindly 
manner than Elisha’s convoy, noticed this 
one—wider-eyed in reverence than the rest; 
drew her to him, questioned her, and was 
* On inrjuiry, I find in the flat between Paris and Sevres. 
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sweetly answered That she would fain hp 
Christ's handmaid. And he hung round her 
neck a small copper coin, marked with the 
cross.* Thenceforward Genevieve hcl^ herself 
as “ separated from the world.” 

6. It did not turn out so, however. Far 
the contrary. You must think of her, instead, 
as the first of Parisiennes. Queen of Vanity 
Fair, that was to be, sedately poor St. Phyllis, 
with her copper-crossed farthing about her 
neck! More tlian Nitocris was to Egypt, 
more than Semiramis to Nineveh, more than 
Zenobia to the city of palm trees—this seven- 
years-old sliephcrd maiden became to Paris 
and her France. You liave not heard of her 
in that kind?—No: how should you?—for 
she did not lead armies, but stayed them, and 
all her power was in peace. 

7. There arc, however, some seven or eight 
and twenty lives of her, I believe; into the 
literature of which I cannot enter, nor need, 
all having been ineffective in producing any 
clear picture of her to the modern French or 
English mind; and leaving one’s own poor 
sagacities and fancy to gather and shape the 
sanctity of her into an intelligible, I do not say 
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credible^ form; for there is no question 
here about belief,—the creature is as real as 
Joan of Arc, and far more powerful;—she is 
separated, just as St. Martin is, by his patience, 
from too provocative prelates—by her quiet¬ 
ness of force, from the pitiable crowd of 
feminine martyr saints. 

There arc thousands of religious girls who 
have never got themselves into any cakndars, 
but have wasted and wearied away their lives 
—heaven knows why, for wc cannot; but here 
is one, at any rate, who neither scolds herself 
to martyrdom, nor frets herself into (’‘^nsump- 
tion, but becomes a tower of the Flock, and 
builder of folds for them all her days. 

8. The first thing, then, you have to note of 
her, is that she is a pure native Gmd, She 
docs not come as a missionary out of Hungary, 
or Illyria, or iLgypt, or ineffable space; but 
grows at Nanterre, like a marguerite in the 
dew, the first Rcinc Blancheof Gaul. 

I have not used this ugly word ' Gaul' 
before, and we must be quite sure what it 
means, at once, though it will cost us a long 
parenthesis. 

9. During all the years of the rising power 
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of Rome,, her people called everybody a Caiil^ 
who lived north of the'sources of Tiber. If 
you are not content with that general state¬ 
ment, you may read the article ^‘Galiia” in^ 
Smithes dictionar3", whi<sh consists of seventy- 
one columns of close print, containing each 
as much as three of my pages; and tells you 
at the end of it, that “though long, it is not 
complete.” You may, however, gather from it, 
after an attentive perusal, as much as I have 
above told you. 

But, as early as the second century after 
Christ, and much more distinctly in the time 
with which we arc ourselves concerned—the 
fifth—the wild nations opposed to Rome, and 
partially subdued, or held at bay by her, had* 
resolved themselves into two distinct masses, 
belonging to two distinct latitudes. Oeety fixed 
in habitation of the pleasant temperate zone of 
Europe—England with her western mountains, 
the healthy limestone plateaux and granite 
mounts of France, the German labyrinths of 
woody hill and winding thal, from the Tyrol 
to the Hartz, and all the vast enclosed basin 
and branching valleys of the Carpathians. 
Think of these four districts, briefly and 
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clearly, as 'Britain,' 'Gaul,’ 'Germany/ and 
^ Dacia.’ * 

lO. North of these rudely but patiently 
possessing fields and orehards, 
quiet herds, homes of ,a sort, moralities and 
memories not ignoblq, dwelt, or rather drifted, 
and shook, a shattered chain of gloomier tribes, 
piratical mainly, and predatory, nomad essen¬ 
tially; homeless, of necessity, finding no stay 
nor comfort in earth, or bitter sky: desperately 
wandering along the waste sands and drenched 
morasses of the flat country stretching from the 
mouths of the Rhine to those of the Vistula, 
and beyond Vistula nobody knows where, nor 
needs to know. Waste sands and rootless 
bogs their portion, ice-fastened and cloud- 
shadowed, for many a day of the rigorous 
year; shallow pools and oozings and windings 
of retarded streams, black decay of neglected 
woods, scarcely habitable, never loveable; to 
this day the inner mainlands little changed for 
good *—»and their inhabitants now fallen even 
on sadder times. 

* See generally any Ucscriplion that Carlyle has liarl 
occasion to give of Prubsiaii or Polish grounil, or edge of 
Baltic shore, 
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11. For in the fifth century they had herds 
of cattle* to drive ‘and kill, unpreserved 
hunting-grounds full of game and wild deer, 
tameable reindeer also then, even so far in 
the south; spirited hogs, good for practice of 
figlit as in Meleager’s time, and afterwards for 
bacon; furry creatures innumerable, all good 
for meat or skin. Fish of the infinite sea 
breaking their back-fibre nets; fowl innumer¬ 
able, migrant in the skies, for their flint-headed 
arrows; bred horses for their own riding; ships 
of no mean size, and of all sorts, flat-bottomed 
for the oozy puddles, keeled and decked for 
strong Elbe stream and furious Baltic on the 
one side,—for mountain-cleaving Danube and 
the black lake of Colchos on the south. 

12. And they were, to all outward aspect, 
and in all felt force, the living powers of the 
world, in that long hour of its transfiguration. 
All else known once for awful, had become for¬ 
malism, folly, or shame:—the Roman armies, 

•• 

* Gii;antic--and n^'t yet fossilizctl! See Oil)boii*s note 
on the death of Tlicodebert : “ The King pointed his spear 
— Ute Bull ovtriiirncd a tree on his head, —he died the same 
day.”—vii. 255. The Horn of Uri and her shield, with the 
chiefly towering crests of the German helm, attest the terror 
of these Aurochs herds. 
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mere swordcd mechanism, fast falling con¬ 
fused, every sword against its fellow;—the 
Roman civil multitude, mixed of slaves, slave- 
'mastern, and harlots; the East, cut mit' from 
Europe by the intervening weakness of the 
Greek. These starving troops of tlie Black 
forests and White seas, themselves half wolf, 
half drift-wood, (as once called ourselves 
Lion-hearts, and Oak-hearts, so they), merci¬ 
less as the herded hound, enduring as the wild 
birch-tree and pine. You will hear of few 
beside them for five centuries yet to come: 
Visigoths, west of Vistula;—Ostrogoths, cast 
of Vistula; radiant round little Holy Island 
(Heligoland), our own Saxons, and Hamlet 
the Dane, and his foe the sledded Polack on 
the ice,—all these south of Baltic; and, pouring 
across Baltic, constantly, her mountain-minis¬ 
tered strength, Scandinavia, until at last s/fc 
for a time rules all, and the Norman name is 
of disputelcss dominion, from the North Cape 
to Jerusalem. 

13. T/izs is the apparent, this the only 
recognised world history, as I have said, for 
five centuries to come. And yet the real his¬ 
tory is underneath all this. The wandering 
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arfhies are, in the heart of them, only living^ 
hail, and thunder, and fire along the ground. 

MM 

But the Suffering Life, the rooted heart of 
native humanity, growing up in eternal^gentle- 
ness, howsoever wasted, forgotten, or spoiled, 
—^itself neither wasting, nor wandering, nor 
slaying, but unconquerable by grief or death, 
became the seed ground of all love, that was to 
be born in due time ; giving, then, to mortality, 
what hope, joy, or genius it could receive; 
and—if there be immortality—rendering out 
of the grave to the Church her fostering 
Saints, and to Heaven her helpful Angels. 

14. Of this low-nestling, speechless, harm- 

m 

less, infinitely submissive, infinitely serviceable 
order of being, no Historian ever takes the 
smallest notice, except when it is robbed, or 
slain. I can give you no picture of it, bring 
to your cars no murmur of it, nor cry. I can 
only show you the absolute ' must have been * 
of its unrewarded past, and the way in which 
all we have thought of, or been told, is founded 
on the deeper facts in its history, unthought 
of, and untold. 

15. The main mass of this innocent and 
invincible peasant life is, as I have above told 
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^ou, grouped in the fruitful and temperate 
districts of (relatively) mountainous Europe,— 
reaching, west to east, from the Cornish Land's 
End tot the mouth of the Danube. Already, 
in the times we are now dealing with, it was 
full of native passion—generosity—and in¬ 
telligence capable of all things. Dacia gave to 
Rome the four last of her great Emperors,*— 
Britain to Christianity the first deeds, and the 
final legends, of her chivah-y,—Germany, to all 
manhood, the truth and the fire of the Frank, 
—Gaul, to all womanhood, the patience and 
strength of St. Genevieve. 

16. The and the fire, of the Frank,— 
I must repeat with insistance,—for my younger 
readers have probably been in the habit of 
thinking that the French were more polite 
than true. They will find, if they examine 

* Clanclius, Aiirelian, Probus, Constantius; and afier ihe 
divjjiion of the empire, to the liast, Justinian. “The 
emperor Justinian was ]x)rn of an ob-jcurc race of I’.arbaiiaus, 
the inhabitants of a wild and desolate country, to which 
the names of Dardanin, of Pacia, .'ind of 13 iili;aria have 
been successively applied. The names of these Dardanian 
peasants are Gothic, and almost English. Justinian is a 
translation of Uprauder (upright) ; his falhet, Sabalius, 
—in Graecd-barbarons language, Stipes—was styled in his 
village ‘Istock’ (Stock),”—Gibbon, beginning of chap. xl. 
and note. 
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into the matter, that only Truth can be polished:^ 
and that all we recognize of beautiful, subtle, 
or constructive, in the manners, the language, 
or the architecture of the French, comas of a 
pure veracity in their nature, which you will 
soon feel in the living creatures themselves if 
you love them: if you understand even their 
worst rightly, their very Revolution was a 
revolt against lies; and against the betrayal 
of Love. No people had ever been so loyal 
in vain. 

17. That they were originally Germans, 
they themselves I suppose would now gladly 
forget; but how they shook the dust of 
Germany off their feet—and gave themselves 
a new name—is the first of the phenomena 
which we have now attentively to observe 
respecting them. 

The most rational critics," says Mr. Gibbon 
in his tenth chapter, '^suppose that about the 
year 240” (suppose then, we, for our greater 
eomfort, say about the year 250, half-way to 
end of fifth centur y, where we are,—ten years 
less or more, in cases of ' supposing about,* do 
not much matter, but some floating buoy of a 
date will be handy here.) 
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^ * About ’ A.D. 25O; then, “ a new confederacy 
was formed under the name of Franks, by the 
old inhabitants of the lower Rhine and the 
Weser.”« • 

18. My own iinpres.sion, concerning the old 
inhabitants of the lower Rhine and the Weser, 
would have been that they consisted mostly 
of fish, with superficial frogs and ducks; but 
Mr. Gibbon’s note on tlie passage informs us 
that the new confederation composed itself of 
human creatures, in these items following— 

1. The Cliauci, who lived vc are not told where. 

2. The Sicambri „ in tho Princi})ariy of 

Waldeck. 

3. The Altuaiii in the Duchy of Bcig. 

4. The Biucieri „ onthc banks of the Lijjpe. 

5. The Chamavii „ in the country of the 

Bj uctcri. 

6. The Catti „ in Hessia. 

All this I believe you will be rather easier 
. in your minds if you forget than if 3^ou re- 
*mcmbcr; but if it please you to read, or 
re-read, •(or best of all, get read to you by 
some real Miss Isabella Wardour,) the story of 
Martin Waldeck in the 'Antiquary,* you will 
gain from it a sufficient notion of the central 
character of “the Principality of Waldeck^' 
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connected securely with that important Germap « 
word; * woody *—or * yroodtsA /1 suppose ?—de¬ 
scriptive of rock and half-grown forest; together 
with some wholesome reverence for Ssott’s in- ’ 
stinctively deep foundations of nomenclature. 

19. But for our present purpose we must 
also take seriously to our maps again, and get 
things within linear limits of space. 

All the maps of Germany which I have 
myself the privilege of possessing, diffuse 
themselves, just north of Frankfort, into the 
likeness of a painted window broken small 
by Puritan malice, and put together again by 
ingenious churchwardens with every bit of it 
wrong, side upwards;—this curious vitrerie 
purporting to represent the sixty, seventy, 
eighty, or ninety dukedoms, marquisates, 
counties, baronies, electorates, and the like, 
into which hereditar/ Alemannia cracked it¬ 
self in that latitude. But under the mottling 
colours, and through the jotted and jumbled 
alphabets of distracted dignities—besides a 
chain-mail of black railroads over all, the 
chains of it not in links, but bristling with 
legs, like centipedes,—a hard forenoon's work 
with good magnifying - glass enables one 
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^proxiniately to make out the course of the 
Weser, and the names of certain towns near 
its sources, deservedly memorable. 

20. In case you have not a forenoon to^pare, 

nor eyesight to waste, this much of merely 

necessary abstract must serve you,—that from 

the Drachenfels and its six brother felsen, 

eastward, trending to the north, there runs 

and spreads a straggling company of gnarled 

and mysterious craglets, jutting and scowling 

above glens fringed by coppice, and fretful 

or musical with stream: the crags, in pious 

ages, mostly castled, for distantly or fancifully 

Christian purposes;—the glens, resonant of 

woodmen, or burrowed at the sides by miners, 

and invisibly tenanted farther, underground, 

by gnomes, and above by forest and other 

dem6ns. The entire district, clasping crag 

to crag, and guiding dell to dell, some hundred 

and fifty miles (with intervals) between the 

Dragon mountain above Rhine, and the Rosin 

mountaiit, * Ilartz ’ shadowy still to the south 

of tlie riding grounds of Black Brunswickers 

of indisputable bodily presence;—shadowy 

anciently with ‘Hercynian* (hedge, or fence) 

forest, corrupted or coinciding into Hartz, or 

E 
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Rosin forest, haunted by obscurely appareijt 
foresters of at least resinous, not to say sul¬ 
phurous, extraction. 

21. ' A hundred and fifty miles east®to west, 
say half as much north to south—about a 
thousand square miles in whole—of metalli¬ 
ferous, coniferous, and Gliostiferous mountain, 

fluent, and diffluent for us, both in mediaeval 
• , 

and recent times, with the most Essential oil 
of Turpentine, and Myrrh or Frankincense of 
temper and imagination, which may be typi¬ 
fied by it, producible in Germany ;—especially 
if we think how the more delicate uses of 
Rosin, as indispensable to the Fiddle-bow, 
have developed themselves, from the da3^s 
of St. Elizabeth of Marburg to those of St. 
Mephistophelcs of Weimar. 

22. As far as I know, this cluster of way¬ 
ward cliff and dingle has no common name as 
a group of hills; and it is quite impossible 
to make out the diverse branching of it in 
any maps I can lay hand on ; but .we may 
remember easily, and usefully, that it is 
all north of the Maine,—that it rests on 
the Drachcnfcls at one end, and tosses itself 
away to the morning light with a concave 
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%woop, Up to the Hartz, (Brocken summit, 
3,700 feet above sea, nothing higher): with 
one notable interval for Weser stream, of 
which pt’csently. 

23. We will call this, in future, the chain, 
or company, of the Enchanted Mountains ; and 
then we shall all the more easily join on the 
Giant mountains, Riesen-Gcbirge, when we 
want them: but these are altogether higher, 
sterner, and not yet to be invaded ; the nearer 
ones, til rough which our road lies, we might 
perhaps more patly call the Goblin mountains; 
but that would be scarcely reverent to St. 
Elizabeth, nor to the numberless pretty chate¬ 
laines of towers, and princesses of park 
and glen, who have made German domestic 
manners sweet and exemplary, and have led 
their lightly rippling and translucent lives 
down the glens of ages, until enchantment 
becomes, perhaps, too canonical, in the Al- 
manach de Gotha. 

We witt call them therefore the Enchanted 
Mountains, not the Goblin; perceiving grate¬ 
fully also that the Rock spirits of them have 
really much more of the temper of fairy 
physicians than of gnomes: each—as it were 
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with sensitive hazel wand instead of smitinf^ 
rod—beckoning, out of sparry caves, efferves¬ 
cent Brunnen, beneficently salt and warm. 

24.* At the very heart of this Efichanted 
chain, then—(and the beneficcntest, if one use 
it and guide it rightly, of all the Brunnen 
there,) sprang the fountain of the earliest 
Frank race; “ in the principality of Waldcck/’ 
—you can trace their current to no farther 
source ; there it rises out of the earth. 

* Frankenberg' (Burg), on right bank of the 
Eder, nineteen miles north of Marburg, you 
may find marked clearly in the map No. i8 
of Black's General Atlas, wherein the cluster 
of surrounding bewitched mountains, and the 
valley of Eder-stream, otherwise (as the 
village higher up the dell still calls itselO 
“Engel-Bach,” “Angel Brook," joining that 
of the Fulda, just above Casscl, are also 
delineated in a way intelligible to attentive 
mortal eyes. I should be plagued with thfe 
names in trying a woodcut; but a few careful 
pen-strokes, or wriggles, of your own off-hand 
touching, would give you the concurrence of 
the actual sources of Wescr in a comfortably 
extricated form, with the memorable towns 
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them, or just south of them, on the other 
slope of the watershed, towards Maine. 
Frankenberg and Waldcck on Eder, Fulda 
and CaSsel on Fulda, Eisenach on Wcrra, 
who accentuates himself into Weser after 
taking Fulda for bride, as Tees the Greta, 
beyond Eisenach, under the Wartzburg, (of 
which you have heard as a castle employed 
on Christian mission and Bible Society pur¬ 
poses), town-streets below hard paved with 
basalt—name of it, Iron-ach, significant of 
Thuringian armouries in the old time,—it is 
arrive with mills for many things yet. 

2 $. The roeks all the way from Rhine, thus 
far, arc jets and spurts of basalt through irony 
sandstone, with a strip of coal or two north¬ 
ward, by the grace of God not worth digging 
for; at Frankenberg even a gold mine; also, 
by Heaven's mercy, poor of its ore ; but wood 
and iron always to be had for the due trouble ; 
and, of softer wealth above ground,—game, 
corn, fruit, flax, wine, wool, and hemp! 
Monastic care over all, in Fulda's and 
Walter's houses—which I find marked by a 
cross aS'built by some pious Walter, Knight 
of Meiningcn on the Boden-wasscr, Bottom 
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water, as of water having found its way well 
down at last: so “ Boden-See,” of Rhine well 
got down out of Via Mala. 

26. * And thus, having got your sjlfings of 
Weser clear from the rock; and, as it were, 
gathered up the reins of 3^our river, yoXi can 
draw for yourself, easily enough, the course of 
its farther stream, flowing virtually straight 
north, to the North Sea. And mark it 
strongly on 3’our sketched map of Europe, 
next to the border Vistula, leaving out Elbe 
yet for a time. For now, you may take the 
whole space between Weser and Vistula (north 
of the mountains), as wild barbarian (Saxon or 
Goth); but, piercing the source of the Franks 
at Waldeck, you will find them gradually, but 
swiftly', filling all the space between Weser and 
the mouths of Rhine, passing from mountain 
foam into calmer diffusion over the Nethcrland, 
where their straying forest and pastoral life 
has at last to embank itself into muddy agri¬ 
culture, and in bleak-flying sea mist, forget 
the sunshine on its basalt crags. 

27. Whereupon, we must also pause, to 
embank ourselves somewhat; and before other 
things, tr3' what we can understand in this 
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§ame of Frank, concerning which Gibbon tells 
us, in his sweetest tones of satisfied moral 
serenity—“ The love of liberty was the ruling 
passion^of these Germans. They deserved, 
they assumed, they maintained, the honour¬ 
able epithet of Franks, or Freemen.^^ He does 
not, however, tell us in what language of 
the time—Chaucian, Sicambrian, Chaniavian, 
or Cattian—* Frank * ever meant Free : nor can 
I find out myself what tongue of any time it 
first belongs to; but I doubt not that Miss 
Yonge (' History of Christian Names,* Articles 
on Frey and Frank) gives the true root, in 
what she calls the High German “ Frang,*’ Free 
Lord. Not by any means a Free Commoner^ 
or anything of the sort! but a person whose 
nature and name implied the existence around 
him, and beneath, of a considerable number of 
other persons who were by no means ^ Frang,’ 
nor Frangs. His title is one of the proudest 
then maintainable;—ratified at last by the 
dignity.of age added to that of valour, into 
the Seigneur, or* Monseignciir, not even yet 
in the last cockney form of it, ^ Mossoo,* wholly 
understood as a republican term! 

28. So that, accurately thought of, the 
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quality of Frankness glances only with thqi 
flat side of it into any meaning of 'Libre;' 
but with all its cutting edge, determinedly, 
and 16 all time, it signifies Brave, ^strong, 
and honest, above other men.* The old 
woodland race were never in any wolfish 
sense ' free,' but in a most human sense. 

* Gibbon touches the facts more cloudy m a bcntence of 
his 22iicl chapter. “ The independent waninrs of Germany, 
7 v/io co/jsuiued tmlh the nobhst of ihtir virtue^y and 
freedom ns the most valuable of thcii possession$«’' lie 
is speaking especially of the Fiankish tribe of the Attuarii, 
against ^\honl the Emperor Julian had to re-futtify the Khine 
from Clcvcs to liable: but the first kttcis of the Emperor 
Jovian, after Julian’s death, “delegated the military com¬ 
mand of GiJ/// and Illyiium (what a vast one it was, we 
shall see hereafter), to Malaiicb, a tfjat'e and faithjul ofhcct 
of the nation of the liaiiks;” and they remain the loyal 
allies of Rome ui liei la*-! struggle with Alaric. Apparently 
for the «>ake only of an interesting vaiicty of language,—and 
at all events without intiinatum of any cause', of so great a 
change in the national charact<'i,—we find Mr. Gibbon in 
his next volume suddenly adopting the abusive epithets of 
Procopius, and calling the Franks “a light and perfidious 
nation” (vii. 251). The only tiaccahle groundi for this iin'^ 
expected description of them are that they refuse to be brilied 
either into friendship or activity, by Rome or Ravenna; and 
that in his invasion of Italy, the grandson of Cloves did not 
previously send exact warning of hi» proposed route, nor 
even entirely signify his intentions till he had soured the 
bridge of the Po at Pavia; afterwards declaring his mind 
with sufllcient distinctness by “ assaulting, almost at the same 
inatant, the hostile camps of the Goths and Romans, who, in¬ 
stead of uniting their arms, fled with equal precipitation.’* 
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^raiik, outspoken, meaning what tliey had 
said, and standing to it, when they had got 
it out. Quick and clear in word and act, 
fearless^ utterly and restless always*;—but 
idly lawless, or weakly lavish, neither in 
deed nor word. Their frankness, if 3^011 
^read it as a scholar and a Christian, and 
not like a modern half-bred, half-brained in¬ 
fidel; knowing no tongue of all tlie world but 
in the slang of it, is really opposed, not to 
Servitude, — but to Sh3*ncss! * It is to this 

* For detailed illustration of the word, see ‘ Val d'Arno,' 
1 ‘‘cture VIII.; ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ l.cttcrs XLVI. 231, 
LXX'ClI. 137 ; and Chaucer, ‘ Romaunt of Hose,’ 1212— 
“ Next” (the knight siblx: to Arthur) “daunced dame 
Franchise ; ”—the Fnglish lines arc quoted and conunenlod 
on in the first lecture of ‘ Ariadne Kloienlina' (§ 26); I give 
the French here :— 

Apres toils cciilx cstoit Franchise 
Que lie fuL ne hrimc ne bise. 

Ains fill comme la neige blanche 
‘ Cow toy cstoit, joyettsi', ct framhe. 

Lc nez avoit long ct (relis, 

Yeulx vers, riants ; suiircilz failis ; 

Les clieveulx eut Ir&S'bloiis ct longs 
** Simple flit coinmc les coiilons 
Le cceur eut donlx ct debonnairc. 

EiU n'osait dire tie faire 
Nulle rie/is t/ite faire ne deusi." 

An^ 1 hope my girl readers will never more confuse 
Frindiise witlt * liberty.’ 
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day the note of the sweetest and Frenchest^j 
of French character, that it makes simply 
perfect Sef'vants. Unwearied in protective 
friendship, in meekly dextrous omnidcence, 
in latent tutorship; the lovingly availablest of 
valets,—the mentally and personally bonniest 
of bonnes. But in no capacity shy of you ! 
Though you be the Duke or Duchess of 
Montaltissimo, you will not find them abashed 
at your altitude. They will speak ‘ up' to you, 
when they have a mind. 

29. Best of servants: best of subjects^ also, 

* 

when they have an equally frank King, or 
Count, or Capital, to lead them; of which wc 
shall see proof enough in due time;—but, 
instantly, note this farther, that, whatever 
side-gleam of the thing they afterwards called 
Liberty may be meant by the Frank name, 
you must at once now, and always in future, 
guard yourself fiom confusing their Liberties 
with their Activities. What the temper of the 
army may be towards its chief, is one question 
—whether either chief or army can be kept six 
months quiet,—another, and a totally different 
one. That they must either be fighting some¬ 
body or going somewhere, else, their life 
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•isn’t worth living to them; the activity and 

mercurial flashing and flickering hither and 

thither, which in the soul of it is set neither 

on wdl* nor rapine, but only on change of 

place, mood—tense, and tension;—which never 

needs to see its spurs in the dish, but has them 

always bright, and on, and would ever choose 

rather to ride fasting than sit feasting,—this 

childlike dread of being put in a corner, and 

continual want of something to do, is to be 

watched by us with wondering sympathy in 

all its sometimes splendid, but too often un- 
* 

lucky or disastrous consequences to the nation 
itself as well as to its neighbours. 

30. And this activity, which we stolid beef¬ 
eaters, before we had been taught by modern 
science that we were no better than baboons 
ourselves, were wont discourteously to liken 
to that of tlic livelier tribes of Monkey, did in 
fact so much impress the Hollanders, when 
first the irriguous Franks gave motion and 
current to their marshes, that the earliest 
heraldry in which we find the Frank power 
blazoned seems to be founded on a Dutch 
endeavour to give some distantly satirical 
presentment of it. For,” says a most 




ingenious historian, Mons. Andrt Fayiiie,—^ 
‘Parisian, and Advocate in the High Court of 
the French Parliament in the year 1620?-—^ 
“ those people who bordered on the rivfir Sata, 
called ‘Salts/ by the Allemaignes, were on 
their descent into Dutch lands called by the- 
Romans “ Franci Salici ”—(whence ‘ Salique ^ 
law to come, you observe) “and by abridgment 
' Salii,’ as if of the verb ‘ saJire,' that is to say 
‘saiilter/ to leap”—(and in future therefore— 
duly also to dance—in an incomparable manner) 
—“to be quicke and nimble of foot, to leap and 
mount well, a quality most notably requisite for 
such as dwell in watric and marshy places; 
So that while such of the French as dwelt on 
the great course of the river” (Rhine) “were 
called ‘ Nageurs,* Swimmers, they oP the 
marshes were called ‘Saulteurs,' Leapers, so 
that it was a nickname given to the French in, 
regard both of their natural disposition and 
of their dwelling; as, yet to this day, their- 
enemies call them French Toades, (or<Frogs, 
more properly) from whence grew the fable 
that their ancient Kings carried such creatures 
in their Armes.” 

31. Without entering at present into debate 
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ivheth^ fable or not, you will easily remember 
the epithet * Saliau ’ of these fosse-leaping and 
river swimming folk, (so that, as aforesaid, all 
the length of Rhine must be refortified against 
,them) — epithet however, it appears, in its 
origin delicately Saline, so that we. may with 
good discretion, as we call our seasoned 
Mariners, *old Salts,' think of these more 
brightly sparkling Franks'as 'Young Salts,'— 
but this equivocated presently by the Romans, 
witli natural respect to their martial fire and 
'elan,* into 'Salii' — exsultantes,*—such as 

• Their first mischievous cxsullation into Alsace being 
invited by the Romans themselves, (or at least by Constantins 
in his jealousy of Julian,)-—with “presents and promises,— 
the hopes of spoil, and a i:>erpclual grant of all the territories 
they were able to subdue.” Gibbon, chap. xix. (3, 20S). 
By auv other historian than Gibbon, (who has really no 
fixed opinion on any character, or question, but, .safe in the 
general truism that the worst men sometimes do right, and 
the best often do wrong, prai-ic.s when he wants to round a 
sentence, and blames when he cannot otherwise edge one)— 
If might have startled us to be here told of the nation which 
** ^leserved, assumed, and maintained the hmourabk name 
of ircemen,” that these vmlisnplinfd robbers treated as 
their natural enemies all the subjects of the empire who 
possessed any property which they were desirous of 
acquiring.” The first campaign of Julian, which thiows 
1 »th Franks and Alem^nni back across the Rhine, but 
grants the Salian Franks, under solemn oath, their estab¬ 
lished territory in the Netherlands, must be traced at another 
tizi|)iek 
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their own armed priests of war: and by us*, 
now with some little farther, but slight equivo¬ 
cation, into useful meaning, to be thought of 
as here first Salient, as a beaked pronfontory, 
towards the France we know of; and ever¬ 
more, in brilliant elasticities of temper, a 
salient or out-sallying nation; lending to us 
English presently—for this much of heraldry 
we may at once glance on to—their ‘ Leopard,’ 
not as a spotted or blotted creature, but as an 
inevitably springing and pouncing one, for dur 
own kingly and princely shields. 

Thus much, of their ‘Salian’ epithet may 
be enough; but from the interpretation of the 
Frankish one we are still as far as ever, and 
must be content, in the meantime, to stay so, 
noting however two ideas afterwards entangled 
with the name, which are of much descriptive 
importance to us. 

32. “The French poet in the first book of 
his Franciadcs ” (says Mons. Favine; but 
what poet I know not, nor can enquire) 
“encounters” (in the sense of en-quarters, 
or depicts as a herald) “certain fables on 
the name of the French by the adoption 
and composure of two Gmtiish words joyned 
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together, Phere-Encos which signifieth * Beare- 
Launce! (—Shake-Lance, we might perhaps 
venture to translate,) a lighter weapon than 
the Sp%ar beginning here to quiver in the 
hand of its chivalry—and Fere-encos then 
passing swiftly on the tongue into Francos; ” 
—a derivation not to be adopted, but the idea 
of the weapon most carefully,—together with 
this following—that “among tJic arms of the 
ancient French, over and beside the Laiince, 
WcCs the Battailc - Axe, which they called 
' Anckon^ and moreover, yet to this day, in 
many Provinces of France, it is termed an 
AckoUf wherewith they served themselves in 
warre, by throwing it a farre off at joyning 
with the cnem}', onely to discover the man 
and to cleave his shield. Because this A chon 
was darted with such violence, as it would 
cleave the Shield, and compell the Maister 
thereof to hold down his arm, and being so 
discovered, as naked or unarmed; it made 
way 5 c>r the sooner surprizing of him. It 
seemeth, that this weapon was proper and 
particuler to the French Souldior, as well 
him on foote, as on horscbacke. For this 
cause they called it Frctndscus, Francisca, 
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seairis oblonga^ quam Franci librabant in 
Hastes, For the Hoiscraan, beside hi^ shield 
and Francisca (Armes common, as wee have 
said, to the Footman), had also ther Lance, 
which being broken, and serving to no further 
effect, he laid hand on his Francisca, as we 
learn the use of that weapon in the Arch¬ 
bishop of Tours, his second book, and twenty- 
seventh chapter,” 

33. It is satisfactory to find how respectfully 
these lessons of the Archbishop of Tours were 
received by the French knights; and curious" 
to see the preferred use of the Francisca by 
all the best of them—down, not only to Coeur 
de Lion’s time, but even to the day of Poitiers. 
In the last wrestle of the battle at Poitiers 
gate, ''La, fit le Roy jehan de sa main, 
merveillcs d’armes, ec tenoit une hache de 
guerre dont bien se deffendoit ct combattoit, 
—si la quartre partic de ses gens luy eussent 
lessembld, la journde eust dtd pour cux.*’ 
StiU more notably, in the episode qf fight 
which Froissart stops to tell just before*,^ 
between the Sire de Verclef, (on Severn) 
and the Picard squire Jean de Hclennes: 
the Englishman, losing his sword, dismounts 
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|o recover it, on which Helennes casts his 
own at him with such aim and force “qu'il 
acconsuit TAnglois es cuisses, tellenient quo. 
I'esp^e cntra dedans et le cousit tout pa-rmi, 
jusqu^aa bans.” 

On this the knight rendering himself, the 
squire binds his wound, and nurses him, stay¬ 
ing fifteen days ‘ pour famour de lui' at 
Chasteleraut, while his life was in danger; 
and afterwards carrying him in a litter all 
the w^y to his own chastcl in Picardy. 11 is 
ransom however is 6,000 nobles—I suppose 
about 25,000 pounds, of our present estimate;, 
and you may set down for one of the fatallest 
signs that the days of chivalry are near 
thpir darkening, how '^devint celuy Escuyer, 
Chevalier, pour le grand profit qiiMl eut dii 
Seigneur de Verclcf.” 

I return gladly to the dawn of chivalry, 
when, every hour and year, men were becom¬ 
ing inore gentle and more wise; while, even 
through^their worst cruelty and error, native 
polities of noblest cast may be seen asserting 
themselves for primal motive, and submitting 
themselves for future training. 

34. .We have hitherto got no farther in our 

V ■■ 
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notion of a Salian Frank than a Of h^ 

two principal weapons,—the shadow ^ 

however, begins to shape itself to us Oft this 

mist of the Brocken, bearing the lance light, 

passing into the javelin,—but the axS| 

woodman's weapon, heavy;—for economic^ 

reasons, in scarcity of iron, preferablest of aJl 

weapons, giving the fullest swing and weight 

of blow with least quantity of actual metal, and 

roughest foiging. Gibbon gives them also a 

‘weighty* sword, suspended from a \broad* 

belt: but Gibbon's epithets are always gratis, 

and the belted sword, whatever its measure, 

was piobably for the leaders only; the belt, 

itself of gold, the distinction of the Roman 
_ « 
Counts, and doubtless adopted from them^y 

the allied Frank leaders, afterwards taking the 

Pauline mythic meaning of the girdle of Trpth 

—^and so finally; the chief mark of Belted 

Knighthood. 

35. The Shield, for all, was round, wjelded 
like a Highlander's target:—armqjir, pre|- 
sumably, nothing but hard-tanned leather, W 
patiently close knitted hemp; “Their clo$e 
apparel,” says Mr. Gibbon, “accurately ex¬ 
pressed the figure of their limbs,” but ‘ appai^l' 



» 

isicnly Mihonlc-Gibbpnian for * nobody knows 
wbat/ He is more intelligible of their persons. 
*^The lofty stature of the Franks, and their 
blue eyeft, denoted a Germanic origin; the 
watUke barbarians were trained from their 
earliest youth to run, to leap, to sudm, to dart 
the javelin and battle-axe with unerring 
auUi to advance without hesitation against a 
superior enemy, and to maintain e.ther in life 
or death, the invincible reputation of their 
ancestors v (vi. 95) For the first time, in 358, 
appalled by the Emperor Julian’s \ictory at 
Straaburg, and besieged by him upon the 
Meuse^ a body of six hundied Fianks dis¬ 
pensed with the ancient law which commanded 
theip to conquer or die.” “Although they 
were strongly actuated by the allurements of 
rapine, they professed a disinterested love of 
war^ which they consideicd as the supicme 
honour and felicity of human nature; and 
their minds and bodies were so hardened by 
perpetual action that, accoiding to the lively 
etpr^Ssion of an orator, the snows of winter 
were as pleasant to them as the flowers of 
sprij^” (iiL 220). 

56], These mental and bodily viitues, or 
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indurations, were probably universal in the 
military rank of the nation : but we learn 
presentl}', with surprise, of so remarkably 
‘ free ’ a people, that nobody but *the King 
and royal family might wear their hair to 
their own liking. The kings wore theirs in 
flowing ringlets on the back and shoulders, 
—the Queens, in tresses rippling to their. 
feet,—but all the rest of the nation ^'were 
obliged, cither by law or custom, to shave 
the hinder part of their head, to comb their 
short hair over their forehead, and to content 
themselves with the ornament of two small 
whiskers.*’ 

37. Moustaches,—Mr. Gibbon means, I 
imagine: and 1 take leave also to suppose 
that the nobles, and noble ladies, might wear 
such tress and ringlet as became them. But 
again, we receive unexpectedly embarrassing 
light on the democratic institutions of the 
Franks, in being told that “ the various trades, 
the labours of agriculture, and tht arts pf 
hunting and fishing, were exercised by iennk 
hands for the einolu 7 nent of the Sovereign.” 

‘ Servile * and ‘ Emolument,' however, thougli 
at first they sound very dreadful and very 
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v^ong, are only Miltonic-Gibbonian expres¬ 
sions of the general fact that the Frankish 
Kings had ploughmen in their fields, employed 
weavers and smiths to make their robes and 
swords, hunted with huntsmen, hawked with 
falconers, and were in other respects tyran¬ 
nical to the ordinary extent that an English 
Master of Hounds may be. ''The mansion 
df the long-haired Kings was surrounded 
with convenient yards and stables for poultry 
and cattle; the garden was jdaiitcd with useful 
vegetables; the magazines filled with corn and 
wine either for sale or consumption; and the 
whole administration conducted by the strictest 
rules^of private economy.” 

38. I have collected these imperfect, and not 
always extremely consistent, notices of the 
aspect and temper of tlie Franks out of Mr. 
Gibbon’s casual references to them during a 
period of more than two centuries,—and the 
last passage quoted, which he accompanies 
with the statement that “one hundred and 
sixty of these rural palaces were scattered 
through the provinces of their kingdom,” with¬ 
out telling us what kingdom, or at what 
period, mi^t I think be held descriptive of 
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the general manner and system of thcHr 

monarchy after the victories of Clovis. But, 

■■ / 

from the first hour you hear of him, the 
Frank, closely considered, is alwa}^ an ex¬ 
tremely ingenious, well meaning, and indus¬ 
trious personage;—if eagerly acquisitive, afeo 
intelligently conservative and constructive; an 
element of order and crystalline edification, 
which is to consummate itself one day, ih 
the aisles of Amiens; and things generally 
insuperable and impregnable, if the inhabitants 
of them had been as sound-hearted as their 
builders, for many a day beyond. 

39. But for the present, we must retrace 
our ground a little; for indeed I have lately 
observed with compunction, in re-reading some 
of ray books for revised issue, that if ever I 
promise, in one number or chapter, careful 
consideration of any particular point in the 
next, the next never docs touch upon the 
promised point at all, but is sure to fix itself 
passionately on some antithetic, antipathic, or 
antipodic, point in the opposite hemisphere; 
This manner of conducting a treatise I find 
indeed extremely conducive to impartiality 
and largeness of view; but can conceive it 
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fo be—to the general reader—not only dis¬ 
appointing, (if indeed I may flatter myself 
tliat I ever interest enough to disappoint), but 
.even liable to confirm in his mind some of 
the fallacious and extremely absurd insinua- 
' tions of adverse critics respecting my incon¬ 
sistency, vacillation, and liability to be affected 
by changes of the weather in my principles 
or opinions. I purpose, there tore, in these 
historical sketches, at least to watch, and I 
hope partly to correct myself in this fault of 
promise breaking, and at whatever sacrifice 
my variously, fluent or rc-fluent humour, 
to tell in each successive chapter in some 
measure what the reader justifiably expects 
to be told. 

40. I left, merely glanced at, in my open¬ 
ing chapter, the story of the vase of Soissons. 
It may be found (and it is veiy nearly the 
only thing that is to be found respecting the 
personal life or character of the first Louis) 
in every cheap popular history of France; 
with cheap popular moralities engrafted there¬ 
on. Had I time to trace it to its first sources, 
perhaps it might take another aspect. But I 
give it you may anywhere find it—asking 
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you only to consider whether — even as sd 
read—it ma3^ not properly bear a somewhat 
different moral. 

41. The story is, then, that after tlte battle 
of Soissons, in the division of Roman, or 
Gallic spoil, the King wished to have a beauti- - 
fully wrought silver vase for—' himself,* I was 
going to write—and in my last chapter did 
mistakenly infer that he wanted it for his 
better self,—his Queen. But he wanted it 
for neither;—it was to restore to St. Remy, 
that it might remain among the consecrated 
treasures of Rheims. That is the first point 
on wliich the popular histories do not insist, 
and which one of his warriors, claiming equal 
division of treasure, chose also to ignore. 
The vase was asked by the King in addition 
to his own portion, and the Frank knights, 
while they rendered true obedience to their 
king as a leader, had not the smallest notion 
of allowing liim what more recent kings call 
M^o^'alties ’—taxes on everything theyc touch. 
And one of these Frank knights or Counts—a 
little franker than the rest—and as incredulous 
of St. Remy’s saintship as a Protestant Bishop, 
or Positivist Philosopher—took upon him to 
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•dispute the King’s and the Cluirdi’s claim, 
in the manner, suppose, of a Liberal opposition 
in the House of Commons; and disputed it 
with sifhli security of support by tlie public 
opinion of the fifth century, tliat—tlie King 
persisting in his request—Llic fearless soldier 
dashed the vase to pieces with his war-axe, 
exclaiming “Thou shall have 110 more than tli}' 
portion by lot." 

42. It is the first clear assertion of French 
'Liberte, Fratcrnitc and Egalite/ .supported, 
then, as now, by the destruction, which is 
the only possible active o])cration of “f^cc” 
pcrsonagcis, of the art thc'y cannot produce. 

The King did not continue the quarrel. 
Cowards w’ill think that he paused in 
cowardice, and malicious persons, that he 
pau.sed in malignity. He did pause in anger 
assuredly; but biding its time, which the 
anger of a strong man alvvays can, and bum 
hotter for the waiting, which is one of the 
chief teasons for Christians being told not 
to- let the sun go down upon it. Precept 
which Christians now-a-da3"s arc perfectly 
ready to obey, if it is somebodj^ else who has 
been injured; and indeed, the difficulty in 
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such cases is usually to get them^o think off* 
the injury even while the Sun rises on their 
wrath.* 

43. The sequel is very shocking iftdeed— 
to modern sensibility. I give it in the, if not 
polished, at least delicately varnished, language 
of the Pictorial History. 

“ About a year afterwards, on reviewing his 
troops, he went to the man who had struck 
the vase, and cxaininmg his arnis^ complained 
that they were in bad condition! ” (Italics 
mine) “ and threw them *' (What ? shield and 
sword ?) " on the ground. The soldier stooped 
to recover them; and at that mortient the 
King struck him on the head with his battle- 
axe, crying, ^Thiis didst thou to the vase at 
Soissoris.' " The Moral modern historian pro¬ 
ceeds to reflect that this—as an evidence of 
the condition of the F'-anks, and of the ties 
by which they were united,—gives but the 
idea of a band of Robbers and their chief. 
Wliich ip, indeed, so far as I can mysejf look 
into and dcciplier the nature of things, the 
Primary idea to be entertained respecting most 
of the kingly and military organizations in this 
* Rcatl Mr. Plimsoll’s article on coal mines for instance. 
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world, down to our own day; and, (unless 
perchance it be the Afghans and Zulus who 
are stealing our lands in England—instead of 
we th?irs, in their several countries.) But 
concerning the viannero{ this piece of military 
execution, I must for the present leave the 
reader to consider with liimself, whether indeed 
it be less Kingl}^, or more savage, to strike an 
uncivil soldier on the head with one's own 
battle-axe, than, for instance, to strike a person 
like Sir Thomas More on the neck with an 
executioner's,—using for the mechanism, and 
as it were guillotine bar and rope to the blow 
—the manageable forms of National Law, and 
the gracefully tw'ined intervention of a polite 
group of noblemen and bishops. 

44. F ar darker things have to be told of 
him than this, as his i)roud life dra\vs towards 
the close,—things which, if any of us could 
sec clear through darkness, you should be told 
in all the truth of them. But wc never can 
know, the truth of Sin ; for its nature is to 
deceive alike on the one side the Sinner, on 
the other the Judge. Diabolic—betraying 
whether wc yield to it, or condemn: Here 
is Gibbon's sneer—if you care for it; but I 
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gather first from the confused paragraphs 
which conduct to it, the sentences of praise, 
less niggard than the Sage of Lausanne usually 
grants to any hero who has confessed the 
influence of Christianity. 

45. '' Clovis, when lie was no more than 
fifteen years of age, succeeded, by his father's 
death, to the command of the Salian tribe. 
The narrow limits of his kingdom were con¬ 
fined to the island of the Latavians, with the 
ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arras; and 
at the baptism of Clovis, the number of his 
warriors could not exceed five thousand. The 
kindred tribes of the Franks who had seated 
llicmselvcs along the Scheldt, the Meuse, the 
Moselle, and the Rhine, were governed by 
their independent kings, of the Merovingian 
race, the equals, the allies, and sometimes the 
enemies of the Salic Prince. When he first took 
the field he had neither gold nor silver in his 
coffers, nor wine and com in liis magazines ; 
but he imitated the example of Cresar^ who 
in- the same country had acquired wealth by 
the sword, and purchased soldiers with the 
fruits of conquest. The untamed spirit of the 
Barbarians was tauglit to acknowledge the 
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I advantages of regular discipline. At the 
annual review of the month of March, their 
arms were diligently inspected; and when 
they tAversed a peaceful territory they were 
prohibited from touching a blade of grass. 
The justice of Clovis was inexorable; and his 
careless or disobedient soldiers were punished 
with in.stant death. It W'ould be superfluous 
to praise the valour of a T-'ank; but the 
valour of Clovis was dircct(!d b}’ cunl and 
consummate prudence. In all his transactions 
with mankind he calculated the weight of 
interest, of passion, and of opinion; and his 
measures w’crc sometimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and 
sometimes iliodcratcd by the milder genius of 
Rome, and Christianitja 

46. But tlic savage conqueror of Gaul was 
incapable of examining the proofs of a religion, 
which depends on the lal)orious investigation 
of historic evidence, and speculative theology. 
He jiras still more incapable of feeling the 
mild influence of the Gospel, wdiich persuades 
and purifies the heart of a genuine convert. 
His ambitious reign w^is a perpetual violation 
of moral and Chri.stian duties: his hands \Ycrc 
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Stained with blood, in peace as well as in war; f 

and, as soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod 

of the Gallican Church, he calmly assassinated 

all the princes of the Merovingian race/’ 

47. It is too true; but rhetorically put, in 

the first place—for wc ought to be told how 

many ' all' the princes were;—in the second 

place, we must note that, supposing Clovis 

had in any degree “ searched the Scriptures ” 

as presented to the Western world by St. 

Jerome, he was likely, as a soldier-king, to 

have thought more of the mission of Joshua* 

and Jehu than of the patience of Christ, whose 

sufferings he thought rather of avenging than. 

imitating : and the question whether the other 

Kings of the Franks should either succeed 

* 

him, or, in envy of his enlarged kingdom, 
attack and dethrone, was easily in his mind 


* Till; likuiicss wris afterward'^ taken up by legend, and 
the walls of Angoiilcmc, after the battle of Ikiiliers, arc said 
to have fallen at the sound of tlie trurniiets of Clovis. “A 
miracle,'* says Gibbon, “which may be reduced to ^hc sup¬ 
position llint some cleiical engineer had secretly imdermincd 
the foundations of the rampart.*’ I cannot loo often warn 
my honest readers against the modern habit of “reducing** 
all history whatever'to ‘the snppo.sition that* . . . etc., etc. 
The legend is of course the iialuial and easy expansion of a 
metaphor. 
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Convertible from a personal danger into the 
chance of the return of the whole nation to 
idolatry. And, in the last place, his faith in 
the Di^ne protection of his cause had been 
shaken^ by his defeat before Arles by the 
Ostrogoths; and the Frank leopard had not 
so Wholly changed his spots as to surrender to 
an enemy the opportunitj^ of a first spring. 

48. Finall}^, and beyond all Ibcsc personal 
questions, the forms of cruelty and subtlety— 
the former, observe, arising much out of a 
scorn of pain which was a condition of honour 
their women as well as men, arc in these 
savage races all founded on their love of glory 
in war, which can only be understood by com¬ 
paring what remains of the same temper in the 
higher castes of the North American Indians ; 
and, before tracing in final clearness the actual 
events of the reign of Clovis to their end, the 
reader will do well to learn this list of the 
personages of the great Drama, taking to heart 
the meaning of the mime of each, both in its 
probable effect on the mind of its bearer, and 
in its fateful expression of the course of their 
acts, and the consequences of it to future 
generations. 
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1. Clovis. Frank form, Hluodoveh. 'Glorious 

Holiness/ or consecration. Latin Chlo- 
dovisus, when baptized by St. Remy, 
softening afterwards through‘the cen¬ 
turies into Lhodovisus, Ludovicus, 
Louis. 

2. Alboflcda. * White household fairy * ? His 

youngest sister; married Thcodoric 
('r he Lit re i eh, ^ People's ruler ’), the great 
King of the Ostrogoths. 

Clotilde. Hlod-hilcla. ‘Glorious Battle- 
maid.’ His wife. ‘Hilda’first mean¬ 
ing Battle, pure ; and then passing into 
Queen or Maid of Battle. Christianized 
to Stc Clotilde in Franco, and Stc Hilda 
of Whitby cliff. 

3. Clotilde. His only daughter. Died for 

the Catholic faith, under Ariaii per¬ 
secution. 

4 Childcbert. His eldc.st .son by Clotilde, 
the first Frank King in Paris. 'Battle 
Splendour,’ softening into Hildcbert, 
and then Hildebrandt, as in the 
Nibelung. 

5. Chlodomir. ‘ Glorious Fame.’ His second 
son bv Clotilde. 
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Clotaire. His youngest son by Clotilde; 
virtually the destroyer of his father’s 
liouse. ' Glorious Warrior.’ 

7. ClildWowald. Youngest son of Chlodo- 
mir. * Glorious Power,’ afterwards ‘ St. 
Cloud.’ 

49. I will now follow straight, through their 
light and shadow, the course cf Clovis’ reign 
and deeds. 

A.I). 48 1 . Crowned, when he was only 
fifteen. Five years afterwards, he challenges, 
in the spirit, and almost in the language of 
chivalry,” the Roman governor Syagriiis, 
holding the district of Rhciiiis and Soissons. 

Campuni sibi procpai ari jiissit—he com- 
manded lus antagonist to prepare him a b«attle 
field ”—see Gibbon’s note and reference, chap, 
xxxviii. The Benedictine abbey of Nogent 
was afterwards built on the field, marked by 
a circle of Pagan sepulchres. ** Clovis be¬ 
stowed the adjacent lands of Lcuilly and 
Coney on the church of Rlicims.” *•' 

* When?—for iliis lrn(lili(»ii, ns well n.'. that of ihc vase, 
points to a friendship beiwccn Clovis ami Si. Uomy, and 
a singular resi^cct on llie King’s side for the Clirislians of 
(|aul, though he not yel himsi;lf eonverled. 


4 


Ci 
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A.D. 485. The Battle of Soissons. Nol^ 
dated by Gibbon : the subsequent death of 
Syagrius at the court of (the younger) Alaric, 
was in 486—take 485 for the battle. * 

50. A.D. 493. I cannot find any account 
of the relations between Clovis and the King 
of Burgundy, the uncle of Clotilde, which pre¬ 
ceded his betrothal to the orphan princess. 
Her uncle, according to the common history, 
had killed both her father and mother, and 
compelled her sister to take the veil—motives 
none assigned, nor authorities. Clotilde her¬ 
self was pursued on her way to France,* and 

* II is a. curious proof of llic w.^nt in vulcjar liislorians of 
tlie slightest sense of the vital interest of anything they tell, 
that neither in Giljbon, nor in Messrs. Bussey and Gaspey, 
nor in the clahovaLc ‘ flisl»uic des ViBcs do I*'ranee,’ can I 
find, with the best rcscaich my v. Inter’s morning allows, 
wliat city was at this lime the caiulal of Burgundy, or at 
lea'jt in which of its four nominal capitals.—Dijon, Besancon, 
(ieneva, and Vienne, — (!lo«ildc* wa^ brought up. The 
evidence seems to mo in favovir of Vienne— (called always 
by Messrs. B. and G., ‘Vienna,’ with what efi'cct on the 
minds of their dimly geographical readers I cannot say) 
—the rather that Clotilde’s mother is said to have been 

t. 

“ thrown into the Rhone with a stone round her neck.” The 
authc^r of the introduction to ‘ Bourgogne ’ in the ‘ Ilistoire 
des Villes ’ is so eager to gel hi«: little .spiteful snarl at any¬ 
thing like religion anywhere, that he entirely forgets the 
existence of the fust queen of France,—never names her, 
nor, a.s such, the jdacc of her birth,—but j:ontribiites only 
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^l^e litter in which she travelled captured, 
with part of her marriage portion. But the 
princess herself mounted on horseback, and 
rode, with part of her escort, forward into 
France, “ ordering her attendants to set fire 
to everything that pertained to her uncle and 
his subjects which they miglit meet witli on 
the way.” 

51. The fact is not chronicled, usually', 
among the sayings or doings of the Saints : 
but tlie punishment of Kings by destroying 
the property of their subjects, is too well 
iccognized a method of modern Christian 

lo the knowlodi^c of the young student tliii lieneficial quota, 
that Gondeband, “ plus politique que guenier, Inniva au 
milieu do srs conlroverses llit'ologifjiies avee Avitus, evt-que 
do lo lcinp«. do fairc mourir sos liois fioics ct cic 

reoucillir leur heritage.” 

The one broad fart whicli my own rcadeis will find it well 
to remember U that lliiigundy, at this lime, by whatever 
king or viclor tribe its inlinl>itants may be .‘subilued, does 
priictieally include the whole of hVeiub Swil/calamI, and 
even of the German, as far east as Vindonissa : -the Reu->s, 
from Vindouissa through Lucerne lo the St. (lolliard being 
its effect iw eastern boundary; that we.slwnid--ii meant nil 
Jura, and the l^ins of the Saone ; and sfuiliiward, included 
nil Savoy and Daupbinc'. According to the nullior of ‘La 
Suisse ITistoii<|uc' Clolilde was fir.st addressed iiy Clovis’s 
herald disguised as a begg.T.r, while she di.sliibulcd alms at 
the gate of St. Pierre at Geneva ; and hei departure anfl 
pursued flight iino‘Francc were fniin Dijon. 
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warfare to allow our indignation to burn hot 
against Clotilde; driven, as she was, hard 
by grief and wrath. The years of her youth 
are not counted to us; Clovis was already 
twenty-seven, and for three years maintained 
the faith of his ancestral religion against all 
the influence of his queen. 

52. A.D. 496. I did not in the opening 

chapter attach nearly enough importance to 
the battle of Tolbiac, thinking of it as merely 
compelling the Alemanni to recross the Rhine, 
and establishing the Frank power on its western 
bank. But infinitely wider results arc indicated 
in the short sentence with which Gibbon closes 
his account of the battle. “ After the conquest 
of the western provinces, the Franks alone re¬ 
tained their ancient possessions beyond the 
Rhine. They gradually subdued and civili::;cd 
the exhausted couiitrics as far as the Elbe 
and the mountains of Bohemia; and the peace 
of Europe was secured by the obedience of 
Germany.*' • 

53. For, in the south, Thcodoric had already 
“sheathed the sword in the pride of victory 
and the vigour of his age—and his farther 
reign of three and thirty years was consecrated 
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.0 the duties of civil government.*^ Even when 
his son-in-law, Alaric, fell by Clovis* hand in 
the battle of Poitiers, Theodoric was content 
to checR the Frank power at Arles, without 
pursuing his success, and to protect his infant 
grandchild, correcting at the same time sonic 
abuses in the civil government of Spain. So 
that the healing sovereignof the great Goth 
was established from Sicily to the Danube— 
and from Sirmium to the Atlantic ocean. 

54. Thus, then, at the close of the fifth 
century, you have Europe divided simply 
by her watcrslied; and two Christian kings 
reigning, with entirely beneficent and healthy 
power—one in tlie north—one in the south— 
the mightiest and worthiest of them married to 
the othePs youngest sister: a saint queen in 
the north—and a devoted and earnest Catholic 
woman, queen mother in the south. It is a 
conjunction of things memorable enough in 
the Earth’s history,—inucli to be thought of, 
oh fa^ whirling reader, if ever, out of tlic 
crowd of pent up cattle driven across Rhine, 
or Adige, you can extricate yourself for an 
hour, to walk peacefully out of the south gate 
of Cologne, or across Fra Giocondo's bridge 
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at Verona—and so pausing look through thfe 
clear air across the battlefield of Tolbiac to 
the blue Drachenfcls, or across the plain of 
St. Ambrogio to the mountains of GaAla. For 
there were fought—if you will think closely— 
Ihc two victor-battles of the Christian world. 
Constantine’s Only gave changed fOrin and 
dying colour to the falling walls of Rome; 
but the Frank and Gothic races, thus con¬ 
quering and thus ruled, founded the arts and 
established the laws which gave to all future 
Europe her joy, and her virtue. And it is 
lovel}’ to see how, even thus early, the Feudal 
chivalry depended for its life on the nobleness 
of its womanhood. Tlicre was no vision seen, 
or alleged, at Tolbiac. The King prayed siniply 
to the God of Clotildc. On the morning of the 
battle of Verona, Theodoric visited the tent 
of his mother and his sister, “and requested 
that on the most iliustrious festival of his life, 
they would adorn him with the rich garments 
which they had worked with their own,hands.” 

55. But over Clovis, there was extended yet 
another influence—greater than his queen’s. 
When his kingdom was first extended to the 
Loire, the shepherdess of Nanterre was already 
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•aged,—no torch-bearing maid of battle, like 
Clotilde, no knightly leader of deliverance like 
Jeanne, but grey in meekness of wisdom, and 
now 'filling more and more with crystal 
light.” Clovis’s father had known her; he 
himself made her his friend, and when he left 
Paris on the campaign of Poitiers, vowed that 
if victorious, he would build a Christian church 
on the hills of Seine. lie returned in victory, 
and with St. Genevieve at his side, stood on 
the site of the ruined Roman 'riiermce, just 
above the “Isle" of Paris, to fulfil his vajw: 
and to design the limits of the foundations 
of the first metropolitan church of Frankish 
Christendom. 

The King ^‘gave his battle-axe the swing,” 
and tossed it with his full force. 

Measuring with its (light also, the place 
of his own grave, and of Clotildc’s, and St. 
Genevieve’s. 

There they rested, and rest,—in soul,— 
togetljer. “ La Colline tout cntit;re porte 

1 

encore le nom de la patronne de Paris; une 
petite rue obscure a garde celui du Roi 
Conqueraut.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE LION TAMER. 

1. It has been often of late announced as a 
new discovery, that man is a creature oi‘ 
circumstances; and the fact has been pressed 
upon our notice, in the.hope, which appears 
to some people so pleasing, of being able at 
last to resolve into a succession *of splashes 
in mud, or whirlwinds in air, the ‘circum¬ 
stances ' answerable for his creation. But the 
more important fact, that his nature is not 
levelled, like a mosquito’s, to the mists of a 
marsh, nor reduced, like a mole’s, beneath the 
Grumblings of a burrow, but has been en¬ 
dowed with sense to discern, and instinct to 
adopt, the conditions which will make of it 
^he best that can be, is very necessarily ignored 
by philosophers who propose, as a beautiful 
fulfilment of human destinies, a life entertained 
by scientific gossip, in a cellar lighted by 
electric sparks, warmed by tubular inflation, 

X09 
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drained by buried, rivers, and fed, by the 
ministry of less learned and better pro¬ 
visioned races, with extract of beef, and 
potted crocodile. 

2. From these chemically'- analytic concep¬ 
tions of a Paradise in catacombs, undisturbed 
in its alkaline or acid virtues by the dread of 
Deity, or hope of futurity^, I know not how 
far the modern reader may" willingly withdraw 
himself for a little time, to hear of men who, 
in their darkest and most foolish day, sought 
by" their labour to make the desert as the 
garden of the Lord, and l>y their love to be¬ 
come worthy of permission to live with Him 
for ever. It has nevertheless been only by 
such toil, and in such hope, that, hitherto, 
the happiness, skill, or virtue of man has 
been possible: and even on the verge of the 
new dispensation, and promised Canaan, rich 
ill beatitudes of iron, steam, and fire, there 
are some of us, here and there, wdio may 
pause in filial piety to look back towards that 
wilderness of Sinai in which their fathers wor¬ 
shipped and died. 

3. Admitting, however, for the moment, that 
the main streets of Manchester, the district 
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immediately surrounding the Bank in London, 
and the Bourse and Boulevards of Paris, arc 
already part of the future kingdom of Heaven, 
when i!arlh shall be all Bourse and Boulevard, 
—the world of wliicli oui' fathers tell us was 
divided to them, as you already know, partly 
by climates, partly by races, partly by times; 
and the ‘ circumstances * under which a man’s 
soul was given to him, had to be eor-.idcrcd 
under these three heads:—In what climate is 
he ? Of what race ? At what time ? 

He can only be what these conditions 
permit. With appeal to these, he i>, to be 
heard;—understood, if it may be;—^judged, 
by our love, first—by our pity, if he need it— 
by our liuniilit3^, finally and always. 

4. To this end, it is needful evidently tliat 
wc should have truLlifiil maps of the world to 
begin with, and trutbful maps of our own 
hearts to end with; neither of tliesc maps 

^ being easily drawn at any' time, and jicrliaps 
Jeast.of all now—when the use of a map 
is chiefly to exhibit hotels and railroads; 
and humility is held the disagreeablcst and 
meanest of the Seven mortal Sins. 

5. Thus, in the beginning of Sir Edward 
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Creasy’s History of England, you find a map 
purporting to exhibit the possessions of the 
British Nation—illustrating the extremely 
wise and courteous behaviour of Mr. Fox to 
a Frenclimaii of Napoleon’s suite, in “ad¬ 
vancing to a terrestrial globe of unusual 
magnitude and distinctness, spreading his 
arms round it, over both the oceans and 
both the Indies,” and observing, in this 
impressive attitude, that “while Englishmen 
live, they overspread tlie whole world, and 
clasp it in the circle of their power.” 

6 . Fired by Mr. Fox’s enthusiasm, the 
otherwise seldom fiery Sir Edward proceeds 
to tell us that “our island home is the 
favourite domicile of freedom, empire and 
glory,” without troubling liimself, or his 
readers, to consider how long the nations 
over whom our freedom is imperious, and 
in whose shame is our glory, may be satis¬ 
fied in that arrangement of the globe and its 
affairs; or may be even at present convinced, 
of their degraded position in it by his method 
of its delineation. 

For, the map being drawn on Mercator’s 
projection, represents therefore the British 
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dominions in North America as twice the 
size of the States, and considerably larger 
than all South America put together: while 
the briTliant crimson with which all our 
landed property is coloured cannot but im¬ 
press the innocent reader with the idea of a 
universal flush of freedom and glory through¬ 
out all those acres and latitudes. So that 
he is scarcely likely to cavil at results so 
marvellous by inquiring into the nature and 
completeness of our government at any par¬ 
ticular place,—for instance in Ireland, in the 
Hebrides, or at tlic Cape. 

7. In the closing chapter of the first volume 
of *The Laws of Fcsolc’ I have laid down the 
mathematical principles of rightly drawing 
maps;—principles which for man}^ reasons it 
is well that my young readers should learn; 
the fundamental one being that you cannot 
flatten the skin of an orange without splitting 
. it, and must not, if you draw countries on the 
■^msp^it skin, stretch them afterwards to fill the 
gaps. 

The British pride of wealth which docs not 
deny itself the magnificent convenience of penny 
Walter Scotts and penny Shakcspcarcs, may 
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assuredly, in its future greatness, possess itself 
also of penny universes, conveniently spinnable 
on their axes. I shall therefore assume that 
my readers can look at a round globe, while 
I am talking of the world; and at a properly 
reduced drawing of its surfaces, when 1 am 
talking of a country. 

8. Whicli, if my reader can at pre.seiit do— 
or at least refer to a fairly drawn double-circle 
map of the globe with converging meridians— 

I will pray him next to observe, that, although 
the old division of the world into four quarters 
is now nearly clTaccd by cmigj'ation and Atlantic 
cable, yet the great historic question about the 
globe is not how it is divided, here and there, 
by ins and outs of land or sea; but how it is 
divided into zones all round, by ii resistible laws 
of light and air. It is oftczi a matter of very 
minor interest to know whether a man is an 
American or African, a European or an Asiatic. 
But it is a matter of extreme and final interest 
to know if he be a Brazilian or a Patagonian,..** 
a Japanese or a Samoyede. 

9. In the course of the last chapter, I asked 
the reader to hohl firmly the conception of the 
great division of climate, which separated the 
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wandering races of Norway and Siberia from 
the calmly resident nations of Britain, Gaul, 
Germany, and Dacia. 

Fasten*now that division well home in your 
itiind, by drawing, however rudely, the course 
of the two rivers, little thought of by common 
geographers, but of quite unspeakable im¬ 
portance ^in human history, the Vistula and 
the Dniester. 

lO. They rise within thirty nulcs of each 
other,* and each runs, not counting ins and 
outs, its clear three hundred miles, — the 
Vistula to the north-west, the DnieKt?r to 
the south-east: the two of them together cut 
Europe straight across, at the broad neck of 
it,—and, more deeply looking at the tiling, 
they divide Europe, properly so called—Eur- 
opa’s own, and Jove’s—the small cducalion- 
able, civilizablc, and more or less mentally 
rational fragment of the globe, from the great 
Siberian wilderness, Cis-Ural and Trans- 
U ral; ^the inconceivable chaotic space, occu¬ 
pied datelcssly by Scythians, Tartars, Huns, 

4 _ 

Cossacks, Bears, Ermines, and Mammoths, in 
various thickness of hide, frost of brain, and 

* Taking Ihe ‘San’ branch of Upper Vistuln. 
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woe of abode—or of unabiding. Nobody’s 
history worth making out, has anything to do 
with them; for the force of Scandinavia never 
cainc round bj'^ Finland at all, bift: always 
sailed or paddled itself across the Baltic, or 
down the rocky w'est coast; and the Siberian 
and Russian ice-pressure merely drives the 
really mciiiornble races into greater concen¬ 
tration, and kneads tlicm up in fiercer and 
more necessitous exploring masses. But by 
tliosc exploring masses, of true Furopean 
birth, our own history was fashioned for ever; 
and, therefore, these two truncating and guard¬ 
ing I'ivers arc to be marked on 3-011 r map of 
Europe with supreme clearness : the Vistula, 
with Warsaw astride of it half way down, and 
embouchure in Baltic,-—the Dniestei, in Kuxine, 
flowing each of them, measured arrow straight, 
as far as from Edinburgh to London,—with 
windings,* the Vistula six hundred miles, and 
the Dniester five—count them together for a 
thousand miles of between Europe anj^ 

the Desert, reaching from Dantzic to Odessa. 

Nou*, liywovcr, fjfuerally that I ho strength of a river, 
ca'tcris parihns, lo bo esiliinalod by its slraij^hl course, 
windings boin" almost always caiv.cd by Hals in which it 
can receive no liibiitaiies. 
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11 . Having got your Europe moated off into 
this manageable and comprehensible space, 
you are next to fix tlie limits which divide the 
four GotSic countries, Britain, Gaul, Germany, 
and Dacia, from the four classic countries, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and Lydia. 

There is no oilier generally opponent term 
to ‘ Gothic * but * Classic ’; and 1 am content 
to use it for the sake of practical I'vcndtli and 
clearness, though its precise meaning for a 
little while remain unascertained. Onl3'' get 
the gcograph}' well into your mind, and the 
nomenclature will settle itself at its leisure. 

12 . Broadl}'^, then, you have sea between 
Britain and Spain—Pyrenees between Gaul 
and Spain—Alps between German^" and Ital^’ 
—Danube between Dacia and Greece. You 
must consider cver^^thing south of the Danube 
as Greek, variously influenced from Athens on 
one side, Bj'zantiiim on the other; then, across 
the .^Egean, you have the great countr^’^ ab- 
s urdly called Asia Minor, (for we might just 

* as well call Greece, Europe Minor, or Cornwall, 
England Minor,) but which is properly to be re¬ 
membered as T^ydia,’ the country which infects 

with passion, and tempts with wealth; which 

II 
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taught the Lydian measure in music, and 
softened the Greek language on its border 
into Ionic; whicli gave to ancient history the 
tale of Troy, and to Christian history, tlic glow, 
and the decline, of the Seven Churches. 

13. Opposite to these four countries in the 
south, but separated from them either by sea 
or desert, arc other four, as easily remembered 
—Morocco, Libya, Egypt, and Arabia. 

Morocco, virtually consisting of the chain of 
Atlas and the coasts depending on it, may be 
most conveniently thought of as including the 
modern Morocco and Algeria, with tlic Canaries 
as a dependent group of islands. 

Lib^^a, in like manner, will include the 
modern Tunis and Tripoli: it will begin on 
the west with St. Augustine’s town of Hippo; 
and its coast is colonized from Tyre and 
Greece, dividing it into the two districts of Car¬ 
thage and Cyrcnc. Egypt, the countiy of the 
River, and Arabia, the country of Rivci, 
arc to be tliouglit of as the two great so n tho rn 
powers of separate Religion. 

14. You have thus, easily and clearly 
memorable, twelve countries, distinct evermore 
by natural laws, and forming three zones from 
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north to south, all healthily habitable—but 
the raees of the northern-most, cliscii)lined in 
endurance of cold : those of the central zone, 

f 

perfected by the enjoyable suns alike of 
summer and winter ; those of the southern 
zone, trained to endurance of heat. Writing 
them now in tabular view, 

Britain Gaul Germany Dacia 

Spain Italy Greece LjUia 

Morocco Libya Lgypt Arabia, 

you have the ground of all useful profane 
history mapi)ed out in the simplest terms; 
and then, as the fount of inspiration, for all 
these countries, with the strength which every 
soul that has possessed, has held sacred and 
supernatural, you have last to conceive per¬ 
fectly the small hill district of the Holy Land, 
with Philistia and Syria on its flanks, both 
of them chastising forces: but Syria, in the 
beginning, herself the origin of the chosen 
race—Syrian ready to perish w^'^.s my 
and the Syrian Rachel being thought 
of always as the true mother of Israel. 

15.,And remember, in all future study of 
the relations of these countries, you must 
never allow your mind to be disturbed by the 
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accidental changes of political limit. No 
matter who rules a country, no matter what 
it is officially called, or how it is^ formall}^ 
divided, eternal bars and doors are set to it by 
the mountains and seas, eternal laws enforced 
over it b}^ the clouds and stars. The people 
that are born on it arc ils people, be they a 
thousand times again and again conquered, 
exiled, or captive. The stranger cannot be 
its king, the invader cannot be its possessor; 
and, although just laws, maintained whether by 
the people or their cojiqucrors, have alwaj'^s 
the api)ointcd good and strcngtli of justice, 
nothing is permanently helpful to Jiny race or 
condition of men but the spirit that is in their 
own hearts, kindled by the love of their native 
land. 

i6. Of course, in sa3dng that the invader 
cannot be the possessor of any country, I 
sj^eak only of invasion such as that b}" the 
Vandals of I.ibya, or by ourselves of India; 
where the conquering race does not 
permanently inhabitant. You arc not to call 
Lib^’a Vandalia, nor India England, because 
these countries arc temporarily under the 
rule of Vandals and English; neither Italy 
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Gothland under Ostrogoths, nor England Den¬ 
mark under Canute. National character varies 
as it fades under invasion or in corruption; 
but if ever it glows again into a new life, that 
life must be tempered by the earth and sky 
of the country itself. Of the twelve names of 
countries now given in their order, only one 
will be changed as wc advance in our history; 
—Gaul will ])ropeily become Frar^e whe-.a tiie 
Franks become her abiding inliabitants. The 
other clev’^cn primary names will serve us to 
the end. 

17. With a moment’s more patience, there¬ 
fore, glancing to tlic far East, we shall have 
laid the foundations of all our own needful 
gcograph3^ As tlio northern kingdoms are 
moated from the Scythian desert by the 
Vistula, so the .southern arc moated from the 
d3"nastics properly called * Griental ’ by the 
Euphrates ; which, “ partly sunk beneath the 
Persian Gulf, reaches from the .shores of 
pplQpchistnn and Oman to the mountains of 
Armenia, and forms a huge hot-air funnel, the 
base ” (or mouth) of which is on the tropics, 
while its extremity reaches thirty-seven de¬ 
grees of northern latitude. Hence it comes 
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that the Scmoom itself (the specific and 
gaseous Scmoom) pays occasional visits to 
Mosoul and Djczccrat Onier, while the ther¬ 
mometer at Bagdad attains in simimer an 
elevation capable of staggering the belief of 
even an old Indian.” * 

18. This vallc}^ in ancient days formed the 
kingdom of Assyria, as the valley of the Nile 
formed that of Egypt. In the work now before 
us, we have nothing to do with its people, who 
were to the Jews merely a hostile power of 
captivity, inexorable as the clay of their walls, 
or the stone of their statues; and, after the 
birth of Christ, the marshy valley is no more 
than a field of battle between West and East. 
Beyond the great river,—Persia, India, and 
China, form the southern ‘ Oriens.’ Persia is 
properly to be conceived as reaching from the 
Persian Gulf to the mountain chains which 
flank and feed the Indus; and is the true vital 
power of the East in the days of Marathon; 
but it has no influence on Cliristian 
except through Arabia; while, of the northern 

* Sir F. Palgraw, * Aralua,* vol. ii., p. 155. I gratefully 
adopt ill the next paragraph his division of Asiatic nations, 
p. 160. 
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Asiatic tribes, Mcdc, Bactrian, Parthian, and 
Scythian, changing into Turk and Tartar, wc 
need take no heed until they invade us in our 
own historic territory. 

19. Using therefore the terms 'Gothic' and 
‘ Classic ’ for broad di.stinction of the northern 
and central zones of this our own territory, wc 
may conveniently also use the vv^ord 'Arab' * 
for the whole southern zone. Th(^ influence 
of Egypt vanislics soon after the fourth cen¬ 
tury, while lliat of Arabia, powerful from the 
beginning, rises in the sixth into an empire 
whose end wc have not sccn.'|“ And you may 
most riglitly conceive the religious principle 
which is the base of that empire, by re¬ 
membering, that while the Jews forfeited their 
prophetic power by taking up the profession 

* Clil*!’**!!’-; diaptcr with .1 .senUnci* 

which may l)c Inkcn ;is the c'jntonu' of llic cniiic history uc 
have It) invcstif^alc : “The ihrcc iMcat nation'* of tlu* worhl, 
the Urcchs, the Saracen-', and the J''ianks, oncounlcied each 
other on the lljeatrc of Italy.” I use llic mme gi-nc-ral word, 
Goth.*;, instead of Fi.inKs; and the more aecnralc w'ord, 
Aral), for Saracen ; hnt c)lhervYi''e. the reader will ol>ser\e 
that the division i-, the same as mine. Giibhori doe-, not 
recognize the Roman jieople as a nation -but only the 
Roman power as an cmpiie. 

+ Recent events have shown the force of ihe.se words, 
(Note on revision, May, 1885.) 
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of usury over tlie whole earth, the Arabs 
returned to the simplicity of prophecy in its 
beginning by the well of llagar, and arc not 

I 

opponeiils to Christianity; but only to the 
faults or follies of Christians. They keep still 
their faith in the one God who spoke to 
Abraham their Father; and are Ilis children 
in that simplicity, far more truly than the 
nominal Christians who lived, and live, only 
to dispute in vociferous council, or in frantic 
schism, the relations of the Father, the Son, 
and the floly Ghost. 

20. Trusting my reader then in future to 
retain in his mind without confusion the idea 
of the three zones. Gothic, Classic, and Arab, 
each divided into four countries, clearly re¬ 
cognizable through all ages of remote or recent 
history;—1 must farther, at once, simplify for 
him the idea of the Roman Euipir(\ (see note 
to last paragraph,) in the manner of its affecting 
them. Its nominal extent, teni])orary conquests, 
civil dissensions, or internal vices, are sc arcely 
of any historical moment at all; the real Empire 
is effectual only as an exponent of just law, 
military order, and mechanical art, to untrained 
races, and as a translation of Greek thought 
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into less diffused and more tenable schciiie for 
them. The Classic zone, from the bej^inniiiL; 
to the end of its visible authority, is composed 
of these two elements — Greek imagination, 
with Roman order: and tlic divisions or 
dislocations of the third and fourth century 
arc merely the natural a])paritions of their 
differences, when the political .system which 
concealed them was tested b}' Chri.-^tianity. 
It seems almost wholl}^ lost sight of by ordinary 
historians, that in the wars of the last Romans 
with the Goths, the great Gothic captains were 
all Christians; and that the vigorous aiKi naive 
form which the dawning faith took in their 
minds is a more important subject of investi¬ 
gation, by far, than the inevitable wars which 
followed the retirement of Diocletian, or the 
confused schisms and crimes of the lascivious 
court of Constantine. I am compelled, however, 
to notice the terms in which die last arbitrary 
dissolutions of the empire took place, that 
they nia}^^ illustrate, instead of confusing, the 
arrangement of the nations which I would 
fasten in your memory. 

21 . In the middle of die fourth century 
you have, politically, what Gibbon calls “ tlic 
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final division of the Eastern and Western 
Empires.^' This really means only that the 
Emperor Valcntinian, yielding, though not 
without hesitation, to the feeling now con¬ 
firmed ill the legions that the Empire was 
too vast to be held by a single person, tiikes 
his brother for his colleague, and divides, 
not, truly speaking, their authority, but their 
attention, between the cast and the west. 
"J'o his brother Valens he assigns the ex¬ 
tremely vague Pnefccturc of the East, from 
the lower Danube to the confines of Persia,” 
while for his own immediate government he 
reserves the “ warlike prcefecturcs of lllyricum, 
Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity of Greece 
to the Caledonian rampart, and from the riim- 
part of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas.” 
That is to say, in less poetical cadence, 
(Gibbon had better have put his history 
into hexameters at once,) Valcntinian kept 
under his owui watch the whole of Roman 
Europe and Africa, and left Lydia an d Cau - 
casus to his brother. Lydia and Caucasus 
never did, and never could, form an Eastern 
Empire,—they were merely outside depend¬ 
encies, useful for taxation in peace, dangerous 
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by their multitudes in war. There never was, 
from the seventh century before Christ to the 
seventh ^aftcr Christ, but one Roman Empire, 
which meant, the power over humanity of such 
men as Cincinnatns and Agricola; it expires 
as the race and temper of llicse expire; 
the nominal extent of it, or brilliancy at 
any moment, is no more than the reflection, 
farther or nearer upon the clon/^s, of tlie 
flames of an altar whose fuel was of noble 
souls. There is no true dale for its division; 
there is none for its destruction. Whether 
Dacian J^robus or Noric Odoaccr be oji the 
throne of it, the force of its living principle 
alone is to be watched—remaining, in arts, 
in laws, and in habits of thought, dominant 
still in Europe down to the twelfth century;— 
in language and example, dominant over all 
educated men to this hour. 

22. But in the nominal division of it by 
Valcntinian, let us note Gibbon’s definition 
(T_ assume it lo be his, not the Emperor’s) 
of European Roman Empire into “ Illyricum, 
Italy, and Gaul.” I have already said you 
must hold everything south of the Danube for 
Greek, The tw'o chief districts immediately 
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south of the stream are upper and lower 
Mtesia, consisting of tlic slope of the Thracian 
mountains northward to tlie river, with the 

f 

plains between it and them. This district 
you must notice for its importance in form¬ 
ing^ tlie ]\I(rso - Gothic alphabet, in whicli 
the “Grech is by far the principal element,”* 
giving sixteen letters out of the twenty-four. 
The Gotliic invasion under the I'cign of Valcns 
is the first that establishes a Teutonic nation 
within the frontier of the empire; but they 
only thereby bring themselves more directly 
under its spiritual power. Their bishop, Ul- 
philas, adopts this Mtesian alphabet, two-thirds 
Greek, for his translation of the Bible, and it 
is universally disseminated and perpetuated by 
that translation, until the cxlinction or absorp¬ 
tion of the Gothic race. 

23. South of the 7'hracinn mountains you 
have Thrace her.sclf, and the countries con¬ 
fusedly called Dalmatia and Illyria, forming 
the coa.st of the Adriatic, and reaching inwards 
and castwai’fls to the mountain watershed. 1 
have never been able to form a clear notion 
myself of the real character of the people of 
* Milinan, ‘TIist. of Chrhtianity,’ vol. iii. p. 36. 
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these districts, in any given period ; but they 
arc all to be massed together as northern 
Greek, having more or less of Greek blood 
and dialect according to their nearness to 
Greece proper; though ncitlicr sharing in 
her philosopliy, nor submitting to her dis¬ 
cipline. But it is of course far more accurate, 
in broad terms, to speak of tlicsc Illyrian, 
Mocsiaii, and Macedonian districts as all Greek, 
than with Gibbon or Valcntinian to speak c»f 
Greece and Macedonia as all Ilhrian.* 

24. In the same imperial or poetical generali¬ 
zation, we find England massed with franco 
under the term Gaul, and bounded by the 
“Caledonian rampart.” Whereas in our own 
division, Caledonia, Hibernia, and Wales, are 
from the tirsl considcicd as essential parts of 
Britain,t and the link with the continent is lu 

* r Ilnd llu* srnno ifiMU’inli/.'iLi-.m to the mi'ilcin 

student under the lenii ‘Uulk.in I’cniiisuln,’ cxtin^nisl 
evi-ry ruy and liacc of [M-^t liiMory nl onre. 

(iil>l)()n\ intiie slalcimnl idoar cminjdi. 

“ I'Vtun tho or llii* rMriMuily of C'aithnt-'i aiul Ulsler, 

the inc'inory of Celtic 01 i.Lfin distinctly picsciAtd in tlio 
peijutual lesiMnblancc' of leli'.dDU, :ii'.d nianncis, 

and the jKCuliar cliaiaeler of the I’riii-li liil'Cs niij^ht he 
n.iturally ascribed Id the inniKCice of accidental and local 
cirruin''lanccs.” I'lie ra)\vlaiul Scots, “ wlu :U-c:ileis *’ r^r 
Wandercis, and the liibli, aio \ciy p<»silively idcnlifii’d by 
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be conceived as formed by the settlement of 
Britons in Brittany, and not at all by Roman 
authority beyond the I lumber. 

25. Thus, then, once more reviewing our 
order of countries, and noting only that the 
British Islands, ihoiigli for the most part 
thrown by measured degree much north of the 
rest of the north zone, arc brought by the 
influence of the Gulf Stream into the same 
climate; you have, at the lime when our his¬ 
tory of Christianity begins, the Gothic zone yet 
unconverted, and having not yet even heard 
of the new faith. You have the Classic zone 
variously and increasingly conscious of it, 
disputing with it, striving to extinguish it— 
and your Arab zone, the ground and .susten¬ 
ance of it, encompassing the Holy Land with 
the warmth of its own wings, afid cherishing 

Gil)l)on at llio lime our o'".!. liiblory “ Tt is coiain'^ 

(iliilics his, net mine) “ ihaL in the <lec]iiiini; of the 
Roman Empire, 1 aleilonia, lithnnl, .md Ihe Isle of Man, 
wcie inhabileil I^y ihc Scot.s.”- (’Iiap. 25, vol. iv., ji. 279. 

The higher civilbalion ami fochler efuirrigoof the Lowland 
roiKlcied them either the \iclim.'. of .Scotland, or the 
grateful siib|-..cls of Rome. The moiinlainccrii. Eicl among 
the firampi.ans, or of their own eolouv in Ccunwall an'd 
Wales, have never been eilher in divided or .subdued, anfl 
rL'inain to this day the aitlcb^ and feailuss strength of the 
liriiish race. 
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there—embers of phamix fire over all the 
earth—the hope of Resurrection. 

26. What would have been the course, or 
issue, of Christianity, had it been orally 
preached only, and unsupporLcd by its poetical 
literature, might be the subject of (lecpdy in¬ 
structive speculation—if a historian’s duty 
were to reflect instead of record. The power 
of the Christian faith was however', in tlie fact 
of it, always founded on the written proidiecies 
and histories of the Bible ; and on the inter¬ 
pretations of tlieir meaning, given hy tlic 
example, far more than hy the precept, of the 
great monastic orders. The poetry and historj^ 
of the Syrian 'J'estaments were given to the 
Latin Church by St. Jcrf)iiic, while ih.c virtue 
and cfTu’ienc^' of monastic life arc .summed, in 
the rule of St. Benedict. To undcrstaiid the 
relation of the work of these two men to the 
general order of tlic Clnirch, is (juite the first 
requirement for its fartlicr intelligible bistoj-y. 

Gibbon's thirty-seventh chapter profes.'^cs 
to give an account of the 'Institution of the 
Monastic Life' in the third ccntnrv. But the 
monastic life had been institTitcd soincwdiat 
earlier, and b}’’ many prophets and kings. By 
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Jacob, when he laid the stone for his pillow; 
by Moses, when he drew aside to see the 
burniiis::: bush ; by David, before he had left 
“those few sheep in the wilderness”; and 
by the prophet wlio “was in the deserts till 
the time of his showin^^ unto Israel.’’ Its 
primary “institution,” for Europe, was Nunia's, 
in that of the Vestal Virt^ins, and Collcf^e of 
Au.^mrs; founded on the oriji^iiiall}’ Etrurian 
and derived Roman conception of pure life 
dedicate to the service of God, and practical 
wisdom dependent on Ilis .guidance.* 

The form which the monastic spirit took in 
later times depended far more on the corruption 
of the common world, from which it was forced 
to recoil either in indii^nalion or terror, than 
on any chan/^e brou,nlit about by Christianity 
in the ideal of human virtue and happiness. 

27. “ E.f^ypt ” (Mr. Gibbon thus bec^ins to 

* T should in\ .elf m;uk ci.- the futullesl instant in the 
decline of the Roman h'lmjare, Julian's rejection of the 
coiin'icl of the AufTurs. “Vor the last lime, the Rtruscan 
llanihpices accMinj-'anied a K‘»nian Ihnpeior, hnt by a 
sinjriilar Vitality their adveisc interjnetalion of the sijjns 
of heaven was disdained, and Julian followeil the advice 
of the |)hilosophers, who coloured their I'licdiclion.'i ^\ith 
the hrii^ht hue', of the Kinperor'.s aiiiliitiou.” (Milnian, 
‘Hist, of ChrLstianily,’ cliaj). vi.) 
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account for tlic new Institution!), “ the fruit¬ 
ful parent of superstition, afTordecl the first 
example of monastic life.” Egypt had her 
superstitions, like other countries; but was 
so little the parent of superstition that per¬ 
haps no faith among the imaginative races 
of the world has been so feebly missionary 
as hers. She never prevailed on even the 
nearest of licr neighbours to worship cats 
or cobras witli her; and I am alone, to my 
belief, rimong recent scholars, in maintaining 
Herodotus’ statement of licr influence on the 
archaic theology of Greece. But that influence, 
if an}'^, was formative and dclineativc; not 
ritual: so that in no ease, and in no country, 
was Egypt the parent of Superstition: while 
she was beyond all dispute, for all people and 
to all time, llic parent of Geometry", Astronom3'', 
Architecture, and Chivaliy. She was, in its 
material and technic elements, the misti'css of 
Literature, showing authors who before could 
only scratch on wax and wood, how to weave 
paper and engrave porphyry. She was the 
first exponent of the law of Judgment after 
Death for Sin. She was the Tutress of Moses ; 
and the Hostess of Chri.st. 


I 
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28. It is both probable and natural that, in 
such a country, the disciples of any new 
spiritual doctrine should brin^; it to closer 
trial than was possible among tlie illiterate 
warriors, or in the storm-vexed solitudes of 
the North; yet it is a thoughtless error to 
deduce the subsequent power of cloistered 
fraternity from the lonely passions of Egyptian 
monachism. The anchorites of the first three 
centuries vanish like feverish spectres, when 
the rational, merciful, and laborious laws of 
Christian societies are established; and the 
clearly recognizable rewards of heavenly soli¬ 
tude are granted to those only who seek the 
Desert for its redemption.* 

29. ^The clearly recognizable rewards,,’ I 
repeat, and with cautious emphasis. No man 
has any data for estimating, far less right of 
judging, the result.'' of a life of resolute self- 
denial, until he has had the courage to try it 
himself, at least for a time: but I believe no 
reasonable person will wish, and no honest 
person dare, to deny the benefits he has 

* Even the best Catholic lustori.ans are loo CDmmonly 
blind to the inviol.-ible connection of moiiii'ilic virtue wiih 
the Ilcnedicline law of agricuUural labour. (Nolo on 
revision, 1885.) 
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occasionally felt both in mind and body, 
during' periods of accidental privation from 
luxury, cj- exposure to danger. The extreme 
vanity of the modern Englishman in making 
a momentary Stylites of himself on the top of 
a Horn or an Aiguille, and his occasional 
confession of a charm in the solitude of the 
rocks, of which he modifies nevertheless the 
poignancy with his pocket nev\>paiKT, and 
from the prolongation of which he thankfully 
escapes to the nearest tahlc-d’hotc, ought to 
make us less scornful of the pride, and more 
intelligent of the passion, in which the mountain 
anchorites of Arabia and P.ilestinc condemned 
themselves to lives of seclusion and suffering, 
which were comforted only by supernatural 
vision, or celestial hope. That phases of 
mental disease arc the necessary consequence 
of exaggerated and independent emotion of 
kind must, of course, be remembered in 
reading the legends of the wilderness; but 
neither physicians nor moralists have yet 
attempted to distinguish the morbid states 
of intellect * which are extremities of noble 

* Gibbon’s hypothclical conclusion respcclin^j tlic effects 
of 5clf-mortifica.lion, and his followin'; hi'^lorical slalcnicnt, 
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passion, from those which are the punishments 
of ambition, avarice, or lasciviousness. 

30. Setting all questions of this nature aside' 
for the moment^^ my younger readers need only 
hold the broad fact that during the whole of 
the foin tli ccntiiiy, multitudes of self-devoted 
men led lives of extreme misery and pov^erty in 
the effort to obtain some closer knowledge of 
the Being and Will of God. Wc know, in any 


mu^l Ik- noted a-, in iheiiT'Clves rontnininc; the entire views 
of tlic modern idiilorjoidiies and polifics which have since 
clian^ed the monasteries of Italy into barracks, and llic 
chiiri’ln's of I'lanre into inai^a/im-s. “This vokinlary 
martyrdom mns/ have tnadiially (li'shi>yL-d the? sensibility, 
both of mind and body ; nor ran i( he pnsnnird that the 
fanatics who torment ihc’insc-lvt-':, aic callable of any livtdy 
anVclioij for the rest of mankind. A cruel unfeelin;^ temper 
ha\ t tiarai Irrhtil ihe. monks of every a\e ttud counlryy 

How mnch of pcnetralion, or j\ulj,pTi( nt, this sentence 
cxliibits, I bope will bec'omc manifest to ihc reader as T 
unfold Ix'fore him the aclnal history o'" Ins faith ; but beinj;. 
I suppose, myself one of the last surviviiiir witnesses of the 
character of rerhise life as it ^!ill e\i--ted in the bojonning' of 
this conliuy, I c. n p-oint to 1ji<- pr)rliaitnre of it given by 
Scott in ibo i’". trod action to ‘The Mon.astery ’ as one iJerfcct 
and trustworthy, to the letter and to the sjnril ; and for 
myself can say, that the most gentle, n fined, and *n the 
deepest sense amiable, phases of character I have ever 
knrnvn, have been either iho'se of monks, or of domestic 
servants trained in the Catholic faith. (Ami, when I wrote 
this sentence —I did not knrjw Miss Alexamlcr's Edwige. 

Note on revision, 1885.) 
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available clearness, neither what they suffered, 
nor what they learned. We cannot estimate 
*thc solemnizing or reproving power of their 
examples on the less zealous Christian world ; 
and only God knows how far their prayers for 
it were heard, or their persons accepted. This 
only we may observe with reverence, that 
among all their numbers, none seem to have 
repentSid their chosen manner cf exi.^tence; 
none perish by melancholy or suicide; tlicir 
self-adjudged sufferings are never inflicted in 
the hope of shortening the lives they embitter 
or purify; and the hours of dream or medita¬ 
tion, on mountain or in cave, appear seldom to 
have dragged so heavily as those which, with¬ 
out cither vision or reflection, we pass oiir.selvcs, 
on the embankment and in the tunnel. 

31. But whatever may be alleged, after 
ultimate and honest scrutiny, of tlie follies or 
virtues of anchorite life, wc are unju'^t to 
Jerome if wc think of him as its introducer 
into the West of Europe, lie passed through 
it himself as a phase of spiritual discipline; 
but he represents, in his total nature and final 
work, not the vexed inactivity of the Eremite, 
but the eager industry of a benevolent tutor 
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and pastor. His heart is in continual fervour 
of admiration or of hope—remaining to the 
last as impetuous as a child’s but as affectionate;' 
and the discrepancies of Protestant objection 
by which his character has been confused, or 
concealed, may be gathered into some dim 
picture of his real self when once we compre¬ 
hend the simplicity of his faith, and sympathise 
a little with the eager charity which can so 
easily be wounded into indignation, and is 
never repressed by policy. 

32. The slight trust which can be placed in 
modern readings of him, as they now stand, 
may be at once proved by comparing the two 
passages in which Milman has variously 
guessed at the leading principles of his political 
conduct. ^‘Jerome began (!) and ended his 
career as a monk of Palestine; he attained, he 
aspired to^ no dignity in the Church. Though 
ordained a presbyter against his will, he 
escaped the episcopal dignity which was 
forced upon his distinguished contemporaries.” 
('History of Christianity,* Book III.) 

“Jerome cherished the secret hope, if it 
was not the avowed object of his ambition, to 
succeed Damasus as Bishop of Rome. Is the 
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rejection of an aspirant so singularly unfit for the 
station, from his violent passions, his insolent 
treatmen| of his adversaries, his utter want of 
self-command, his almost unrivalled faculty of 
awakening hatred, to be attributed to the saga¬ 
cious and intuitive wisdom of Rome? ” (' His¬ 
tory of Latin Christianity,’ Book I., chap, ii.) 

33. You may observe, as an almost unex¬ 
ceptional character in the sagacinii? ivisdom ” 
of the Protestant clerical mind, that it in¬ 
stinctively assumes the desire of pozver and 
place not only to be laiivcrsal in Priesthood, 
but to be always purely selfish in the ground 
of it. The idea that power might possibly be 
desired for the sake of its benevolent use, so 
far as I remcinber, docs not once occur in the 
pages of any ecclesiastical historian of recent 
date. In our own reading of past ages we 
will, with the reader's permission, very calmly 
put out of court all accounts of “ hopes 
cherished in secret"; and pay very small 
attention to the reasons for mediaeval conduct 
which appear logical to the rationalist, and 
probable to the politician.* We concern 

* The habit of assuming, for the conduct of men of sense 
and feeling, motives intelligible to the foolish, and probable 
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ourselves only with what these singular and 
fantastic Christians of the past audibly said, 
and assuredly did. l 

34. Jerome's life by no means ** began as a 
monk of Palestine.” Dean Milman has not 
explained to us how any man's could; but 
Jerome's childhood, at any rate, was extremely 
other than recluse, or precociously religious. 
He was born of rich parents living on their 
own estate, the name of his native town in 
North Illyria, Stridon, perhaps now softened 
into Strigi, near Aquileja. In Venetian climate, 
at*all events, and in sight of Alps and sea. 
He had a brother and sister, a kind grand¬ 
father, and a disagreeable private tutor, and 
was a youth still studying grammar at Julian's 
death in 363. 


to the base, gains uptm every vulgar historian, partly in the 
ease of it, partly in tlie pride ; and it is h<)rriblc to contem¬ 
plate the quantity of false witness against their neighbours 
which commonplace writers commit, in the mere roiiqding 
and enforcing of theii shallow sentences. “Jerome admits, 
indeed, with s/ectMts hut ilouhlfiil humilHy, the inferiority of 
the imordaincd monb to the ordained priest,” says Dean 
Milman in his eleventh chapter, following up his gratuitous 
doubt of Jerome’s humility with no less gratuitous assevera¬ 
tion of the ambition of his opponents. “ The clergy, no doubts 
had the sagacity to foresee the dangerotis rival as to influence 
and authority, which was rising up in Christian society.” 
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35. A youth of eighteen, and well begun in 
all institutes of the classic schools; but, so far 
from bei^g a monk, not yet a Christian ;—nor 
at all disposed towards the severer offices 
even of Roman life! or contemplating with 
aversion the splendours, either worldly or 
sacred, which shone on him in the college 
days Spent in its Capital city. 

For the “power and majesty of Paganism 
were still concentrated at Rome; tlie deities 
of the ancient faith found tlicir last refuge in 
the capital of the empire. To the stranger, 
Rome still offered the appearance of a Pagfan 
city. It contained one hundred and fifty-two 
temples, and one hundred and eighty smaller 
chapels or shrines, still sacred to their tutelary 
God, and. used for public worship. Chris¬ 
tianity had neither ventured to usurp those 
few buildings which might be converted to her 
use, still less had she the power to destroy 
them. The religious edifices were under the 
protection of the pracfect of the city, and tlie 
praefect was usually a Pagan;, at all events 
he would not permit any breach of the public 
peace, or violation of public property. Above 
all still towered the Capitol, in its unassailed 
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and awful majesty, with its fifty temples or 
shrines, bearing the most sacred names in the 
religious and civil annals of Romc,^those of 
Jove, of Mars, of Janus, of Romulus, of Ccesar, 
of Victory. Some years after the accession of 
Theodosius to tlie Eastern empire, the sacri¬ 
fices were still performed as national rites at 
the public cost ,—the pontiffs made their offer¬ 
ings in the iiame of the whole human race. The 
Pagan orator ventures to assert that the Em¬ 
peror dared not to endanger the safety of the 
empire by their abolition. The Emperor still 
bore tlie title and insignia of the Supreme 
Pontiff; the Consuls, before they entered 
upon their functions, ascended the Capitol; 
the religious processions passed along the 
crowded streets, and the people thronged to 
the festivals and theatres which still formed 
part of the Pagan worship.” * 

36. Here, Jerome must have heard of what 
by all the Christian sects was held the judg¬ 
ment of God, between them and their chief 
enemy — the death of the Emperor Julian. 

* 

* Milman, * History of Christianity,’ vol. iii. p. 162. Note 
the sentence in italics, for it relates the true origin of the 
Papacy. 
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But I have no means of tracing, and will not 
conjecture, the course of his own thoughts, 
until the^tenor of all his life was changed at 
his baptism. The candour wJiich lies at the 
basis of his character has given us one sen¬ 
tence of his own, respecting that change, 
which is worth some volumes of ordinary 
confession. 1 left, not only parents and 
kindred, but the accustomed luxancs of deli¬ 
cate lifer The words throw full light on 
what, to our less courageous temper, seems 
the exaggerated reading by the eai ly converts 
of Christ's words to them—“ He that lovetli 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me.” We arc content to leave, for much 
lower interests, either father or mother, and 
do not sec the necessity of any farther sacri¬ 
fice : we .should know more of ourselves and 
of Christianity if we oftener sustained what 
St. Jerome found the more searching trial. I 
find scattered indications of contempt among 
his biographers, because he could not resign 
one indulgence—that of scholarship; and the 
usual sneers at monkish ignorance .and in¬ 
dolence are in his case transferred to the 
weakness of a pilgrim who was so luxurious 
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as to carry his library in his wallet. It is a 
singular question (putting, as it is the modern 
fashion to do, the idea of Providci\:e wholly 
aside), whether, but for the literary enthu¬ 
siasm, which was partly a weakness, of this 
old man's character, the Bible would ever have 
become the library of Europe. 

37. For that, observe, is the -real meaning, 
in its first power, of the word Bible, Not 
book, merely; but ‘ Bibliotheca,' Treasury of 
Books : and it is, 1 repeat, a singular question, 
how far, if Jerome, at the very moment when 
Rome, his tutress, ceased from her material 
power, had not made her language the oracle 
of Hebrew prophecy, a literature of their own, 
and a religion unshadowed by the terrors of 
the Mosaic law, might have developed itself 
in the hearts of the Goth, the Frank, and the 
Saxon, under Theodoric, Clovis, and Alfred. 

38. Fate had otherwise determined, and 
Jerome was so passive an instrument in her 
hands that he began the study of Hebrew 
as a discipline only, and without any concep¬ 
tion of the task he was to fulfil, still less of 
the scope of its fulfilment. I could joyfully 
believe that the words of Christ, “ If they 
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hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the^dead,” had haunted the spirit of 
the recluse, until he resolved that the voice 
of Moses and the Prophets should be made 
audible to the Cliurches of all the earth. 
But so far as we have evidence, no such 
will or hope- exalted the quiet instincts of 
his natural industry; partly as a scholar's 
exercise, partly as an old man’s recreation, 
the severity of the Latin language was 
softened, like Venetian crystal, by the vari¬ 
able fire of Hebrew thought; and the ‘‘Book 
of Books ” took the abiding form of which all 
the future art of the Western nations was to 
be an hourly enlarging interpretation. 

39. And in this matter you have to note 
that the gist of it lies, not in the translation 
of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into 
an easier and a common language, but in 
their prescntatio 7 i to the Church as of common 
authority. The earlier Gentile Christians had 
naturally a tendency to can*y out in various 
oral exaggeration or corruption, the teaching 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, until their 
freedom from the bondage of the Jewish law 
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passed into doubt of its inspiration; and, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, even into horror-stricken 
interdiction of its observance. So )fhat, only 
a few years after the remnant of exiled Jews 
in Pella had elected the Gentile Marcus for 
their Bishop, and obtained leave to return to 
the AlWo. Capitolina built by Hadrian on 
Mount Zion, “ it became a matter of doubt 
and controversy whether a man who sincerely 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who 
still continued to observe the law of Moses, 
could possibly hope for salvation ! ” * While, 
on the other hand, the most learned and the 
most wealthy of the Christian name, under 
the generally recognised title of knowing” 
(Gnostic), had more insidiously effaced the 
authority of the Evangelists by dividing them¬ 
selves, during the course of the third century, 
** into more than fifty numerably distinct sects, 
and producing a multitude of histories, in which 
the actions and discourses of Christ and His 
Apostles were adapted to their several tenets.”! 

40. It would be a task of great, and in 

* <jil)bon, chap. xv. (IT. 277). 

1 Ibid., II. 2S3. Ills expression “the most learned and 
most wealthy ” .should bo remembered in confirmation of the 
evermore recurring fact of Christianity, that minds modest 
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nowise profitable difficulty to determine in 
what measure the consent of the general 
Church, Jind in what measure the act and 
authority of Jerome, contributed to fix in their 
ever since undisturbed harmony and majesty, 
the canons of Mosaic and Apostolic Scripture. 
All that the young reader need know is, that 
when Jerome died at Bethlehem, this great deed 
was virtually accomplished; and the scries of 
historic and didactic books which form our 
present Bible, (including the Apocrypha) were 
established in and above the nascent thought 
of the noblest races of men living on the terres¬ 
trial globe, as a direct message to them from its 
Maker, containing whatever it was necessary 
for them to learn of Ilis purposes tow^ards 
them; and commanding, or advising, with divine 
authority and infallible wisdom, all that was 
best for them to do, and happiest to desire. 

41. And it is only for those who have obeyed 
the law sincerely, to say how far the hope 
held out to them by the law-giver has been 
fulfilled. The worst "children of disobedi¬ 
ence” are those who accept, of the Word, 

in attainment, ami lives careless of gain, arc fittest for the 
reception of every constant Clirisliaii principle. 
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what they like, and refuse what they hate: 
nor is this perversity in them always con- 
scions, for tlie greater part of thSf. sins of 
the Church have been brought on it by 
enthusiasm which, in passionate contempla¬ 
tion and advocacy of parts of Scripture easily 
grasped, neglected the study, and at last 
betrayed the balance, of the rest. What 
forms and methods of self-will are concerned 
in the wresting Qf the Scriptui es to a man's 
destruction, is for the keepers of consciences 
to examine, not for us. The history we have 
to learn must be wholly cleared of such debate, 
and the influence of the Bible vratched exclu¬ 
sively on the persons who receive the Word 
with joy, and obey it in truth. 

42. There has, however, been always a 
farther dilficulty in examining the power of the 
Bible, than that of distinguishing honest from 
dishonest readers The hold of Christianity 
on the souls of men must be examined, when 
we come to close dealing with it, under these 
three several heads: there is first, the power 
of the Cross itself, and of the theory of sal¬ 
vation, upon the heart,—then, the operation 
of the Jewish and Greek Scriptures on the 
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intellect,—then, the influence on morals of 
the teaching and example of the living hicr- 

r 

archy. ^nd in the comparison of men as 

* 

they are and as they might have been there 
are these three questions to be separately 
kept in mind,—first, what would have been 
the temper of Europe without the charity and 
labour meant by ‘ bearing the Cross ’; then, 
secondly, what would the intellect of Europe 
have become without Biblical literature; and 
lastly, what would the social order of Europe 
have become without its liicrarchy. 

43. You see I have connected the words 
‘charity’ and ‘labour’ under the general term 
of ‘bearing the cross.* “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, (for 
charity) and take up his cross (of pain) and 
follow me." 

The idea has been exactly reversed by 
modern Protestantism, which sees, in the 
cross, not n. furca to which it is to be nailed; 
but a raft on which it, and all its valuable 
properties,* are to be floated into Paradise. 

* Quite one of llie most curious cohnirs of modem Kvan- 
gelicnl thought is its j»loasing connection of Uospcl truth 
with the extension of lucrative commerce ! See farther the 
note at p. 156. 

K 
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44. Only, therefore, in days when the Cross 
was received with courage, the Scripture 
searched with honesty, and the Pa^for heard 
in faith, can the pure word of God, and the 
bright sword of the Spirit, be recognised in 
the heart and hand of Christianity. The 
effect of Biblical poetry and legend on its 
intellect, must be traced farther, through de¬ 
cadent ages, and in luifcnccd fields;—pro¬ 
ducing ‘Paradise Lost’ for us, no less than 
the ' Divina Commedia ’;—Goethe’s * Faust,’ 
and Byron’s ‘ Cain,’ no less than the * Imitatio 
Christi.’ 

45. Much more, must the scholar, who 
would- comprehend in any degree approaching 
to completeness, the influence of the Bible on 
mankind, be able to read the interpretations 
of it which rose into the great arts of Europe 
at their culmination. In every province of 
Christendom, according to the degree of art- 
power it possessed, a scries of illustrations of 
tile Bible were produced as time went on; 
beginning with vignetted illustrations of manu¬ 
script, advancing into life-size sculpture, and 
concluding in perfect power of realistic painting. 
These teachings and preachings of the Church, 
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by means of art, are not only a most important 
part of the general Apostolic Acts of Christi¬ 
anity; buf their study is a necessary part of 
Biblical scholarship, so that no man can in 
any large sense understand the Bible itself 
until he has learned also to read these national 
commentaries upon it, and been made aware 
of their collective weight. The Protestant 
reader, who most imagines himself independent 
in his thought, and private in his study, of 
Scripture, is nevertheless usually at the mercy 
of the nearest preacher who has a pleasant 
vnire and ingenious fancy ; receiving from him 
thankfully, and often reverently, whatever 
interpretation of texts the agreeable voice 
or ready wit may recommend: while, in the 
meantime, Hie remains entirely ignorant of, 
and if left to his own will, invariably destroys 
as injurious, the deeply meditated interpre¬ 
tations of Scripture which, in their matter, 
have been sanctioned by the consent of all the 
’’Christian Church for a thousand years; and 
* in their treatment, have been exalted by the 
trained skill and inspired imagination of the 
noblest souls ever enclosed in mortal clay. 

46. There are few of the fathers of the 
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Christian Church whose commentaries on the 
Bible or personal theories of its gospel, have 
not been, to the constant exultation If the ene¬ 
mies of the Church, fretted and disgraced by 
angers of controversy, or weakened and dis¬ 
tracted by irreconcilable heresy. On the con¬ 
trary, the scriptural teaching, through their art, 
of such men as Orcagna, Giotto, Angelico, Luca 
della Robbia, and Luini, is, literally, free from 
all earthly taint of momentary passion; its 
patience, meekness, and quietness are incap¬ 
able of error through either fear or anger; 
they are ixble, without offence, to say all that 
they wish; they are bound by tradition into 
a brotherhood which represents unperverted 
doctrines by unchanging scenes; and they are 
compelled by the nature of their work to a 
deliberation and order of method which result 
in the purest state and frankest use of all 
intellectual power. 

47. I may at once, and without need of 
returning to this question, illustrate the dif-* 
ference in dignity and safety between the * 
mental actions of literature and art, by refer¬ 
ring to a passage, otherwise beautifully illustra¬ 
tive of St. Jerome's sweetness and simplicity 
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of charadter, though quoted, in the place where 
we find it, with no such favouring intention,— 
namely, if the pretty letter of Queen Sophie 
Charlotte (father’s mother of Frederick the 
Great,) to the Jesuit Vota, given in part by 
Carlyle in his first volume, ch. iv. 

** ‘ 1 low can St. Jerome, for example, be a 
key to Scripture ? ’ she insinuates; citing from 
Jerome this remarkable avowal of his method 
of composing books;—especially of his method 
in that book, ' Commentary on the Galatians,’ 
where he accuses both Peter and Paul of 
simulation, and even of hypocrisy. The great 
St. Augustine has been charging him with 
this sad fact, (says her Majesty, who gives 
chapter and verse,) and Jerome answers, ‘ I 
followed the commentaries of Origen, of'— 
five or six different persons, who turned out 
mostly to be heretics before Jerome had quite 
done with them, in coming years, *And to 
confess the honest truth to you,' continues 
Jerome, * I read all that, and after having 
crammed my head with a great many things, 
I sent for my amanuensis, and dictated 
to him, now my own thoughts, now those of 
others, without much recollecting the order, nor 
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sometimes the words, nor even the sense ’! In 
another place, (in the book itself further on *) 
he says, ‘ I do not myself write; \ have an 
amanuensis, and I dictate to him what comes 
into my mouth. If I wish to reflect a little, 
or to say the thing better, or a better tiiing, 
he knits his brows, and the whole look of him 
tells me sufficiently that he cannot endure to 
wait/ Here is a sacred old gentleman whom 
it is not safe to depend upon for interpreting 
the Scriptures,—thinks her Majesty, but does 
not say so,—leaving Father Vota to his re¬ 
flections.” - Alas, no. Queen Sophie, neither 
old St. Jerome's nor any other human lips nor 
mind,- may be depended upon in that function; 
but only the Eternal Sophia, the Power of 
God and the Wisdom of God: yet this you 
may see of your old interpreter, that he is 
wholly open, innocent, and true,- and that, 
through such a person, whether forgetful of 
his author, or hurried by his scribe, it is more 
than probable you may hear what HeavA 
knows to be best for you; and extremely 
improbable you should take the least harm, 
—while by a careful and cunning master in 
* ‘ Commentary on the Galatians,’ chap, iii. 
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the literary art, reticent of his doubts and 
dexterous in liis sayings, any number of pre¬ 
judices df errors might be proposed to you 
acceptably, or even fastened in you fatally, 
though all the while you were not the least 
required to confide in his inspiration. 

48. For indeed, the only confidence, and the 
only safety which in such matters we can 
either hold or hope, are in our own desire to 
be rightly guided, and willingness to follow in 
simplicity the guidance granted. But all our 
conceptions and reasonings on the subject of 
inspiration have been disordered by our habit, 
first of distinguishing falsely—or at least need¬ 
lessly—between inspiration of words and of 
acts; and secondly by our attribution of in¬ 
spired strength or wisdom to some persons 
or some writers only, instead of to the whole 
body of believers, in so far as they are par¬ 
takers of the Grace of Christ, the Love of God, 
and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost. In the 
o^egree in which every Christian receives, or 
refuses, the several gifts expressed by that 
general benediction, he enters or is cast out 
from the inheritance of the saints,—in the 
exact degree in which he denies the Christ, 
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angers the Father, and grieves tlf'e Holy 

Spirit, he becomes uninspired or unholy,— 

and in the measure in which he trults Christ, 
obeys the Father, and consents with the 

Spirit, he becomes inspired in feeling, act, 

word, and reception of word, according to the 
capacities of his nature. 1 le is not gifted with 
higher ability, nor called into new offices, but 
enabled to use his granted natural powers, in 
their appointed place, to the best purpose. A 
child is inspired as a child, and a maiden as 
a maiden; the weak, even in their weakness, 
and the wise, only in their hour. 

That is the simply determinable theory of the 
inspiration of all true members, of tlie Church; 
its truth can only be known by proving it in 
trial: but I believe there is no record of any 
man's having tried and declared it vain.* 

* Compare the closing iwiingraph inp. 45 of‘The Shrine 
of the Slaves.’ .Strangely, as I rcvi.>c ilus page for press, 
a slip is sent me from The. Christian newspaper, in which 
the comment of the orthodox evangelical editor may 
hereafter rcpicsci\tative to us of the heresy of his sect ; m 
its last audacity, actually opposin<:; W\q power of the Spirit to 
the worlc of Chri^-t. (I only wish I had been at 'Matlock, 
and heard the kind physician’s seimon.) 

“An interesting and somewhat unusual sight was seen in 
Derbyshire on Saturday last—two old-fa.shioncd Friends, 
dressed in lire original garb of the Quakers, preaching on 
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49 - Ayond this theory of general inspira¬ 
tion, there is that of especial call and command, 
with actiml dictation of the deeds to be done 

Ihc roadside to a hirj;e and attentive audience in Matloclc. 
One of them, who is a doctor in good praetiee in the county, 
l)y name Or. Charles A. Fox, marie a [lowerful and clTeclive 
appeal to his audience to see to it that earh one was living 
in ohcdiciice to the light of the Jloly .Spirit wiihin. Christ 
ivitJnn was the hojic of glory, and it \^as as lie was followed 
in the ministiy of the Spirit that we u«'re f?ved by Him, 
who became thus to each the author and finisher of faith. 
He cautioned his hearers lu^ainsl biiihling their hou^c on the 
sand by liclicving in the free' and easy Cospel so commonly 
preached to the wayside heaicrs, as if W'c were saved by 
‘believing’ this or that. Nothing short of the work of the 
rioly Ghost in the soul of each rjne could save ns, and to 
jireach anything short of this was simply to delude the 
simple and unwary in the ino'.t terrible foini. 

u'oiild hd ttjij'air (0 crdici'^e an address from so brief 
an- absirae/f but we rnu^^t e\p)ess our conviction that the 
obcdicuce of Chriist unto duttlu the death of *hc Cross ^ father 
than the Tvork of the Spirit hi r/j, fr the. ^ootl tidings for sin- 
ful men. — I'hi.]” 

In juxtaposition with this editorial piece of modern IJrilish 
press theology, I will simply place the 4th, 6th, and 13111 
verses of Romans viii., italicising the expressions w'hich are 
of deepest import, and always neglected. “That the ri/^hi- 
eousftcss of the Law might he fulfilh'd in //.i, who walk nut 
Ster the flesh, but after the Sjurit. . . . I'or to be carnally 
minded^ is death, but to be s])iritually minded, is life, and 
peace. . . . For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but 
if^c through the Spirit do mortify the drcdis of the body, ye 
shall live.” 

It would be w'cll for Christendom if the Baptismal service 
explained what it professes to abjure. 
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or words to be said. I will enter at/present 
into no examination of the evidences of such 
separating influence; it is hot clainid by the 
Fathers of the Church, either for themselves, 
or even for the entire body of the Sacred 
writers, but only ascribed to certain passages 
dictated at certain times for special needs: 
and there is no possibility of attaching the 
idea of infallible truth to any form of human 
language in which even these exceptional 
passages have been delivered to us. But this 
is demonstrably true of the entire volume of 
them, as we have it, and read,—each of us as 
it may be rendered in his native tongue; that, 
however mingled with mystery which we are 
not required to unravel, or difficulties which 
we should be insolent in desiring to solve, it 
contains plain teaching for men of every rank 
of soul and state in life, which so far as they 
honestly and implicitly obey, they will be 
happy and innocent to the utmost powers 
of their nature, and capable of victory over 
all adversities, whether of temptation or 
pain. 

50. Indeed, the Psalter alone, which practi¬ 
cally was the service book of the Church for 
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many a§es, contains merely in the first half of 

• ^ 

it the sum of personal and social wisdom. 
The 1st, 5th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 19th, 23rd, and 
24th psalms, well learned and believed, are 
enougrh for all personal guidance; the 48th, 
72nd, and 75th, have in them the law and the 
prophecy of all righteous government; and 
every real triumph of natural science is anti¬ 
cipated in the 104th. 

51. For the contents of the entire volume, 
consider what other group of historic and 
didactic literature has a range comparable 
with it. There are— 

I. The stories of the Fall and of the Flood, 
the grandest human traditions founded on a 
true horror of sin. 

II. The story of the Patriarchs, of which 
the effective truth is visible to this day in the 
polity of the Jewish and Arab races. 

III. The story of Moses, with the results 
of that tradition in the moral law of all the 
civilized world. 

IV. The story of the Kings—virtually that 
of all Kinghood, iu David, and of all Philo¬ 
sophy, in Solomon : culminating in the Psalms 
and Proverbs, with the still more close and 
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practical wisdom of Ecclesiasticus 4 nd the 
Son of Sirach. ^ 

V. The story of the Prophets—^virtually 
that of the deepest mystery, tragedy, and per¬ 
manent fate, of national existence. 

VI. The story of Christ. 

VII. 7 'he moral law of St. John, and his 
closing Apocalypse of its fulfilment. 

Think, if you can match that tabic of con¬ 
tents in any other—I do not say * book ’ but 
‘ literature.’ Think, so far as it is possible 
for any of us—cither adversary or defender 
of the faith—to extricate his intelligence from 
the habit and the association of moral senti¬ 
ment based upon the Bible, what literature 
could have taken its place, or fulfilled its func¬ 
tion, though every library in the world had 
remained unravaged, and every teacher’s truest 
words had been written down ? 

52. I am no despiser of profane literature. 
So far from it, that I believe no interpretations 
of Greek religion have ever been so affectionate, 
none of Roman religion so reverent, as those 
which will be found at the base of my art 
teaching, and current through the entire body 
of niy w'orks. But it was from the Bible that 
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I learn\d the symbols of Homer, and the 
faith of Horace: the duty enforced upon me 
in early youth of reading every word of the 
gospels and prophecies as if written by the 
hand of God, gave me the habit of awed atten¬ 
tion which afterwards made many passages 
of the profane writers, frivolous to an irre¬ 
ligious reader, deeply grave to me. How far 
my mind lias been paralysed b^ ilie faults and 
sorrow of life,—how far short its knowledge 
may be of what I might have known, had I 
more faithfully w^alkcd in the light I had, is 
beyond my conjecture or confession : but as 
I never wu'ote for my own pleasure or self¬ 
proclaiming, I have been guarded, as men 
who so write always wdll be, from errors dan¬ 
gerous to others; and the fragmentary expres¬ 
sions of feeling or statements of doctrine, which 
from time to time I have been able to give, 
will be fountl now by an attentive reader to 
bind themselves together into a general system 
of interpretation of Sacred literature,—both 
classic and Christian, w^hich will enable him 
without injustice to sympathize in the faiths of 
candid and generous souls, of every age and 
every clime. 
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53. That there is a Sacred classic lii'erature, 
running parallel with that of the Hebrews, 
and coalescing in the symbolic legends of 
mediaeval Christendom, is shown in the most 
tender and impressive way by the indepen¬ 
dent, yet similar, influence of Virgil upon 
Dante, and uporr Bishop Gawaine Douglas. ^ 
At earlier dates, the teacliing of every master 
trained in the Eastern schools was necessarily 
grafted on the wisdom of the Greek mythology; 
and thus the story of the Ncmean Lion, with 
the aid of Athena in its conquest, is the real 
root-stock of the legend of St. Jerome’s com¬ 
panion, conquered by the healing gentleness 
of the Spirit of Life. 

54. I call it a legend only. Whether 
Heracles ever slew, or St. Jerome ever 
cheri.shed, the wild or wounded creature, is 
of no moment to us in learning what the 
Greeks meant by their vase-outlines of the 
great contest, or the Christian painters by 
their fond insistance on the constancy of the 
Lion-friend. Former tradition, in the story 
of Samson,—of the disobedient Prophet,—of 
David’s first inspired victory, and finally of 
the miracle wrought in the defence of the 
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most fa^ured and most faithful of the greater 
Prophets,' rims always parallel in symbolism 
with the borian fable: but the legend of St. 
Jerome takes up the prophecy of the Mil¬ 
lennium, and foretells, with the Cumaean Sibyl, 
and with Isaiah, a day when the Fear of Man 
shall be laid in benediction, not enmity, on 
inferior beings,—when they shall not hurt nor 
destroy .in all the holy Mountain, and the 
Peace of tlie Earth shall be as far removed 
from its present sorrow, as the present glori¬ 
ously animate universe from the nascent desert, 
whose deeps were the place of dragons, and its 
mountains, domes of fire. 

Of that day knoweth no man; but the 
Kingdom of God is already come to those 
who have tamed in their own hearts what 
was rampant of the lower nature, and have 
learned to cherish what is lovely and human, 
in the wandering children of the clouds and 
fields*. 


Avallon, 28/A 1882. 



CJIAPTER IV. 

INTERPRETATIONS. 

1. It is the admitted privilege of a custode 
who loves his cathedral to depreciate, in its 
comparison, all the other cathedrals of his 
country that resemble, and all the edifices on 
the globe that differ from it. But I love too 
many cathedrals—though 1 have never had 
the happiness of becoming the custode of even 
one—to permit myself the easy and faithful 
exercise of the privilege in question; and I 
must vindicate my candour, and niy judgment, 
in the outset, by confessing that the cathedral 
of AmieNvS has nothing to boast of in the way 
of towers,—that its central fleche is merely 
the pretty caprice of a village carpenter,—that 
the total structure is in dignity inferior to 
■ Chartres, in sublimity to Beauvais, in decora¬ 
tive splendour to Rheims, and in loveliness of 
figure-sculpture to Bourges. It has nothing 
like the artful pointing and moulding of the 

164 
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arcades <|f Salisbury—nothing of the might of 
Durhamno Dsedaliap inlaying like Florence, 

* no glow of mythic fantasy like Verona, And 
yet, in all, and more than these, ways, out- 
shone or overpowered, the cathedral of Amiens 
deserves the name given it by M. Viollet le 
tf)uc— 

“ The Parthenon of Gothic Architecture.” * 

2. Of Gothic, mind you; Gothic clear of 
Roman tradition, and of Arabian taint; Gotliic 
pure, authoritative, unsurpassable, and un- 
accusable;—its proper principles of structure 
being once understood and admitted. 

No well-educated traveller isr now without 
some consciousness of the meaning of what is 
commonly and rightly called “ purity of style,” 
in the modes of art which have been practised 
by civilized nations; and few arc unaware of 
the distinctive aims and character of Gothic. 
The purpose of a good Gothic builder was to 
raise, with the native stone of the place he 
had to build in, an edifice as high and as spac- 
•ious as he could, with calculable and visible 

^ * Of French Architecture, accurately, i« the place quoted, 
Dictionary of Architecture,” vol. i., p. 71 ; hut in the 
article “ Calhedrale,*’it is called (vol, ii., p. 330) “I’eglise 
ogivaU par excellence.” 

T, 
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security, in no protracted and wearisQiJne time, 
and with no monstrous or oppressive compul¬ 
sion of human labour. 

He did not wish to exhaust in the pride of 
a single city the energies of a generation, or 
tlic resources of a kingdom; he built for 
Amiens with the strength and the exchequer 
of Amiens; with chalk from the cliffs of the 
Somme,* and under tlie orders of two successive 
bishops, one of whom directed the foundations 
of the edifice, and the other gave thanks in it 
for its completion. Ilis object, as a designer, 
ill common with all the sacred builders of his 
time in .the North, was to admit .as much light 
into the building as was consistent with the 
comfort of it; to make its structure intelligibly 

* It was a universal principk with the French builders of 
the great ages to use ihe stones of their quarries as they lay 
in the bed; if the beds were thick, the stones were used of 
their full thickness —if thin, of their necessary thinness, 
adjusting them with beautiful care to directions of thrust 
and weight. The natural l)Iocks were never sawn, only 
squared into fiLling, the whole native strength and cry'stalli/.a- 
lion of the stone being thus kept unflawed dedouhlani 
jamais une pierre. Cette ni^^'lhodc csl cxccllentc, elle con¬ 
serve a ia pierre toute sa force nalurcllo,—tons ses moyens 
de resistance.” See AT. Viollet le Due, Article '* Con¬ 
struction ” (Mat^riaux), vol. iv., p. 129. ITc adds the very 
notable fact that, to ihi<! davy in sez'enfy departments of 
p ranee t the use of the stone-^aw irnhnozvn. 
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admirable^ but not curious or confusing; and 
to enrich and enforce the understood structure 
with ornament sufficient for its beauty, yet 
yielding to no wanton enthusiasm in expendi¬ 
ture, nor insolent in giddy or selfish ostenta¬ 
tion of skill; and finally, to make the external 
s^culpture of its walls and gates at once an 
alphabet and epitome of the religion, by the 
knowledge and inspiration of which an accept¬ 
able worship might be rendered, within those 
gates, to the Lord whose Fear was in His 
Pfoly Temple, and whose seat was in Heaven. 

3. It is not easy for the citizen of the 
modern aggregate of bad building, and ill-living 
held in check by constables, which lue call a 
town,—of which the widest streets are devoted 
by consent to the encouragement of vice, and 
the narrow ones to the concealment of misery, 
—not easy, I say, for the citizen of any such 
mean city to understand the feeling of a 
burgher of the Christian ages to his cathedral. 
For him, the quite simply and frankly-believed 
text, " Where two or three arc gathered in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” was 
expanded into the wider promise to many honest 
and industrious persons gathered in His name 
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—‘‘They shall be my people and^I will be 

their God ” ;—deepened in his reading of it, 

by some lovely local and simply affectionate 

faith that Christ, as He was a Jew among 

Jews, and a Galilean among Galileans, was 

* 

also, in His nearness to any—even the poorest 
—group of disciples, as one of their nation'; 
and that their own Beau Christ d'Amiens ” 
was as true a compatriot to them as if He 
had been born of a Picard maiden. 

4. It is to be remembered, however—and 
this is a theological point on which depended 
much of the structural development of the 
northern basilicas—that the part of the building 
in which the Divine presence was believed to 
" be constant, as in the Jewish Holy of Holies,, 
was only the enclosed choir; in front of which 
the aisles and transepts might become the 
King's Hall of Justice, as in the presence- 
chamber of Christ; and whose high altar was 
guarded always from the surrounding eastern 
aisles by a screen of the most finished work¬ 
manship ; while from those surrounding aisles 
branched off a series of radiating chapels or 
cells, each dedicated to some separate saint. 
This conception of the company of Christ wit^l 
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His sainijs, (the eastern chapel all being 
the Virgin's,) was at the root of the entire 
disposition of the apse with its supporting 
and dividing buttresses and piers; and the 
architectural form can never be well delighted 
in, unless in some sympathy with the spiritual 
iimagination out of which it rose. We talk 
foolishly and feebly of symbols and types: 
in old Christian architecture, every part is 
literal: the cathedral is for its builders the 
House of God;—it is surrounded, like an 
earthly king's, with minor lodgings for the 
servants; and the glorious carvings of the 
exterior walls and interior wood of the choir, 
which an English rector would almost instinc¬ 
tively think of as done for the glorification 
of the canons, was indeed the Aniienois 
carpenter's way of making his Master-carpenter 
comfortable,*—nor less ^f showing his own 

* The philosophic rcacler is quite welcome to ‘deled ’ and 
‘expose* as many carnal motives as lie pleases, besides the 
good ones,—compeliiion with neighbour llcauvais—comfort 
to sleepyheads—solace to fat sides, and the like. ]Ic will 
/md at last that no quantity of competition or comfort- 
seeking will do anything the like of this carving now ;—still 
less hi.s own philosophy, whatever its species: and that it 
was indeed the little muslard-secd of faith in the heart, with 
a very notable quantity of honesty besides in the habit and 
disposition, that made nil the rest grow logdher for good. 
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native and insuperable virtue of carpenter, 
before God and man. 

'I 

5. Whatever you wish to see, or are forced 
to leave unseen, at Amiens, if the overwhelm¬ 
ing responsibilities of your existence, and the 
inevitable necessities of precipitate locomotion 
in their fulfilment, have left you so much a^'s 
one quarter of an hour, not out of breath— 
for the contemplation of the capital of Pic¬ 
ardy, give it wholly to the cathedral choir. 
Aisles and porches, lancet windows and roses, 
you can see elsewhere as well as here—but 
such carpenter’s work, you cannot. It is late, 
—fully developed flamboyant just past the 
fifteenth century—and has some Flemish stoli¬ 
dity mixed with the playing French fire of it;*- 
but wood-carving was the Picard’s joy from 
his youth up, and, so far as I know, there is 
nothing else so beautiful cut out of the goodly 
trees of the world. 

Sweet and young-grained wood it is: oak, 
trained and chosen for such work, sound now 
as four hundred years since. Under thd 
carver’s hand it seems to cut like clay, to fold 
like silk, to grow like living branches, to leap 
like living flame. Canopy crowning canopy. 
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pinnacle^ piercing pinnacle — it shoots and 
wreathes itself into an enchanted glade, 
inextricable, imperishable, fuller of leafage 
than any forest, and fuller of story than 
any book.* 

* Arnold Boulin, master-joiner (inenuisicr) at Amiens, 
|Solicilccl the enterprise, and ol)t:iined it in tlic first months 
<^f the year 150S. A contract was drawn and an agreement 
made willi him for the construction of one hundred and 
twenty stalls with historical subjects, high );a''l:ings, crown¬ 
ings, and ]}yramidal canopies. It w’as agreed that the 
principal exoculor should have seven .sous of Tournay (a 
little less than the sou of France) a day, for himself and 
his apprentice, (ihreepcncc a day the two—say a bliilling 
a week the master, aiul sixpenee a w'Cek the man,) and 
for the superintendence of the w'holc work, twelve crowns 
a year, at the rale of twenty lour sous the crown; (/.f., 
twelve shillings a year). The salary of the simple workman 
was only to be three sous a day. For the sculpluics and 
histories of the scats, the bargain was made separately 
with Antoine Avernier, image-culler, residing at Amiens, 
at the rate of thirty-two stms (sixteen pence) the piece. 
Most of the wotul came from Clermont en Bcaiivoisis, 
near Amiens ; the fine.sl, for the bas-reliefs, from Holland, 
by St. Valery and Abbeville. The Cliaptt'r appoinlcd four 
of its j3wn mend)(*rs to su[)crinlend the work : Jean J^iima.s, 
Jean P'abrcs, Picire Viiadlc, and Jean Lcnglache, to whom 
my author.? (canons botli) atlribute the choice of subjects, 
the placing of them, and the initialion of the workmen 
^ *au sens veritable et plus eleve de la Bible on des Jegcnde.s, 
et porlant quclque fois le .simple savoir-faire de Touvrier 
jiisqii’a la hauteur du genie dii llieologicn.’ 

Without j)reteiKling to appoition the credit of savoir-faire 
and theology in the business, we have only to observe llial 
the whole company, master, apprentices, woikmen, image- 
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6 . I have never been able to :make up 
niy mind which was really the. best way of 
approaching the cathedral for the first time. 
If you have plenty of leisure, and the day is 

cutter, and four canons, got well into traces, and set to work 
on the 3rd of July, 1508, in the great hall of the ev<‘che, 
whicli was to be the woikshop and studio during the 
whole time of the business. In the following year, anolherf* 
menuisier, Alexander Ifuet, was associated with the body, 
to carry on the stalls on the right hand of the choir, while 
Arnold Boulin went on with those on the left. Arnold, 
leaving bis new associate in command for a .time, went to 
Beauvais and St. Kiquicr, to sec the woodwork there; and 
in July (^f 1511 both the masters went to Rouen together, 

* pour ctudier les chaires de la callicdrale.' The year before, 
also, two Franciscans, monks of Abbeville, *exj[')ert and 
renowned in working in wood,’ ‘hail been called by the 
Amiens chapter to give their opinion on things in progress, 
and had each twenty sous for his opinion, and' travelling 
expenses. 

In 1516, another and an important name ajipears on the 
accounts,—that of Jean Triipin, ‘a simple workman atHhe 
wages of three sous a day,’ but doul>tlcss a good and s])iritcd 
carver, whose true portrait it is without doubt, and by 
his own hand, that forms ihc elbow-rest of the 85th stall 
(right hand, nearest apse), beneath wliich is cut his name 
JUAN TkUPIN, and again under the 92nd stall, with the 
added wish, ‘Jan Trupin, God take care of tlicc’ {Dieu is 
pouri/oie). 

The entire work was ended on St. John’s Day, 1522, 
without (so far as we hear) any manner of interruption hy 
dissension, death, dishonesty, or incapacity, among its 
fellow - workmen, master or seiTant. And the accounts 
being audited by four meinliers of the Chapter, it was fouiid 
that the total expense was 94S8 livres, 11 sous, and 3 ol>ols 
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fine, and you are not afraid of an hour^s 

ii 

walk, the really right thing to do is to walk 
down the main street of the old town, and 

(d^cimes), or 474 napoleons, 11 sous, 3 ciccimcs of modern 
French money, or roufjhly four hundred sterling English 
pounds. 

For which sum, you perceive, 4 company of probably six 
I or eight good workmen, old and young, had been kept merry 
and busy for fourteen years; and this that you see—left for 
substantial result and gift to you. 

I have not examined the carvings so as ;o a&sign, with any 
decision, the;scveral masters’ work ; but in general the llower 
and leaf design in the traceries will be by the two head 
menuisiers, and their apprentices ; the elaborate Scripluie 
histories by Avernier, with variously completing incidental 
grotesque by Trupin ; and the joining and fitting by the 
ut^iainon workmen. N« nails are useil,—all is morticed, 
and so beautifully that the joints have ned moved to this 
day, and arc still almost imperceptible. The four terminal 
pyramids ‘you might take for giant pines forgotten .for six 
centuries on the soil where the church was built; they might 
be looked on at first as a wild luxury of .sculpture and hollow 
traceries - but examined in analysis lliey are marvels of order 
and system in construction, uniting all the lightness, strength, 
and grace of the most renowned spires in the last epoch of 
the Middle Ages.’ 

The above jwrliculars aie all extracted—or simply trans¬ 
lated, out of the excellent description of the “ Siallcs el les 
Cldtures dii Chuetir” of the Cathedral of Amiens, by MM. 
les Chanoincs Jourdain el Duval (Amiens, Vv. Alfred Caron, 
^.1867). The accompanying lithographic outlines are excccd- 
ingly good, and the reader will find the entire series of 
subjects indicated with precision and brevity, both for the 
wefodwork and the external veil of the choir, of which I have 
no room to speak in this traveller's summary. 
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across the river, and quite out to the chalk 
hill* out of which-the citadel is half quarried 
—half walled;—and walk to the top of that, 
and look down into the citadel’s dry ‘ditch,’ 
—or, more truly, dry valley of death, which 
is about as deep as a glen in Derbyshire, 
(or, more precisely, the upper part of the f 
‘ Happy Valley ’ at Oxford, above Lower 
Hincksey,) and thence across to the cathedral 
and ascending slopes of the city; so, you will 
understand the real height and relation of 
tower and town:—then, returning, find your 
way to the Mount Zion of it by any narrow 
cross streets and chance bridges you can— 
the more winding and dirty the streets, the 
better; and whether you come first on west 
front or apse, you will think them worth all 
the trouble you have had to reach them. 

7. But if the day be dismal, as it may 
sometimes be, even in France, of late years, 
—or if you cannot or will not walk, which 
may also cliance, for all our athletics and 
lawn-tennis,— or if you must really go to^ 
Paris this afternoon, and only mean to see all 

* The strongest and finally to be defended part ol the 
earliest city was on this height. 
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you can in an hour or two,—then, supposing 
that, notwithstanding these weaknesses, you 
are still a nice sort of person, for whom it 
is of some consequence which way you 
come at a pretty tiling, or begin to look at 
it—I think the best way is to walk from the 
H6tel de Fiance or the Place dc Perigord, 
up the Street of Three Pebbles, towards the 
railway station—stopping a little as you go, so 
as to get into a cheerful temper, and buying 
some bonbons or tarts for the children in one 

A 

of the charming patissiers’ shops on the left. 
Tust past them, ask for the theatre; and just 
past that, you will find, alfo on the left, three 
open arches, through which you can turn, 
passing^the Palais de Justice, and go straight 
up to the south transept, which has really 
something about it to please everybody. It is 
simple and severe at the bottom, and daintily 
traceried and pinnacled at the top, and yet 
seems all of a piece—though it isn’t—and 
everybody must like the taper and transparent 
fretwork of the flt'che above, which seems to 
bend to the west wind,—though it doesn’t— 
at least, the bending is a long habit, gra¬ 
dually yielded into, with gaining grace and 
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submissiveness, during the last three hundred 
years. And, coming quite up to the porch, 
everybody must like the pretty French 
Madonna in the middle of it, with her head 
a little aside, and her nimbus switched a little 
aside too, like a becoming bonnet. A Madonna 
in decadence she is, though, for all, or rather 
by reason of all, her prettiness, and her gay 
soubrette’s smile; and she has no business 
there; neither, for this is St. Honord^s porch, 
not hers; and grim and grey St. Honord used 
to stand there to receive you,—he is banished 
now to the north porch, where nobody ever 
goes in. This was done long ago, in the 
fourteenth-century days, when the people first 
began to find Christianity too serious,^ and de¬ 
vised a merrier faith for France, and would 
have bright - glancing, soubrette Madonnas 
everywhere—letting their own dark-eyed Joan 
of Arc be burnt for a witch. And thence¬ 
forward, things went their merry way, straight 

on, '9a allait, 9a ira,' to the merriest days of 

% 

the guillotine. 

' But they could still carve, in the fourteenth 
century, and the Madonna and her hawthotn- 
blossom lintel are worth your looking at,— 
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m^ch more the field above, of sculpture as 
delicate and more calm, which tells St. 
Honor6*s own story, little talked of now in 
his Parisian faubourg. 

8 . I will not keep you just now to tell St. 
Honor^’s story—(only too glad to leave you 
a little curious about it, if it were possible)*— 
for certainly you will be impatient to go into 
the church; and cannot enter it to better ad¬ 
vantage than by this door. For all cathedrals 
of any mark have nearly the same effect when 
you enter at the west door; but I know no 
other which shows so much of its nobleness 
from the south interior transept; the opposite 
rose being of exquisite fineness in tracery, and 
lovely in lustre; and the shafts of the transept 
aisles forming wonderful groups with those of 
the choir and nave; also, the apse shows its 
height better, as it opens to you when you 
advance from the transept into the mid-nave, 
than when it is seen at once from the west 
end of the nave; where it is just possible 
for an irreverent person rather to think the 
nave narrow, than the apse high. Therefore, 

* See, however, pages 32 and 130 (§§ 36, 112-114) of the 
octavo edition of ‘The Two Paths.’ 
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if you let me guide you, go in at this south 
transept door, (and put a sou into^ every 
beggar’s box who asks it there,—it is none 
of your business whether they should be there 
or not, nor whether they deserve to have the 
sou,—be sure only that you yourself deserve 
to have it to give; and give it prettily, and 
not as if it burnt your fingers). Then, being 
once inside, take what first sensation and 
general glimpse of it pleases you—promising 
the custode to come back to see it properly; 
(only then mind you keep the promise), and 
in this first quarter of an hour, seeing only 
what fancy bids you—but at least, as I said, 
the apse from mid-nave, and all the traverses 
of the building, from its centre. Then you 
will know, when you go outside again, what 
the architect was working for, and what his 
buttresses and traceries mean. For the out¬ 
side of a French cathedral, except for its 
sculpture, is always to be thought of as the 
wrong side of the stuff, in which you find how 
the threads go that produce the inside or right- 
side pattern. And if you have no wonder in 
you for that choir and its encompassing circlet 
of light, when you look up into it from the 
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cross-centre, you need not travel farther in 
search <ff cathedrals, for the waiting-room of 
any station is a better place for you;—but, 
if it amaze you and delight you at first, then, 
the more you know of it, the more it will 
amaze. For it is not possible for imagina¬ 
tion and mathematics together, to do any- 
thing nobler or stronger tlian that procession 
of window, with material of glass and .stone— 
nor anything which shall look loftier, with 
so temperate and prudent measure of actual 
loftiness. 

9. From the pavement to the keystone of 
its vault is but 132 French feet—about 150 
English. Think only—^you who have been 
in Switzerland,---the Staubbach falls 
hundred! Nay, Dover cliff under the castle, 
just at the end of the Marine Parade, is twice 
as high; and the little cockneys parading to 
military polka on the asphalt below, think 
themselves about as tall as it, I suppose,— 
—nay, what with their little lodgings and 
stodgings and podgings about it, they have 
managed to make it look no bigger than a 
moderate-sized limekiln. Yet it is twice the 
height of Amiens’ apse!—and it takes good 
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building, with only such bits of chalk as one 
can quarry beside Somme, to make y6ur work 
stand half that height, for six hundred y&rs. 

lO. It takes good building, I say, and you 
may even aver the best—that ever was^ or 
is again likely for many a day to be, on the 
unquaking and fruitful caith, where one could 
calculate on a pillar's standing fast, once well 
set up; and where aisles of aspen, and orchards 
of apple, and clusters of vine, gave type of what 
might be most beautifully made sacred in the 
constancy of sculptured stone. From the un¬ 
hewn block set on end in the Druid’s Bethel, 
to f/iis Lord's House and blue-vitrailed gate of 
Heaven, you have the entire course and con¬ 
summation of the Noithern Religions Builder’s 
passion and art. 


IT. But, note further—and earnestly,—^this 
apse of Amiens is not only the best, but the 
very ^rst thing done perfectly in its manner, 
by Northern Christendom. In pages 323 and 
327 of the sixth volume of M. Viollet le Due, 
you will find the exact history of the develop¬ 
ment of these traceries through which the 
eastern light shines on you as you stand, 
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lISaT t>erfect and tentative forms 'of 
RhSffijS * and so momentary was the culmina¬ 
tion the exact rightness, that here, fiom 
nave to transept—built only ten years later, 
—«there is a little change, not towards decline, 
but to a not quite necessary precision Where 
decline begins, one cannot, among the lovely 
fkntasies that succeeded, exactly say — but 
exactly, and indisputably, we know that this 
apse of Amiens is the hist virgin peifect 
woik,—Parthenon also in that sense, — of 
Gothic Architecture 

12 Who built it, shall we ask ^ God, and 
Man,— IS the first and most tiue answer 
The stars in their courses built it, and the 
Nations Greek Athena labouis heie—and 
Roman Father Jove, and Giiaidian Mars 
The Gaul labours here, and the Frank 
kpif:htly Norman,—mighty Ostrogoth, — and 
wasted anchorite of Idumea. 

The actual Man who built it scaiccly cared 
to tqll you he did so, nor do the historians 
•bfag of him. Any quantity of heraldries of 
and fain<lants you may find in what 
call their * history \ but this is probably 
the firat time you ever lead the name of 
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Robert of Luzarches. I say he 'scarcely 
cared'—we are not sure that he ^cared at 
all. tic signed his name nowherci that I can 
hear of. You may perhaps find some recent 
initials cut by English remarkable visitors 
desirous of immortality, here and there about 
the edifice, but Robert the buildei — or at^ 
least the Master oi building, cut /us on no 
stone of it. Only when, after his death, 
the headstone had been brought forth with 
shouting, Grace unto it, this following legend 
was written, recording all who had part or 
lot in the labour, within the middle of the 
labyrinth then inlaid in the pavement of the 
nave. You must read it trippingly on the 
tongue; it was rhymed gaily for you by pure 
French gaiety, not the least like that of the 
Thdatre de Folics. 

“ En l\xn cle Grat-C mil dcu\ cent 
Et vingl, iu IccMMc dc tbeens 
PiciniOicmcnt eiiLomcni Ine 
A done y cit dc cheste cvesqme 
Evinit, i^viquc bdnib ; 

Et, Koy de Biance, Lo>s 
Qiii fut fil*; Phclippt le Sage. 

. Qiii maistre y ert dc I’ocuvie 

Maistrc Robert estoit nom(^$ 

Et de Lu7drchcb suinoindb. 
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Maistre Thomas fu aprbs lui 
Oe Cormont. £t api^s, son filz 
Maistre Regnault, qui nicstre 
F 1st a chest point chi c licslc lectre 
Que rmcarncUion valoit 
Trei/e cent, moms douzc, cn faloit ” 

13. I have written the numciah in letters, 
#‘lse the metre \iould not have come clcai : 
they were leally 111 figuies thus, '*II C. ct 
XX,” *‘Xni C. moms XII ” I quote the in¬ 
scription fiom M. I’Abbe Rozl's adiiuiable 
little book, Visitc A Ki Cathedrale d’Anuens,'’ 
—Sup. Lib. dc Mgi. I’Evcquc d’Amiens, 1877, 
- vvhich every grateful tiavellei should buy, 
for Fm only going to steal a little bit of it 
here and there I only wish there had been 
a translation of the legend to steal, too; ior 
there are one or two points, both of idea and 
chronology, in it, that 1 bhould have liked the 
Abbey's opinion of 

The main purport of the ih3me, howcvci, 
we perceive to be, line for line, as follo\i s ■— 

”In the year of Grace, Twelve Hiindied 
And twenty, the woik, then falling to luin, 
Wp,s first begun again 
Then was, of this Bishopiic 
Everard the blessed Bishop 
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And, King of France, Louis, 

Who was son to Philip the Wise. 

He who was Master of the Work 
Was called Master Robcit, 

And called, beyond th it, of Luzarihcs. 

Master Ihomas was aftri him, 

Of Coimont And after him, his son, 

Mastci Reginald, who to be put 
M ulc— at this point—tins leading 
When the Inrain ition was of account 
Thirteen bundled, less tweUc, which it failed of.” 

In which legend, while you stand where 
once It was wi ittcn (it was removed—to make 
the old pavement mote polite—in the year, I 
soriowfully obseive, of my own eailiest tour 
on the Continent, 1825, when I had hot yet 
turned my attention to Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tcctiiic), these points are noticeable—if you 
have still a little patience. ' 

14. ‘The work’— z.e, the Work of Amiens 
in especial, her cathed*'al, was ‘dcclidaiit/ falling 
to ruin, for the— I cannot at once say—fourth, 
fifth, or what time, - in the year 1220. For 
it was a wonderfully difficult matter for little 
Amiens to get this piece of business fah'ly 
done, so haid did the Devil pull against her. 
She built her first Bishop’s church ^scarcely 
more than St. Firmin’s tomb-chapel) about the 
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year 350 # just outside the railway station on the 
ro$d to raris; * then, after being nearly herself 
destroyed, chapel and all, by the Frank invasion, 
having recovered, and converted her Franks, 
she built another and a pioperly called cathe¬ 
dral, where this one stands now, under Dishop 
^St, Save, (St. Sauve, or Salve). But even this 
proper cathedral was only of wood, and the 
Normans burnt it in 881. Rebuilt, it stood 
for 200 years ; but was in great part destroyed 
by lightning in 1019 Rebuilt again, it and 
the town were moic or less burnt together by 
lightning, in 1107,—my authority s?3 s calmly, 
un incendie piovoquc par la nicnie cause 
ddtruisit ia ville^ ct unc partic dc la cathcdrale.” 
The 'partie* being lebiiilt once more, the 
whole was again reduced to ashes, “ reduite cn 
cendre par Ic feu de ciel en 1218, ainsi que 
tous Ics titres, les martyrologies, les calcndriers, 
ct les Archives dc rE\ccli<S ct du Chapitre.” 

15* It was the fifth cathedral, I count, then, 
that lay in 'ashes,* according to Mons. Gilbeit 
—^ia ruin certainly—dechdant;—and ruin of 

* At St, Acheul. bee the first diapler ol thi*j bouk, and 
the '‘Description Histoiuiuc ilo la Cathedrale d'Amitns,’* by 
A* P. M. Gilbul, 8\o, Amitn^, 1833, pp 5 7. 
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a very discouraging completeness it would 
have been, to less lively townspeople—in 
1218. But it was rather of a stimulating 
completeness to Bishop Everard and his 
people—the ground well cleared for them, 
as it were; and lightning (feu de Venfer, 
not du cicl, recognized for a diabolic plague,^ 
as in Egypt), was to be defied to the pit. 
They only took two years, you see, to pull 
themselves together; and to work they went, 
in 1220, they, and their bishop, and their 
king, and their Robert of Liizarches. And 
this, that roofs yon, was what their hands 
found to do with their might. 

16. Their king was ‘ a-donc,’ *at that time,' 
Louis VIII., who is especially further called 
.the son of Philip of August, or Philip the 
Wise, because his father was not dead in 1220; 
but must have resigned the practical kingdom 
to his son, as his own father had done to 
him; the old and wise king retiring to his 
chamber, and thence silently guiding his 
son's Jiands, very gloriously, yet for three 
years. 

But, farther—and this is the point on which 
chiefly I would have desired the Abba's 
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judgment—Louis VIII. died of fever at Mont- 
pensier iA 1226. And the entire conduct of the 
main labour of the cathedral, and the chief glory 
of its service, as we shall hear presently, was 
Saini Louis's; for a time of forty-four years. 
And the inscription was pul ce point ci” 
by the last architect, six years after St. Louis's 
^ death. How is it that the great and holy king 
is not named ? 

17. I must not, in this traveller's brief, lose 
time in conjectural answers to the questions 
which every step here will raise from the 
ravaged shrine. But this is a very solemn 
one; and must be kept in our hearts, till we 
may perhaps get clue to it. One thing only 
we arc 'sure of,—that at least the due honour 
—alike by the sons of Kings and sons of 
Craftsmen—is given always to their fathers; 
and that apparently the cliief honour of all is 
given here to Philip the Wise. From whose 
house, not of parliament but of peace, came, 
in the years when this temple was first in 
building, an edict indeed of peace-making: 
'^That it should be criminal for any man to 
take vengeance for an insult or injury till forty 
days after the commission of the offence—and 
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then only with the approbation of the Bishop 
of the Diocese/’ Which was perhaifs a wis6r 
effort to end the Feudal system in its Saxon 
sense,* than any of our recent projects for 
cndini^’ it in the Norman one. 

I. 

18. “A ce point ci." The point, namely, 
of tlie labyiinth inlaid in the cathedral floor; 
a recognized emblem of many tilings to the^ 
people, who knew that the ground they stood on 
was holy, as the j oof over their he.ad. Chiefly, 
to them, it was an emblem of noble human life— 
strait-gated, narrow-walled, wdth infinite dark¬ 
nesses and the “incxtricabilis error" on either 
hand—and in the depth of it, the brutal nature 
to be conquered. 

19. This meaning, from the proudest heroic, 
and purest legislative, days of Greece, the 
symbol had borne for all men skilled in her 
traditions : to the sdiools of craft.smen the sign 
meant further tlicir craft's noblesse, and pure 
descent from the divinely-terrestrial skill of 
Dcedalus, the labyrinth-builder, and the first 

* Feud, Sn^on Faedh, low Laliii I'nirla (Scottish ‘fae,* 
Eop.lish ‘foe,’ derivative), Johnson. RcmembeT also that 
the root of Fond, in its Norman sense of land-allolfhcnt, is 
foif not fee, which Johnson, old Tory as he was, did not. 
ohS'Crve—neither in j»^enc ral does the modern Antifeudalisl. 
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sculptor of imagery pai/ieilic* with liuman life 
and deatfi. 

20. Quite the most beautiful sign of the 
power of true Christian-Catholic faith is this 
continual acknowledgment by it of the brother¬ 
hood—nay, more, the fatherhood, of the elder 
nations who had not seen Christ; but had 
been filled with the Spirit of God; and obeyed, 
according to their knowledge, His uiuvj'itlen 
law. The pure charity and humility of this 
temper are seen in all Christian art, accord¬ 
ing to its strength and purity of race; but best, 
to the full, seen and intcriu’etcd by the three 
great Christian-Heathen poets, Dante, Douglas 
of Dunkeld, * 1 * and George Chapman. The 
prayer with 'which the last ends his life’s work 
is, so far as I know, the perfcctcst and deep¬ 
est expression of Natural Religion gi\'cn us 
in literature; and if you can, prii3' it hci'e 
—standing on the spot where the builder 


•‘Til quiKjuc. nKi^nnni 

Partem opere in lanio, sincict dol'j), Icaro, liaborcs, 
Bis conatus erat casus cflintjerc in aurn,— 

Bis palritv ccciilcic niamis.’* 

There is, advisedly, no ])atbos allowed in priinaiy sculplurc. 
Its heroes conquer without exultation, and die w’ithoiit 
sorrow. 

t See * Fors Clavigera,’ Letter LXI., p. 22 . 
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once wrote the history of the Parthenon of 
Christianity. ^ 

21 . I pray thee, Lord, the Father, and the 
Guide of our reasoji, that we may remember 
the nobleness with which Thou hast adorned 
us; and that Thou would’st be always on our 
right hand and on our left,* in the motion of 
our own Wills: that so wc may be purged * 
from the contagion of the Body and the 
Atfcctions of the Brute, and overcome them and 
rule; and use, as it becomes men to use them, 
for instruments. And then, that Thou would’st 
be in Fellowship with us for the careful correc¬ 
tion of our reason, and for its conjunction by 
the light of truth with the things that truly arc. 

“ And in the third place, I pray to Thee the 
Saviour, that thou would’st utterly cleanse 
away the closing gloom from the C3'^es of our 
souls, that we may know well who is to be 
held for God, and who for Mortal. Amen.^’f" 

* TIri'), the conimaiiil to the childion of Israel “that they 
go forward” i', to their («\n They obeying, the sen 

rctrcnl'i, but net before they date to advance into it. Then., 
the waters are a wall unto them, on their right hand and 
their left. 

+ The ojiginal is written in Latin only. “ Supplico tibi, 
Doinine, Pater et Dux rationis nostr.c, ut nostr;\2 Nobililatis 
recortlcmur, (pid In nos ornasti; et ut In nobis presto sis, ut 
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22. And having prayed this prayer, or at 
least, rekd it with honest wishing, (which if 
you cannot, there is no hope of your at 
present taking plcasiu'c in any human work 
of large faculty, whether poetry, painting, or 
sculpture,) we may walk a little farther west¬ 
wards down the nave, where, in the middle of 
it, but only a few^ yards from its end, two flat 
stones (the ciistodc will show yon tlKin), one 
a little farther back than the other, are laid 
over the graves of the two great bishops, all 
whose strength of life w’as given, w'ith the 
builder’s, to raise this temple. Tlieir actual 
graves have not been disturbed; but the 
tombs raised over them, once and again 
removed, .are now set on 3^^111* right and 
left hand as you look back to the aj)sc, 
under the third arch between the nave and 
aisles. 

23. Doth are of bronze, cast at one How— 

iis qtii per sese rnovcilur ; iil cL a Coiporis ontagio, 
Brnloininque affcctiunn u‘pnii;i’iuni, c■ll^qllo sujvic'nius, 
atque riigamusi; ct, siciit (U cci, pro ii^strunuMUii iis ulainur. 
Deinde, ut nobis adjiincLo sis ; ad accural,iin laiionis iioslr,.e 
corrtctioncm, ct conjiinrlioncm cum li', tjui vmc sunt, per 
lueem vcrilalis. Kt Icrtium, S.ilvalori siqiplcx oro, ul ab 
ocidis nninionim noiUoruin raligincni jiroiviis abstcrgiis; ut 
noritnus bene, qiii Dcus, aut Mortalis habemlus. Amen,” 
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and with insuperable, in some respects ini- 
mitable, skill in the caster’s art. * ^ 

** Chef-d’ceuvres dc fontc,—le tout fondu d’lin 
seul jet, et admirablement.” * There are only 
two other such tombs left in France, those of 
the children of St. Louis. All others of their 
kind—and they were many in every great 
cathedral of France—were first torn from the' 
graves tliey covered, to destroy the memory 
of France’s dead; and then melted down into 
sous and centimes, to buy gunpowder and 
absinthe with for lier living,—by the Progres¬ 
sive Mind of Civilization in her first blaze of 
enthusiasm and new light, from 1789 to 1800. 

The children’s tombs, one on each side of 
the altar of St. Denis, are much smaller than 
these, though wrought more bcautifull3^ These 
beside you are the o/i/y iv’o Bron::c tombs of her 
Men of the great agts^ left in France ! 

24. And they are the tombs of.the pastors* 

- s 

* ViollcL Ic Due, vol. viii., p. 256. He adds : “ L'une d’elles 
cst comme art” (meaning general-art of sculpture), "un 
luonuniont du prS’mier ordre hut this is only partially true 
—also I find a note in M. Gillicrl’s account of them, p. 126 : - 
“ Les deux doigls qui manquent, i la main droite de I’^veqtie' 
fhaudefroi parais-^ent Ofre un di^faut survenu b, la fontc.”’; 
.See further, on the.se monuments, and those of St. Louis’s 
childien, Vi’ollet le Due, vol, ix., pp. 61, 62. 
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of her people, who built for her the first perfect 
temple to^hei* God. The Bishop Everard’s is 
on your right, and has engraved round the 
border of it this inscription : *— 

“ Wlio fed the people, who hiid ihc foundations of this 
Structure, to whose care the City was j^dveii, 

Here, in ever-breathing balm of fame, rests F.vcrard, 
* A man compassionate to the aftlicted, the widow’s 
protector, the orphan’s 

Guardian. Whom he could, he reeseaLeu wiUi gifts. 

To words of men, 

If gentle, a lamb ; if violent, a lion ; if proud, biting 
steel.” 

English, at its best, in I'llizabeUian days, 
is a nobler language than ever Latin was; 
but its virtue is in colour and tone, not in 
what may be called metallic or crystalline 

* I steal again from the Abhc Rozc the two iiisjcriptions,— 
with his introductory notice of the cvilly-iiis[)ijvd interference 
with them. 

** La tombe d’Kvrard de Fouilloy, (died 1222), coulee cn 
bronze en plcin-relief, clait suppoilce, de-j le piincipe, par 
des monstres engages tlans une nia(;oniU’iio remplissant le 
dessous (lu monument, pour indiquer (|iic cct cM'ijue avait 
posd Ics fondemcnls dc la Cnlhcdralc. Vi\ arrlnficfe tral- 
heurememmt inspire .a 0^6 aimchcr la muconucric, pour 
qu’on nc vit plus la main du prclat fomlaleur, ii hi ])a&c de 

‘‘On lit, sur la bordure, I'inscriplion suivante en beaux 
' ca^cteres du sieclc : 
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condensation. And it is impossible to translate 
the last line of this inscription in as fbw Eng¬ 
lish words. Note in it first that the Bishop’s 
friends and enemies are spoken of as in word, 
not act; because the swelling, or mocking, or 
flattering, words of men are indeed what the 
meek of the earth must know how to bear and 
to welcome;—their deeds, it is for kings and 


“'Qui popiilum pavil, qui fuiulaint'ta locavit 
Iliiius sirncluro, cuius fail urLs data cure 
Hie rcdolens fama rotpiioscit Kwarclus, 

\’ir ])iu-. al'illiclis, viiKii liilcla, rclicii'. 

CusLus, qiiDS iiolerat rccicalial niunerc ; vbis, 

Milili agnus cral, tiiinidis Icd, lima suplii.s.’ 

“(IcDflroy (dii.'d 12^7) cst rcpu'scnlc comme son 

prcdcccsscur (.-n Ijabits t-piscopau\. niais Ic dcssoiis clu bionze 
SLip[)orto pnr <les cbiincrc*^ cst ('vide, cc ]^rclat ayaut clevc 
I’calilice jusqu’aiT\ voules. \'iii(.i la Icj'ciidc t^ravee sur la 
boi dui e : 


“ * I'a'cc jjromunl liumilc (laufiid' iuc*ndira cubile. 

Sen minus auL simile imbi*: parat omnibus illc ; 

Q)ucra laurus i^ciniiia iiceoravcrat. in niedicina 
(ju divina, dccierunt coimia bina; 

Clare vir Auj.;;cn‘Ii, (pio sedcs Anibiaucnsis 
Crevil in in»cnsi'«; in cubs auclus. Amen, sis.’ 

Tout Ciil a OLiidior dans ccs dcu\ uiomiinciits : tout y cst 
d’lm haul inO.'rct, quant au dcssin, a l.i sculjiUire, a I'agcnce- 
nient dcs ornemenLs ct des diapcrics.” 

In spyinjj above that (IcolTroy of ICu returned thanks in 
llu; Catho«!ral for its completion, I nicanl only that he 
had hrouf’ht ,at least the choir into condition for service: 
“ Jusrpraux voiiles” may or may not mean that the vaulting 
was closed. 
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knights to deal with : not but that the Bishops 
often took deeds in hand also; and in actual 
battle they were permitted to strike with the 
mace, but not with sword or lance— i.e.y not to 
'' shed blood ”! For it was supp^osed tliat a 
man might alwa^'s recover from .a mace-blow; 
(which, however, would much depend on the 
bishop’s mind who gave it). I'he battle of 
Bouvincs, quite one of the most imnorl.jnt in 
medizEval history, was won against the Eng¬ 
lish, and. against odds besides of Germans, 
under their Emperoj' Otlio, by two French 
bishops (Scnlis and Bayeiix) — who both 
generallcd tlic French King’s line, and led 
its charges. Our Earl of Salisbury surren¬ 
dered to the Bishop of llaj'cux in person. 

25. Note farther, that quite one of the 
deadliest and most diabolic powers of evil 
words, or, rightly so called, blasphemy, has 
been developed in modern days in the effect 
of sometimes quite innocently meant and en¬ 
joyed * slang.’ There arc two kinds of slang, 
in the essence of it; one 'Thieves’ Latin’— 
the special language of rascals, u.scd lor con¬ 
cealment ; the other, one might perhaps best 
call Louts’ Latin !—the lowering or insulting 
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words invented by vile persons to bring good 
things, in their own estimates, to their own 
level, or beneath it. The really worst power 
of this kind of blasphemy is in its often 
making it impossible to use plain words with¬ 
out a degrading or ludicrous attached sense: 
—thus I could not end my translation of this 
epitaph, as tlie old Latinist could, with the 
exactly accurate image: “ to the proud, a file ” 

—because of the abuse of the word in lower 

* 

English, retaining, liowevcr, quite shrewdly, 
the tliirtccntli-ccntury idea. But the exact 
force of the symbol here is in its allusion 
to jewellers’ work, filing down facets. A 
proud man is often also a precious one: 
and may be made brighter in surface, and 
the-purity of his inner seif shown, by good 
filing. 

26. Take it all in all, the perfect duty of a 
Bishop is expressed in these six Latin lines, 
—ail mieux inieux—beginning with his pastoral 
ofllcc —Feed my sheep—qiii pavit populum. 
And be assured, good reader, these ages never 
could have told you what a Bishop’s, or an}^ 
other man’s, eluty was, unless they had each 
man in his place both done it well—and seen 
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it well done. Tlic 15 ishop GeofTroy’.s tomb is 
on your l|ft, and its inscription is: 


“Itebolil, the limbs of (iocIfiJ’V press iluir lowly bed, 
Whether Ifc is prc-p.nin.^ ior iis all one less tlnin, or 
like it. 

Whom tlic Iw'iii laurels adorned, in nu'dieine 
And in divine law', lhc‘ dual crests became him. 
Ibii^hl-shininj^ inaii of ICu, by whom llu' ihnmc of 
• Amiens 


Ro.se into iim-ncnsily, bo ihou increased In Il^^rivcn.” 


AllKll. 


And now at In.st—tiiis reverence done and 
thanks paid—\vc will turn from these loinb.-=;, 
and go out at one of the western dot>i'.'—and 
.so .‘=ee gradually rising abov'e ns the immensity 
of the three porclies, and of (be ihongbts en¬ 
graved in thnii. 

27. What disgrace or change has come upon 
them, I will not tell yon lo-clay—except only 
the ‘ imiTica.siirable ’ loss of the great old 
foiindation-stcp.s, open, ^weeping lu'oad frc'iii 
.^ide to side for all who came; iinwallcd, un¬ 
divided, .sunned all along llic weltering 
dav'^, lighted only by the moon and the stars 
at night; falling sice]) and many down the 
hillside—cca.sing one by one, at last wide and 

few towards the level—and worn by pilgrim 

N 
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feet, for six hundred years. So I once saw 
them, and twice, - such things ca|p now be 
never seen more. 

Nor even of the west front itself, above, is 
much of tlie old masonry left: l)ut in the 
porchc.s, nearly all,--except tlic actual outside 
facing, with its rose moulding, of which onl}' 
a few flow’crs liavc been spared here andi 
there.* But the sculpture has been carefully 
and honourabl}' kept and restored to its j'jlacc 
— pedestids or niches restored here and there 
with clay ; or some which 3^011 see white and 
crude, rc-carv^cd entirely; nevertheless the 
impression you may receive from the wdiole 
is still what the builder meant; aud I will tell 
you the order of its theology without further 
notices of'its decay. 

2iS. You will lind it always w’cll, in looking 
at any cathedral, to make your quarters of the 
compass sure, in the beginning ; and to re¬ 
member that, as you enter it, you are looking 
and advancing eastward; and that if it has 
three entrance porclics, that on 3^our left in 

* The hori/oiil;il lowest part of the moulclinir between 
llio noitliein and central poicli is old, Conipao’ it.s roses 
with die Hrw (jries running round the aiches- above—and 
you will know what ‘ Restoration’ inean.s. 
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entering is the northern, that on your right 
llie soiitli«rii. I shall endeavour in all niy 
future writing of arcliitccturc, to observe the 
simple law of always calling the door of the 
north transept the north door; and. that on 
the same side of the west front, the nortlicaii 
door, and so of their oppo.sites. 'Fliis will 
^avc, in the end, imicli ])rinliiig and much 
confusion, for a (iothic cathedral has, almost 
al\va3^s, these live great entrances; which may 
be casil}^, if at first aitciitivel^', recognized 
under the titles of the Central door (or norch), 
tl.». Northern door, the Southern door, the 
North door, and the South door. 

But when we use the tcims right and left, 
,wc ought alwa^’s to use them as in going out 
of the cathcdial or walkijig dr)wn the nave,— 
the entire north side and aisles of the building 
being its right side, and the south, its left, 
— these terms being only used well and 
authoritatively, when they liave reference either 
to the image of C'lirist in the apse or on the 
• rood, or else to the central statue, \Yhcther 
of Christ, the Virgin, or a saint, in the west 
front. At Amiens, this central statue, on the 
* trumcau ' or supporting and dividing pillar 
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of the centrnl porch, is of Christ IniTnanuel,— 
God ivith us. Oil Ills right liand^ and His 
left, occupying the entire walls of tlic central 
porcli, are the a]K)stlcs and the four greater 
pro])liets. 'I'lic twelve minor prophets stand 
side l)y side on the front, three on each its 
great piers.* 

Tlic iiorlhcrn porch is dedicated to St.*^ 
Kirillin, the first Christian missionary to 
Aiiiiens. 

'flic soullicni porcli, to the Virgin. 

Diit these are botli treated as withdrawn 
behind the great foundation of Christ and the 
Prophets ; and tlicir narroiv recesses partly 
conceal llicir sculpture, until you enter them. 

Wliat you have first to think of, and read, is 

* 

tlic scripture of the great ^vnlral porch, and 
tlie facade itself. 

29. You have then in the centre of the front, 
tlie image of Clirist Himself, receiving you; 
“I am the W.iy, the truth and the life.” / nd 
the Ol der of the attendant powers may be best 
understood by thinking of them as placed on 
Christ's right and left hand: this being also 
the oriler which the builder adopts in his 
^ now the plan at the end of lliis chapter. 
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Scripture history on the fa(,'acle—so that it is 
to be read from left to right— i.e. from Christ’s 
left to Christ’s right, as He secs it. Thus, 
therefore, following llic order of the great 
statues: first in the central porch, there arc 
six apostles on Christ’s right hand, and six on 
Ilis left. On IT is left hand, next Him, Peter; 
then in receding order, Aiulrew, J:uncs, John, 
Matthew, Simon; on IJis right hand, next 
Him, Paul; and in receding order, James tlic 
Bishop, Philip, Bartholomew, Tlionias, and 
Jndc. These o[)posite ranks of the Apc)stles 
occupy what may be called the apse oi rnirvcd 
bay of the porcli, and form a neaily semi¬ 
circular grou]), (Teaily visiljle as wc approach. 
But on the sides of the porcli, outside the lines 
of apostles, aiul not seen elcarl}' till we enter 
tlic iiorcli, arc the four greater iirophcts. On 
Christ’s left, Isaiah and Jeremiah; on His 
right, Kzckicl and Hanicl, 

30. Then in front, along the whole facade 
— read in order from C'hrist’s left to His 
right—conic the series of tlie twch'c minor 
pi'ophcts, tlirce to cacli of the four piers of 
the temple, beginning at the soutli angle with 
llosea, and ending with Malachi. 
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As you look full at the fa(;acle in front, 
tlic stntues which fill the minor p(>rchcs arc 
cithci obscured in tlieir narrower recesses 
or witlulrawii behind each other .so as to be 
uiirjoen. Aiul the enlin* mass of the front is 
seen, litenilly, as ])ui]t on the fjundation of 
tlie Apo.stles and Pio])liets, Jesus Clirisl Him¬ 
self lHinj4' the chief corner-stone. Literally* 
ih(ft; for the I'cccvlinj^- Porch i.s a deep 
Huii^ulus/ and it^- mid-pillar is the ‘Head of 
the Corner.’ 

Built on the foundation of the Apostles 
and Pro])het.s, that i.s to say of the Prophct.s 
who foretold Christy and the Apcj.stlcs who 
declared Him. 'rhou£»h was an Apcjstlc, 

of God^ hc‘ i.s not here—though Elijah was a 
Projdiet, of C’.v/, he i.s not here. The \'oicc* 
of the entire building; i-; that of the H ca veil 
at the 'J’ran.sli.miiMLioii, “This is my bclo\rd 
Son, hear ye Him. ' 

31. 'riiere is yet another and a gre Icr 
prophet still, who, as it seems at first, is ‘lOt 
here. Shall the people enter the gates < 
the temple, singing “Hosanna to the So ■ ■ f 
])avuV^ \ and set: mj image of Hi.s fith 
then?—Christ Himself declare, “I am ac 
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root and the offspring of David ”; and yet 
the Root iavc no sign near it of its Earth ? 

Not so. David and liis Son are ti.^gether. 
David is the pedestal of the ( hrist. 

3::. AVe will ])C*gin our e.'iaininaiion of Ihc 
'I'cniple froiil, tlicrclorc, wil'- this its goodly 
pedestal stone. 'Plie statin' o( D.'u id is only 
*t\vo-thirds life-size, occupying tlic niclic In 
front of the jxdestal. lie holds his set'ptrc 
in hi.s liglit hand, the scroll i.i his icit. King 
and Prophet, tyjx.' of all Divinely right doing, 
and right claiming, .'in<I right ni'oclaiining, 
kinghood, for e\or. 

'Phe pcdeslal of whicli this spitiic forms the 
fronting or vve^'U-rn scii![)tni-(‘, is s(|nar(.*, and 
on the two sides of it are two ilowc rs in vases, 
on its north side tlie lily', and on its south the 
rose. Anil the entire monolith is one of llic 
noblest })ieccs of Cliiistian sciilptnrc in the 
world. 

/'l)OV(' tliis pedestal comes a minor one, 
b^.’aring in front ot it a tendtil of viiie w’hicli 
completes the ih>ral symbolic-in o|' ihc wlude. 
I plant which I have called a lily is not the 
El ■ de l-ys, ncir the Mailonna's, but an 
iilca one w’itli bells like the crowm Imperial 
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(Shakespeare’s t}’pe of ‘ lilies of all kinds 
representing the fjiot/c of groivth ^ the lily 
of the valley, whirli eoiikl not be sculptured 
so large in its literal form without appearing 
monstrous, and is exactly cx|)resscd in this 
tablet—as it fullils, together with the rose 
and vine, its comj)anions, the tri[>{e sa^dng of 
Christ, “ I am the Rose of Sharon, and tlic 
Lily of the ValU:^'.” “ I am the true Vine.” 


33. On the side of the upper stone are sup¬ 
porters of a different character. Su]>p(jrters, 
—not captives nor victims; tlie Cockatrice 
and Adder. Representing the most active 
evil principle.s of the earth, as in their utmost 
malignity; .still. Pedestals of C^iri.si, and even 
in their deadly life, accomplishing Ilis final 
will. 


Both creatures are represented accurately in 
the mcdiieval traditional form, the cockatrice 
half dragon, liaif cock; liic deaf adder laying 
one ear against the ground and .stopping tlic 
other with her tail. 

The first rcpi-csciits tlic infidelily of Pride. 
The cockatrice—king serpent or liiglicst .serpent 
—sa^dng that he is God, and will be God. 
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The second, Ihc infidelity of Death. The 
adder (ni^'dcr or iietlicr snake) saying that he 
IS mud, and tl'/// /h' mud. 

34. Lastly, and above all, set under the feet 
of the statue of Christ Iliinseir, arc lla: lion 
and dragon; the images of (.'arnal sin, or 
IfiiJN(Ui sin, as distingnisherl from the Sjnri- 
iLial and Intellectual .sin of Pride, by which 
the angels als<j Icll. 

To desire king.ship rather than S(‘rvant.ship 
—the Cockati icc’.s .sin; or deaf Deatli rather 
than hearkening Idfc—the Adder’s sin, —these 
arc both i^ossiblc tc; all the intelligoiu es wf the 
iiniv’crse. But the distinctively" Iluiiian .sins, 
anger and lust, seeds in our race of their 
perpetuaJ sorrow—C-'hii.-^t in Ili.s own hurnanity, 
c<mc|uered; and coij{|uer» in llis di.sciples. 
Therefore llis foot is on the heads of thc.se; 
and tlic prf^i)lK?cy, “ Inoiilcabis super I.eonrm 
et Aspideni," is recognized always as fuinilcd 
in Him, aiul in all llis true servants, accord¬ 
ing to the height of their aiitlioiity, and tlic 
truth of their pow'cr. 

35. In thi.s iiiy.^tic .sense, Alexander III. 
used the words, in restoring p('ace to Italy, 
and giving forgiveness to her deadliest enemy, 
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under the porch of St. Mark’s.* But the 
meaning of every act, as of every qrt, of the 
Christian ages, lost now for three hundred 
years, cannot but be in our own times read 
reversed, if at all, llirougli the counter-spirit 
which we now have reached; glorifying Pride 
and Avarice as the virtues by which all things 
move and have their being—walking after our 
own lusts as our sole guides to salvation, 
and foaming out our own shame for the sole 
earthly product of our hands and lips. 

36. Of the statue of Christ, itself, I will 
not speak here at any length, as no sculpture 
would satisfy, or ought to satisfy; the hope 
of any loving soul that has learned to trust 
in Him; but at the time, it was beyond what 
till then had been reached in sculptured 
tenderness; and was known far and near 
as the Beau Dicu d’Aniicns.” f Yet under¬ 
stood, observe, just as clearly to be no more 
than a symbol of the Heavenly Presence, 

* Sec my oljslracl of the of Barharossa and Alex¬ 

ander, in ‘ Fiction, Fair and Foul,’ Nineteenth Century^ 
November, 1S80, pp. 752 seq. (See “On the Old Koad,’^ 
VoJ. IL, p. 3.) 

+ Sec account, and careful drawing of it, in Viollet le 
Due—article “Christ,” Diet, of Architecture, iii. 245. 
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as the poor coiling worms below were no 

more tlijin symbols of the demoniac ojies. 

No idol^ in our sense of the word—only a 

letter, or sign of the Living Spirit,— which, 

however, w'as indeed conceived by every 
* 

worshipper as here meeting liiin at the temple 
gate: the Word of Life, the King of Glory, 
and the Lord of Hosts. 

“Dominus Virtutum,” “Lord of Virtues,”* 
is the best single rendering of the idea 
conveyed • to a well - taught disciple in the 
thirteenth century by the words of the 
twenty-fourth Psalm. 

37. Under the feet of 11 is apostles, therefore, 
in the quatrefoil medallions of tlic foundation, 
are represented the virtues which each Apostle 
taught, or in his life manifested; — it may 
have been, sore tried, and failing in the very 


* See the circle of the J^nivcrs of the Heavens in the 
Byzantine rendcrinjr. I. \Vis%<lom; IT. I'lirDUcs; III. 
Dominations; IV. Anr^cls; V. Aich.anm.'ls; VI. Virlncs; 
VII. Polcnlates; VITI. Princes; IX. Scraiiliini. In the 
CIregorian order, (D.-inle, ‘I’ar.,’ xxviii., C'ary’s note,) tlic 
Angels and Archan^^;ls arc separated, giving allogclluT 
nine orders, but not ranhs. Note that in the Byzantine 
circle the cherubim are first, and that it is the strength 
of the Virtue.s which calls on tlic dead to rise (‘ St. Mark’s 
Rest,’ p. 97, and pp. 158, 159). 
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strength of the character which he afterwards 
perfected^ Thus St. Peter, denying in fear, 
is afterwards the Apostle of courage; and 
St. John, who, with his brother, would have 
burnt the inhospitable village, is afterwards 
the Apostle of love. Understanding this, you 
see that in the sides of the porch, tlie apostles 
with their special vij tucs stand thus in oppo¬ 
site ranks. 

Now you see how these virtue:: answer to each 
other in their opposite ranks. Kciiicnibcr the 
left-hand side is always the first, and see how 
the left-hand virtues lead to the right-hand — 


Courage 

to 

Faith. 

Patience 

to 

Hope. 

Gentillessc 

to 

Charity. 

Love 

to 

Chastit3\ 

Obedience 

to 

Wisdom. 

Perseverance to 

11 uiiiilitv. 

38. Note farther 

that 

the Apostles arc 

all tranquil, nearly all 

with 

books, some with 

crosses, but all with 

the 

same message,— 


** Peace be to this house. And if the Son 
of Peace be there,” etc.* 

* The moflern slang name for a among Ihc mob 

of rrance, is a ‘Tax Vobiscum,’ or shortly, a Vobisciun. 
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Blit the Prophets—all seeking, or wistful, 
or tormented, or wondering, or prayii^g, except 
only Daniel. The most tormented is Isaiah; 
spiritually sawn asunder. No .scene of his 
martyrdom below, but his seeing the Lord 
in Ilis temple, and yet feeling he had unclean 
lips. Jeremiah also carries his cross—'but 
more serenely. 

39. And now I give, in clear succession, the 
order of the statues of the whole front, with 
the subjects of the qiiatrefoils beneath each 
of them, marking the upper quatrefoil A, the 
lower J). The six prophets who stand at the 
angles of the porches, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Zephaniah, and Maggai, have each of 
them four qiiatrefoils, marked, A and C the 
upper ones, 15 and D the lower. 

Beginning, then, on the left-hand side of 
the central porch, and reading outwards, you 
have— 

1. St. Peter. 

A. Courage. 

li. Cowardice. 

2. St. Andrew. 

A. Patience. 

B. Anger. 
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3. St. James. 

A. Gcntillcssc. 

15, Churlishness. 

4. St. John. 

A. Love. 

13. Discord. 

5. St. Mattiie\v. 

A. Obedience, 
n. Rebellion. 

6. St. Simon. 

A. Perseverance, 
li. Atheism. 

Now, right-hand side of porch, reading out- 
wards: 

7. St. Paul. 

A. Faith, 

13. Idolatry. 

8. St. James, Bishop. 

A. Hope. 

13. Despair. 

9. St. Philip. 

A. Cliarit3\ 

T3. Avarice. 

10. St. Bartholomew. 

A. Chastity. 

13. Lust. 
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11 . St. Thomas. 

A. Wisdom. 

B. Folly. 

12. St. Jude. 

A. Humility. 

B. Pride. 

Now, left-hand side again—the two outer¬ 
most statues: 

13. ISATAII. 

A. 1 saw the Lord sitting 

upon a throne.” vi. i. 

u. “ Lo, this liath toiiclicd thy 

lips.” vi. /. 

14. Jr.REMTAir. 

A. The Burial of the Girdle, xiii. 4, 5. 
r.. The Brcakiiie- of the 

\'oke. xxviii. 10. 

Right-hand side : 

15. EzkkiI'L. 

A. Wheel within wliccl. i. 16 . 

B. Son of man, set thy face 

toward Jerusalem.” xxi. 2. 

16. Daniel. 

A. “ He hath shut the lions’ 

mouths.” vi. 22. 

B. ** In the same hour came forth 

fingers of a man’s hand.” v. 5. 
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40. Now, beginning on the left-hand side 
(southern side) of the entire fapadc, and 
reading it* straight across, not turning into 
the porches at all except for the paired 
quatrefoils: 

17 . IIOSEA. 

A. “ So I bought her to me for 

fifteen pieces of silver.” iii. 2. 
H. “So will I also be fur thee.” iii. 3. 


18. JOKL. 


A. The Sun and Moon light¬ 
less. ii. I o. 

l’>. The Fig-tree and Vine Icaf- 

le.ss. i. 7. 

19. Amo.s. 


To the 
front 


r A. “ The Lord will cry from 

Zion.” i. 2. 

11. “The habitations of the 
shepherds shall mourn.” 

^ i. 2. 

1 C. The Lord with the mason’s 

line. vii. 8. 

T). The place where it rained 

not. iv. 7. 


Inside 

poreh 
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20. Obadtah. 

A. “ I hid them in a cave.” 

I Kings xviii. 13. 
u. “ He fell on his face.” xviii. 7. 
To the r C. The captain of fifty, 
front ( D. The messenger. 


Inside 

porch 


21. Jonah. 

A. Escaped from the sea. 

B. Under the gourd. 


22. Micah. 


To the 
front 


Inside 

porch 


' A. The Tower of the Flock, iv. 8. 

B. Each shall rest, and none 

I shall make them afraid.” 

I iv. 4. 

C. “ Swords into ploughshares.” ^ 

iv. 3. 

1). “Spears into pruning-hooks.” 

iv. 3. 


23. Nahum. 

Inside j A. “ None sliall look back.” ii. 8. 
\ B. “ The burden of Nineveh.” i. I. 
C. Thy princes and thy great 
ones. iii. 17. 

^ 1). Untimely iigs. iii. 13 . 


porch 

To the 
front 
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24. Habakkuk. 

A. " I will watch to see what 
* He will say.” ii. i. 

li. The ministry to Daniel. 

25. Zepiianiaii. 


To the 
front 


Inside 

porch 


Inside 

porch 

To the 
front 


' .A. The Lord strikes Ethiopia. 

ii. 12. 

^ n. The beasts in Nineveh, ii. 15. 
( C. The Lord visits Jerusalem. 

i. 12. 

D. The Hedgehog and Bittern.* 

ii. 14. 

26. IlACiGAl. 

A. The houses of the princes, 
orrnrs dc hxmhris, i. 4. 

li. The heaven is stayed from 
dew.” , i. 10. 

C. The Lord’s Icnipie desolate, i. 4. 

D. “Thus saitli the Lord of 

Hosts.” i. 7. 

27. ZECIIARIAIf. 

A. The lifting up of Iniquity. 

V. 6-9. 

n. “The angel that spake to me.” 

iv. I. 

* See the vSqjtungiiU vcision. 
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28. Malacih. 

A. “Ye have wounded the 

Lord.” ii. 17. 

11. “ This commandment is 

loyouT ii. i. 

41. Having thus put the sequence of the- 

statues and their quatrefoils briefly before the 
spectator—(in case the railway time presses/ 
it may be a kindness to him to note that if 
he walks from the east end of the cathedral 
down the street to the soiitli, Rue St. Denis, 
it takes him by the sliortest line to the 
station) — I will begin again with St. Peter, 
and interpret the sculptures in the quatre¬ 
foils a little more fully. Keeping the fixed 
numerals for indication of the statues, St. * 

Peter's quatrefoils will he i A and i li, and 
Malachi’s 28 A and 28 n. 

1, A. CoURAGli:, with a leopard on his shield; 

the French and Engli.sh agreeing 
in the reading of that symbol, down 
to the time of the Black Prince’s 
leopard coinage in Aquitaine.* 

* For .-i list of the photogr.iplis of the quatrefoils described 
in this chapter, see the ap])cndicc.s at the end of lliis volume. 
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1. B. Cowardice, a man frightened at an 

animal darting out of a thicket, while 
a bird sings on. The coward has 
not the heart of a thrush. 

2 , A. Patience, holding a shield with a bull 

on it (never giving back).* 

2, B. Anger, a woman stabbing a man with 
a sword. Anger is essentially a femi¬ 
nine vice—a man, worth calling so, 
may be driven to fuiy or insanity 
by hidignation^ (compare tlie Black 
Prince at Limoges,) but not by 
anger. Fiendish enough, often so— 
" Incensed with indignation, Satan 
stood, tmierrified —” but in that last 
word is the difference; there is as 
much fear in Anger, as there is in 
Hatred. 


* In the cathctlrnl of Laon there a jirctty compliment 
paid to the oxen who carried the stones of its tower to the 
hill-toj) it stands on. The tradition is that they hurnc-a-sed 
themselves,—but tradition does not say ln5w an ox rarf 
harness himself even if he had a mind. Probably the first 
form of the story was only that they went joyfully, “ lowinj; 
as they w'ent.” But at all events their statues arc carved 
on the height of the tower, eight, colossal, looking from its 
galleries across the plains of Erar.cc. Sec drawing in Viollet 
le Due, under article “ Clochcr.” 
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3, A. GentillesSE, bearing shield with a 
lamb. 

3, B. Churlishness, again a woman, kick¬ 

ing over her cupbearer. The final 
forms of ultimate French churlish¬ 
ness being in the feminine gestures 
of the Cancan. See the favourite^ 
prints in shops of Paris. 

4, A. Love ; the Divine, not human love: 

“ I in them, and Thou in me.” Her 
shield bears a tree with many 
branches grafted into its cut-off 
stem : “ In those days shall Messiah 
be cut off, but not for Himself.” 

4, B. Discord, a wife and husband 
quarrelling. She has dropped her 
distaff (Amiens wool manufacture, 
sec farther on—9, a). 

6, A. Obedience, bears shield with camel. 

Actually ilie most disobedient and 
ill-tempered of all serviceable beasts, 
—yet passing his life in the most 
painful service. I do not know 
how far his character was under-^ 
stood by the northern sculptor; 'but 
I believe he is taken as a type of 
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burden-bearing, without joy or sym¬ 
pathy, such as the horse has, and 
without power of offence, such as 
the ox has. His bite is bad enough, 
(see Mr. Palgrave's account of him,) 
but presumably little known of at 
Amiens, even by Crusaders, who 
would always ride their owm w^ar- 
horscs, or nothing. 

5 , 15 . Rebellion, a man snapping his 

fingers at his IHshop. (As Henry 

tlie Eighth at the Pope,—and the 
modern French and Engli.sh cockney 
at all priests whatever.) 

6, A. Perseverance, the grandcs spiritual 

form of the virtue commonly called 
‘Fortitude.’ Usually, overcoming or 
tearing a lion ; here aiprssz//^ one, 
and holding her crowMi. “ Hold 
fast that which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crowni.” 

6, 13. Atheism, leaving his shoes at the 

church door. The infidel fool is 

always represented in twelfth and 
thirteenth century MS. as barefoot— 
the Christian having “his feet shod 
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with the preparation of the Gospel of 
Peace.” Compare “ How beautiful 
are thy feet with shoes, oli Prince's 
Daughter! ” 

7, A. Faith, holding cup with cross above 
it, her accepted symbol throughout 
ancient Europe. It is also an en¬ 
during one, for, all diifercnccs of, 
Church put aside, the words, “Ex¬ 
cept ye cat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and Drink His blood, yc have 
no life in you,” remain in their 
mystery, to be understood onl^^ by 
those who have learned the sacred- 
ness of food, in all times and places, 
and the laws of life and spirit, 
dependent on its acceptance, refusal, 
and distribution. 

7, B. Idolatry, kneeling to a monster. The 

cofiimry of Faith — not want of 
Faith. Idolatry is faith in the wrong 
thing, and quite distinct from Faith 
in No thing (6, B), the “ Dixit 
Insipiens.” Very wise men may be 
idolaters, but they cannot be atheists. 

8, A. Hope, with Gonfalon Standard and 
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distant crown; as opposed to the 
constant crown of Fortitude (6, A). 

The Gonfalon (Gund, war; fahr, 
standard, according to Poitevin's 
dictionary) is the pointed ensign 
of forward battle; essentially sacred; 
hence the constant name “ Gon- 
faloniere ” of the battle standard- 
bearers of the Italian republics. 

Hope has it, because she lights 
forward always to her aim, or at 
least has the joy of seeing it draw 
nearer. Faith and Fortitude wait, 
Jis St. John in prison, but unoffended. 
Hope is, however, put under St. 
James, because of the 7th and 8th 
verses of his last chapter, ending 
“ Stablish your hearts, for the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh." It is he 
who examines Dante on the nature 
of Hope. ‘Par.,’ c. xxv., and com¬ 
pare Cary’s notes. 

8 , B. Despair, stabbing himself. Suicide not 
thought heroic or sentimental in the 
13th century; and no Gothic Morgue 
built beside Somme. 
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9, A. Charity, bearing shield with woolly 
rani, and giving a mantle to a naked 
beggar. The old wool manufacture of 
Amiens having tliis notion of its pur¬ 
pose—namely, to clothe the poor first, 
the rich afterwards. No nonsense 
talked in those days about the evil con¬ 
sequences of indiscriminate charity. 

9, n. AvarICK, with coffer and money. The 

modern, alike English and Amienois, 
notion of the Divine consummation 
of the wool manufacture. 

10, A. Chastity, shield with the Phoenix.* 

10, li. I-UST, a too violent kiss. 

11 , A. Wisdom : shield with, I think, an 

eatable root; meaning temperance, 
as the beginning of wisdom. 

* For llic sake of coiniiaiiiij; the iiolliition, and reversal of 
ilb once gloriou-^ religif>n, in the mmUrn French miiul, it is 
worth the readci’s while to ask .al iM. (loycr’s (Mace St. 
Denis) for the Joun/al tic I't. Nicholas for iSSo, and look at the 
‘ Plienix,’ as ilrawn on p. 6io. The story is meant to 136 
inoial, and the Plnxrnix tlieie repro-sents Avarice, but the 
entire dcbt'uction of all sacred and poetical tradition in a 
child's mind by ■ iich :i picture is an iminoiality which would 
neulralize a year's preaching. To make it worth M. Goyer’s 
wliile to show yovi the number, buy the one with ‘Ics con¬ 
clusions de Jennie’ in il, p. 337 : the church scene (with 
dialogue) in the Lc.\L is lovely. 
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11. IJ. Folly, the ordinary type used in all 

early Psalters, of a glutton, armed 
with a club. Both this vice and 
virtue are the earthly wisdom and 
folly, completing the spiritual wis¬ 
dom and folly opposite under St. 
Matthew. Temperance, tlic comple¬ 
ment of Obedience, and Covetousness, 
with violence,'that of Atheism. 

12, A. Humility, shield witii dove. 

12, JJ. Pride, falling from his horse. 

42. All these quatrcfoils arc rather symbolic 
than representative; and, since their purpose 
was answered enough if their sign was under¬ 
stood, they have been entrusted to a much 
inferior workman than the one who carved 
the now sequent series under the Prophets. 
Most of these subjects represent an historical 
fact, or a scene spoken of by the prophet as 
a real vision; and they have in general been 
executed by the ablest hands at the architect’s 
command. 

With the interpretation of these, I have 
given again the name of the prophet whose 
life or prophecy they illustrate. 
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13. Isaiah. 

13, A. “ I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne” 
(vi. i). 

The vision of the throne “high 
and lifted up ” between seraphim. 

13, n. “ Lo, this hath touched thy lips ” (vi. 7). 

The Angel stands before the 
prophet, and holds, or rather held, 
the coal with tongs, which have been 
finely undercut, but arc now broken 
away, only a fragment remaining in 
his hand. 

14. Jeremiah. 

14, A. The burial of the girdle (xiii. 4, 5). 

The prophet is digging by the 
shore of Euphrates, represented by 
vertically winding furrows down the 
middle of the tablet. Note, the trans¬ 
lation should be “ hole in the ground,” 
not “rock.” 

14, B. The breaking of the yoke (xxviii. 10). 

From the prophet Jeremiah's neck; 
it is here represented as a doubled 
and redoubled chain. 
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15. Ezekiel. 

15, A. Wheel within wheel (i. 16 ). 

* The prophet sitting; before him 
two wheels of equal size, one involved 
in tlie ring of the other. 

15, 1 ]. “ Son of man, set thy face toward 

Jerusalem ” (xxi. 2 ). 

The prophet before the gate of 
Jerusalem. 

16. Daniel. 

16, A. “lie hath shut tlie lions^ mouths” 

(vi. 22 ). 

Daniel holding a book, the lions 
treated as heraldic supporters. The 
subject is given with more animation 
farther on in the series ( 24 , li). 

16, IL In the same hour came forth fingers 
of a man's hand ” (v. 5 ). 

Belshazzar's feast represented by 
the king alone, seated at a small 
oblong table. Beside him the youth 
Daniel, looking only fifteen or six¬ 
teen, graceful and gentle, interprets. 
At the side of the quatrcfoil, out 
of a small wreath of cloud, comes a 
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small bent hand, writing, as if with 
a pen upside down on a piece of 
Gothic wall * 

For modern bombast as opposed 
to old simplicity, compare the Bel- 
shazzai-'s feast of John Martin ! 

43 . The next subject begins the series of 
the minor prophets. 

17. Hosea. 

17, A. “So I bought her to me for fifteen 
pieces of silver and an homer of 
barley ” (iii. 2 ). 

The prophet pouring the grain and 
the silver into the lap of the woman, 
“ beloved of her friend.” The carved 
coins arc each wrought with the 
cross, and, I believe, legend of the 
French contemporary coin. 

17, 1 >. “ So will I also be for thcc ” (iii. 3 ). 

Me puts a ring on her finger. 

18. Joel. 

18, A. The son and moon lightless (ii. 10 ). 

* I fi-ar this liand has been brohen since I dcscribecl it; 
at all events, it is inflislinguish.ably shapclc.'ts in the photo¬ 
graph (No. 9 of the series). 
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The sun and moon as two small flat 
pellets, up in the external moulding. 

18, B. Tlte barked fig-tree and waste vine (i. 7 ). 

Note the continual insistence on 
the blight of vegetation as a Divine 
punishment ( 19 , d). 

19. Amos. 

I'o the front. 

19, A. '^The Lord will cr^^ from Zion ” (i. 2 ). 

Christ appears w'itli crosslcttcd 
nimbus. 

19, B. “The habitations of the shepherds 

shall mourn ” (i. 2 ). 

Amos w’ith the shepherd's hooked 
or knotted stafl’ and wicker-worked 
bottle, before his tent. (Architecture 
in right-hand foil restored.) 

Inside Porch. 

19, C. The Lord with tlie mason's line (vii. 8). 

Christ, again here, and hcnccfoi- 
ward ahvays, vrith crosslet nimbus, 
has a large trowel in Ilis hand, whirli 
He lays on tlie top of a half-built 
'wall. Til ere seems a line twisted 
round the handle. 
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19, D. The place where it rained not (iv. 7 ). 

Amos is gathering the leaves of 
the fruitless vine, to feed the sheep, 
who find no grass. One of the 
finest of the reliefs. 

20. Obadiah. 

Inside Porch. 

20, A. “ I hid them in a cave ” (r Kings xviii. 

13)- 

Three prophets at the mouth of 
a well, to whom Obadiah brings 
loaves. 

20, 15. He fell on his face ” (xviii. 7 ). 

He kneels before Elijah, who 
wears liis rougli mantle. 

To the front. 

20 , C. The captain of fifiy. 

Elijah (?) speaking to an armed 
man under a tree. 

20, 1 ). The messenger. 

A messenger on Jiis knees before a 
king. I cannot interpret these two 
scenes (20 C and 20 D). Tlie upper¬ 
most may mean the dialogue of 
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Elijah with the captains, (2 Kings i. 
9 ,) and the lower one, the return of 
the messengers (2 Kings i. 5 ). 

21. Jonah. 

21, A. Escaped from the sea. 

21, IJ. Under the gourd. A small grasshopper¬ 

like beast gnawing the gourd stem. 
I should like to know what insects do 
attack the Amiens gourds. This may 
be an entomological study, for auglit 
wc know. 

22. Micah. 

To the front. 

22, A. The Tower of the Flock (iv. 8 ). 

• The tower is wrapped in clouds, 

God appearing above it. 

22 , B. Each shall rest, and “none sliall make 
them afraid " (iv. 4 ). 

A man and his wife “under liis 
vine and fig-tree.” 

Inside Porch. 

22, C. “Swords into ploughshares” (iv. 3 ). 

Nevertheless, two hundred years 
after these medallions were cut, the 
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sword manufacture had become a 
staple in Amiens! Not to her 
advantage. * 

22 , D. “ Spears into pruning-hooks ” (iv. 3 ). 

23. Nahum. 

Inside Porch 

23, A. None shall look back ” (ii. 8 ). , 

23, li. ‘^The burden of Nineveh” (i. i).* 

To the front 

23, C. Thy princes and thy great ones (iii. 17 ). 

23 A, B, and C are all incapable of sure 
interpretation. The prophet in A is 
pointing down to a little hill, said 
by tlie Pere Ro 2<5 to be covered with 
grasshoppers. I can only copy what 
he says of them. 

* Tilt: sliUiic of the i)rophot, ahovo, is tlie grandest of the 
entire series ; and note especially the “ diadema” of his own 
luxuriant hair jjlaitc-d like a iiiaidcn’s, indicating the Achillean 
force of this most terrible of the prophets. (Compare ‘ Fors 
Clavigera,’ T.etter LXV., page 157.) For the rest, this long 
flowing hair was always one of the insignia of the Frankish 
kings, and tlu-ir way of dressing both hair and beard may 
be seen more nearly and definitely in the angle-sculptures 
of the long font in the north transept, the most interesting 
piece of work in the whole cathedral, in an antiquarian sense, 
and of much artistic value also. (See ante, chap, ii., p. 86.) 
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23, D. Untimely figs (iii. 12 ). 

Three people beneath a fig-tree 
fcatch its falling fruit in their mouths. 

24. I-Iahakkuk. 

24, A. “I will watch to see what He will say 

unto me” (ii. i). 

The prophet is writing on his 
tablet to Christ's dictation. 

24, 15. The ministry to Daniel. 

The traditional visit to Daniel. 
An angel carries Ilabakkuk by the 
hair of his head; the prophet has a 
loaf of bread in each hand. They 
break through the roof of the cave. 
Daniel is stroking one young lion on 
the back; the head of another is 
thrust carelessly under his arm. 
Another is gnawing bones in the 
bottom of the cave. 

25. Zepiianiaii. 

7o the front. 

25, A. The Lord strikes Ethiopia (ii. 1 2). 

Chri.st striking a city with a sword. 
Note that all violent actions arc in 
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these bas-reliefs feebly or ludicrously 
expressed ; quiet ones always right. 

25, B. The beasts in Nineveh (ii. 155 . 

Very fine. All kinds of crawling 
tilings among the tottering walls, 
and peeping out of their rents and 
crannies. A monkey sitting squat, 
developing into a demon, reverses 
the Darwinian theory. 

Inside Porch. 

25, C. The Lord visits Jerusalem (i. 12 ). 

Christ passing through the streets 
of Jerusalem, with a lantern in each 
hand. 

25 , 1). The Hedgehog and Bittern* (ii. 14). 

With a singing bird in a cage in 
the window. 

26 . Haggat. 

Inside Porch. 

26, A. The houses of the princes, ornics de 

lambris (i. 4 ). 

A perfectly built house of square 


Sec ante, p. 215* note. 
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stones gloomil}^ strong, the grating 
(of a prison ?) in front of foundation. 

26, H. “'I'he heaven is stayed from dew ” 
(i. lo). 

Tlie heavens as a projecting mass, 
with stars, sun, and moon on surface. 
Underneath, two witlicred trees. 

To the front. 

26, C. The Lord's temple desolate (i. 4 ). 

The falling of the temple, not one 
.stone left on another,” grandly loose. 
Square stones again. Examine the 
text (i. 6 ). 

26, D. “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts” (i. 7 ). 

Christ pointing up to His ruined 
temple. 

27. ZFCITARIAir. 

27, A. The lifting up of Iniquity (v. 6 lo 9 ). 

Wickedness in the Ephali. 

27, Ji. “The angel that spake to me” (iv. i). 

Tlie prophet almost reclining, a 
glorious winged angel hovering out 
of cloud. 
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28. Malaciii. 

28, A. "Ye have wounded tlie Lord*'* (ii. 17 ). 

The priests are thrusting Christ, 
through with a barbed lance, whose 
point comes out at His back. 

28, 13. " This commandment is to jw/” (ii. i.) 

In these panels, the undermost is 
often iiUroductoi'y to the one above, 
an illustration of it. It is perhaps 
chapter i., verse 6 , that is meant to 
be spoken here by tlie sitting figure 
of Christ, to the indignant priests. 


44 . With this bas-relief terminates the series 
of sculpture in illustration of Apostolic and 
Prophetic teaching, which constitutes what I 
mean by the " Bible '* of Amiens. But the 
two lateral porches contain supplementary 
subjects necessary for completion of the pas¬ 
toral and traditional teaching addressed to her 
people in that day. 

The Northern Porch, dedicated to her first 
missionary St. Firmin, has on its central pier 
his statue; above, on the flat field of the back 
of the arch, the story of the finding of his 
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body; on the sides of the porch, companion 
saints and angels in the following order:— 

CENTRAL STATUE. 

St. Fiumin. 

Southern {left) side, 

41. St. Firm in the Confessor. 

42. St. Doniice. 

43 . Si. Ilonorc. 

44 . St. Salve. 

46. Si. Quentin. 

46. St. Gentian. 

Northern {right) side. 

47 . St. Geoffrey. 

48. An angel. 

49. St. Fuscien, martyr. 

60. St. Victoric, martyr. 

61. An angel. 

62. St. Ulpha. 

45 . Of these saint.s, excepting St. Firniin 
and St. Honord, of whom I have already 
spoken,* St. Geoffroy is more real for us than 

* See ante, Chap. I., pp. 8, 9, for the history of St. Eirmin, 
and for St. Honoid, p. 177, § 8 of Ihia chapter, with the 
reference there eiven. 
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the rest; lie was born in the year of the battle 
of Hastings, at Molincourt in the Soissonais, 
and W'as Bishop of Amiens from i 1 (j 4 to 1150 . 
A man of entirely simple, pure, and right life : 
one of the severest of ascetics, but without 
gloom—always gentle and merciful. Many 
miracles are recorded of Jiim, but all indicat¬ 
ing a tenour of life which was chiefly miracu¬ 
lous by its justice and peace. Consecrated at 
Rheims, and attended by a train of other 
bishops and nobles to liis diocese, he dis¬ 
mounts from his horse at St. Achcul, the place 
of St. Firmin's first tomb, and walks barefoot 
to his cathedral, along the causeway now so 
defaced: at another time he walks barefoot 
from Amiens to Picquigny to ask from the 
Vidame of Amiens the freedom of the Chatelain 
Adam. He maintained the privileges of the 
citizens, with the help of Louis le Gros, against 
the,Count of Amiens, defeated him, and razed 
his castle; nevertheless, the people not enough 
obeying him in the order of their life, he 
blames his own weakness, rather than theirs, 
and retires to the Grande Chartreuse, holding 
himself unfit to be their bishop. The Carthu¬ 
sian superior questioning him on his reasons 
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for retirement, and asking if he had ever sold 
the offices of the Church, the Bishop answered, 
“ My fatlfer, my hands are pure of simony, 
but I have a thousand times allowed myself to 
be seduced by praise.” 

46 . St. Firmin the Confessor was the son 
of the Roman senator who received St. Firmin 
himself. He preserved the tomb of the 
martyr in his father's garden, and at last 
built a church over it, dedicated to Our Lady 
of Martyrs, wliich was the first episcopal 
seat of Amiens, at St. Achcnl, .spoken of 
above. St. Ulpha was an Amienoise girl, 
who lived in a chalk cave above tlic marshes 
of the Somme;—if ever Mr. Murray provides 
you with a comic guide to Amiens, no doubt 
the enlightened composer of it will count 
much on your enjoyment of the story of her 
being greatly disturbed at her devotions by 
the frogs, and praying them silent. You 
are now, of course, wholly superior to such 
follies, and are sure that God cannot, or 
will not, so much as shut a frog's moutli 
for you. Remember, therefore, that as lie 
also now leaves open the mouth of the liar, 
blasphemer, and betrayer, you must shut 
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your own cars against their voices as *you 
can. 

Of her name, St. Wolf—or Guelph—see again 
Miss Yonge’s Christian names. Our tower of 
Wolf’s stone, Ulvcrstone, and Kirk of Ulpha, 
are, I believe, unconscious of Picard relatives. 

47 . The other saints in this porch arc 
all in like manner provincial, and, as it 
were, personal friends of the Amienois; and 
under them, the quatrefoils represent the 
pleasant order of the guarded and hallowed 
year—the zodiacal signs above, and labours 
of the months below; little differing from 
the constant representations of them—except 
in the May: see next page. The Libra also 
is a little unusual in the female figure hold¬ 
ing the scales; the lion cpecially good- 
tempered—and tlic * reaping' one of the 
most beautiful figures in the whole series of 
sculptures; several of the others peculiarly 
refined and far-wrought. In Mr. KaKcii^ 
bacher’s photographs, as I have arranged 
them, the bas-reliefs may be studied nearly 
as well as in the porch itself. Their order 
is as follows, beginning with December, in 
the left-hand inner corner of the porch :— 
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41. "December.—K illing and scalding swine. 

Above, Capricorn with quickly dimi- 
fii.shing tail; I cannot make out 
the accessories. 

42. January. —Twin - headed, obsequiously 

served. Aquarius feebler than most 
of the series. 

43. February.—V ery line; warming his 

feet and putting coals on fire. Fish 
above, elaborate but uninteresting. 

44. March.—A t work in vine - furrows. 

Aries careful, but ratlicr stupid. 

45 . April.—F eeding his hawk—very prctt 3 \ 

Taurus above with charming leaves 
to eat. 

46. May.—V ery singularl^^, a middle-aged 

man sitting under the trees to hear 
the birds sing; and Gemini above, 
a bridegroom and bride. This 
quatrefoil joins the interior angle 
ones of Zephaniah. 

62. June. —Oppo.site, joining the interior 
angle ones of Haggai. Mowdng. 
Note the lovely flowers .sculptured all 
through the grass. Cancer above, 
with his shell superbly modelled. 
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51. JULV. —Reaping. Extremely beautiful. 

The smiling lion completes the evi¬ 
dence that all the seasons' and signs 
are regarded as alike blessing and 
providentially kind. 

50. August. — Threshing. Virgo above, 
holding a flower, her drapery very 
modern and confused for thirteenth- 
century work. 

49. Septkmbek. —I am not sure of his action, 
whether pruning, or in some way 
gathering fruit from the full-leaved 
tree. Libra above; charming. 

48. October. —Treading grapes. Scorpio, a 
very traditional and gentle form— 
forked in tlie tail indeed, but stingless.’ 
47. November. —Sowing, with Sagittarius, 
half concealed when this photograph 
was taken by the beautiful arrange¬ 
ments always now going on for 
some job or other in French cathe¬ 
drals :—they never can let them 
alone for ten minutes. 

48 . And now, last of all, if you care to 
see it, we will go into the Madonna’s porch 
—only, if you come at all, good Protestant 
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feminine reader—come civilly: and be pleased 
to recollect, if you have, in known history, 
^laterial f»r recollection, this (or if you can¬ 
not recollect—be you very solemnly assured 
of this): that neither Madonna-worship, nor 
Lady-worship of any sort, whether of dead 
ladies or living ones, ever did any human 
creature any harm,—but that Money worship. 
Wig worship, Cocked-1 lat-and-Feathcr worship, 
Plate worship. Pot worship ana Pipe worship, 
have done, and are doing, a great deal,- - and 
that any of these, and all, arc quite million-fold 
more offensive to the God of Heaven and 
Earth and the Stars, than all the absurdcst and 
lovingest mistakes made by any generations 
of His simple children, about what the Virgin- 
mother could, or would, or might do, or feel for 
them. 

49 . And next, please observe this broad his¬ 
torical fact about the three sorts of Madonnas. 

There is first the Madonna Dolorosa; the 
Byzantine type, and Cimabuc's. It is the 
noblest of all; and the earliest, in distinct 
popular influence.* 

* See the description of the Miitlonna of Murano, in second 
volume of ‘ Stones of \’'enicc*.’ 
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Secondly. The Madone Reine, wh 9 is 
essentially the Frank and Norman one; 
crowned, calm, and full of power and gentle¬ 
ness. She is the one represented in this 
porch. 

Thirdly. The Madone Nourricc, who is the 
Raphaclesque and generally late and decadence 
one. She is seen here in a good French type 
in the soutli transept porch, as before noticed. 

An admirable comparison will be found 
instituted by M.* Viollct le Due (the article 
^Vierge,’ in his dictionary, is altogether de¬ 
serving of the most attentive study) between 
this statue of the Queen-Madonna of the 
southern porcli and the Nurse-Madonna of the 
transept. I may perhaps be able to get a 
photograph made of his two drawings, side 
by side: but, if I can, the reader will ^please 
observe that he has a little flattered the Queen, 
and a little vulgarized the Nurse, which is not 
fair. The statue in this porch is in thirteenth- 
century style, extremely good: but there is 
no reason for making any fuss about it—the 
earlier Byzantine types being far grander. 

50 . The Madonna's story, in its main in¬ 
cidents, is told in the series of statues round 
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the porch, and in the quatrefoils below— 
several of which refer, howevef, to a legend 
^bout the^Magi to which I have not had access, 
and I am not sure of their interpretation. 

The large statues are on the left hand, 
reading outwards as usual. 


29. Tlie Angel Gabriel. 

30. Virgin Annunciate. 

31. Virgin Visitant 

32. St. Elizabetir. 

33. Virgin in Presentation. 

34. St. Simeon. 

On the right hand, reading outward, 

35. 36, 37. 'Flic three Kings. 

38. Herod. 

39. Solomon. 

40. The Queen of Sheba. 

51 . I am not sure of rightl^^ interpreting 
the introduction of these two last statues,: but 
I believe the idea of tlic designer was that 
virtually the Queen Mary visited Herod when 
she sent, or had sent for her, the Magi to tell 
him of her presence at Bethlehem: and the 
contrast between Solomon's reception of the 
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Queen of Sheba, and Herod^s driving out the 
Madonna into Egypt, is dwelt on througfiout 
this side of the porch, with their ser/eral con¬ 
sequences to the two Kings and to the world. 

The quatrefoils underneath the great statues 
run as follows: 

29. Under Gabriel— 

A. Daniel seeing the stone cut out 

without hands. 

B. Mosos and the burning bush. 

30. Under Virgin Annunciate— 

A. Gideon and the dew on the fleece. 

B. Moses with written law, retiring; 

Aaron, dominant, points to his 
budding rod. 

31. Under Virgin Visitant— 

A. The message to Zacharias : Fear 

not, for thy prayer is heard." 

B. The dream of Joseph : Fear not 

to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife.” (?) 

32. Under St. Elizabeth— 

A. The silence of Zacharias : “ They 
perceived that he had seen a 
vision in the temple.” 
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B. There is none of thy kindred 
that is called by this name." 
• “He wrote saying, His name is 
John." 

33. Under Virgin in Presentation— 

A. Flight into Egypt. 

B. Christ with the Doctors. 

34. Under St. Simeon— 

A. Fall of the idols in Egypt, 
li. The return to Nazareth. 

m 

These two last quatrcfoils join the 
beautiful c and D of Amos. 

Then on the opposite side, under the 
Queen of Sheba, and joining the A and H 

of Obadiah— 

• 

40. A. Solomon entertains the Queen of 

Sheba. The Grace cup. 
n. Solomon teaches the Queen of 
Sheba, “ God is above." 

39. Under Solomon— 

A. Solomon on his throne of judg¬ 

ment. 

B. Solomon praying before his 

temple-gate. 

Q 
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38. Under Herod— 

A. Massacre of Innocents. 

U. Herod orders the slwp of the 
Kings to be burned. 

37. Under the third King— 

A. Herod inquires of the Kings. 

B. Burning of the ship. 

36. Under the second King— 

A. Adoration in Bctlilchem ? — not 

certain. 

B. The voyage of the Kings. 

35. Under the first King— 

A. The Star in the East. 

B. “ Being warned in a dream that 

they sliould not rgturn to 
Herod." 

I have no doubt of finding out in time the 
real sequence of these subjects: but it is of- 
little import,—this group of quatrefoils being 
of less interest than the rest, and that of the 
Massacre of the Innocents curiously illustra¬ 
tive of the incapability of the sculptor to give 
strong action or passion. 

But into questions respecting the art of 
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these* bas-reliefs I do not here attempt to 
enter. They were never intended to serve as 
more than«igns, or guides to thought. And if 
the reader follows this guidance quietly, he may 
create for himself better pictures in his heart; 
and at all events may recognize these follow¬ 
ing general truths, as their united message. 

52 . First, that throughout the Sermon on 
this Amiens Mount, Christ never appears, or 
is for a moment thought of, as the Cruci¬ 
fied, nor as the Dead: but as the Incarnate 
Word—as the present Friend—as the Prince 
of Peace on Earth,- -and as the Everlasting 
King in Heaven. What His life is, what His 
commands arCy and what His judgment 2 vz/l 
bCy are the things here taught: not what He 
once did, nor what He once suffered, but what 
He is now doing—and what Me requires us to 
do. That is the pure, joyful, beautiful lesson 
of Christianity ; and the fall from that faith, 
and all the corruptions of its abortive practice, 
may be summed briefly as the habitual con¬ 
templation of Christas death instead of His 
Life, and the substitution of His past suffer¬ 
ing for our present duty. 

53 . Then, secondly, though Christ bears 
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not His cross, the mourning, prophets,—the 
persecuted apostles—and the martyred dis¬ 
ciples do bear theirs. For just afl it is well 
for you to remember what your undying 
Creator is doUig for you—it is well for you to 
remember what your dying fellow-creatures 
have done: the Creator you may at your 
pleasure deny or defy—the Martyr you can^ 
only forget; deny, you cannot. Every stone 
of this building is cemented with his blood, 
and there is no furrow of its pillars that was 
not ploughed by his pain. 

54 . Keeping, then, these things in your 
heart, look back now to the central statue 
of Christ, and hear His message with under¬ 
standing. He holds the Book of the Eternal 
Law in His left hand; witli His right He * 
blesses,—but blesses on condition. “ This 
do, and thou shall live ;'' nay, in stricter 
and more piercing sense. This be, and thou* 
shall live : to show Mercy is nothing—thy 
soul must be full of mercy; to be pure in act 
is nothing—thou shall be pure in heart also. 

' And with this further word of the iin- 
abolishcd law—“This if thou do not^ this 
if thou art not, thou shall die/’ 
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55. Die (whatever Death means) — totally 
and irrevocably. There is no word in 
thirteenth-tentury Theology of the pardon 
(in our modern sense) of sins; and there is 
none of the Purgatory of them. Above that 
image of Christ with us, our Friend, is set 
the image of Christ over us, our Judge. For 
.this present life—here is Ills helpful Presence. 
After this life—there is Ilis coming to take 
account of our deeds, and of our desires in 
them; and the parting asunder of the 
Obedient from the Disobedient, of the Lov¬ 
ing from the Unkind, with no hope given to 
the last of recall or reconciliation. I do not 
know what commenting or softening doctrines 
were written in frightened minuscule by the 
Fathers, or hinted in hesitating whispers 
by the prelates of the early Church. But 
1 know that the language of every graven 
stone and every glowing window,—of things 
daily seen and universally understood by 
the people, was absolutely and alone, this 
teaching of Moses from Sinai in the be¬ 
ginning, and of St. John from Patmos in 
the end, of the Revelation of God to 
Israel. 
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This it was, simply—sternly—and con¬ 
tinually, for the great three hundred years 
of Christianity in her strength ‘(eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries), and over 
the whole breadth and depth of her dominion, 
from Iona to Cyrene,—and from Calpc to 
Jerusalem. At wliat time the doctrine of 
Purgatory was openly accepted by Catholic 
Doctors, 1 neither know nor care to know. 
It was first formalized by Dante, but never 
accepted for an instant by the sacred artist 
teachers of his time—or by those of any 
great school or time whatsoever.* 

* The most Jiu then tic foiinflations of the Piirj^atorial 
scheme in arl-teacliin^ are in (he reiidorin^.s, subsequent 
to the thirleciilli century, of the verse “by which also He 
went and prcatlied unto the spiriU in priscui,” forming 
gradually into the idea of the deliverance of the waiting 
saints from the power rT the grave. 

Ill litcr.atiire and liadilion, the idea is originally, I believe, 
Platonic; certainly «;«/•■ Homeric. F.g}'piian pos.sihly—but 
1 have read nothing yet of the recent discoveries in Kgypl. 
Not, however, <|uito liking to lea\e the matter in the 
complete emptiness of my t)\vn lesources, I have appealed 
to my general investigator, Mr. Anderson (James R.), who 
writes as foP>.ws :— 

There is no possible iiuctstion about the doctrine and 
univers.al inculcation of it, ages liefoic Dante. Curiously 
enough, though, the statement of it in the Summa 
Theologize as wc have it is a later insertion ; hut I find 
by references that St. Tliuinas teaches it elsewhere. 
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56. Neither do I know nor care to know— 
at what time the notion of Justification by 
Faith, in*thc modern sense, first got itself 
distinctively fixed in the minds of the heretical 

Albertus Majjnus ilcvdopos it at Icnjjtli, If you refer to 
the ‘Golden I-iCgcnd’ uinlor All Souls' Day, you will see 
how the idea is as'iumed as a common]dace in a woik 
meant for popular use in the ihiiLeenlh century. St. Grcijory 
(the Pope) argues for it (Dial. iv. 38) on two sciiptural 
(juotalions: (i), the sin that is forg;ivcn neither in hoc 
s.cciilo mr in that ‘io/iirh /t tj come ,an 1 (2), the lire which 
shall try every nian’'i work. I think Platonic philosoj)hy 
and the Greek mysteries must have had .a good deal to 
do with inlrodiiciiig the iilea originally; hut with them 
—.as to Virgil—it was paiL of the I'a'jtern vision of a 
circling stream of life from which only a few ‘lr\.>ps were 
.iL inleivals losse<l to a definitely peimancnl Klyshim or 
a definitely ])crmancnt Hell. It suits that scheme better 
than it does the Christian one, which .illachos ultimately 
in all cases iufniile imjiortance to the results of life in hoc 
.s.cculo. 

“Do you know any rc})reseiiLallon of He.aven or Hell 
unconncctoil with the L.ast J udgmont ? I don’t remember 
any, and as Piiigaloiy is by that lime iia.l, this would 
account for tlie absence of pictures of it, 

“ IJesides, Ihirgatory pioccdes tbe ke.surrection—there 
is continual (juostion among divines what manner of 
jiurgalorial fire it may be that .ifl’ecls .spirits separate from 
the body—perhaps Heaven and Hell, as opposeil to 
Purgatory, were felt to be plcturable liecaiise not only 
spirits, but the risen bodies too arc conceived in them. 

“ liede’s account of the Ayrshire seer’s vision gives 
Purgatory in words very like Dante’s description of the 
second stormy circle in Hell; and the angel which ulti¬ 
mately saves the Scotchman fiom the fiends comes through 
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sects and schools of the North. Practically 
its strength was founded by its first authors 
on an asceticism whicli differed from monas¬ 
tic rule in being only able to destroy, never . 
to build; and in endeavouring to force what 
severity it thought proper for itself on 
everybody else also; and so striving to make 
one artless, letterless, and merciless monastery 
of all the world. Its virulent effort broke 
down amidst furies of reactionary dissoluteness 
and disbelief, and remains now the basest of 
popular solders and plasters for every con¬ 
dition of broken law and bruised conscience 
which interest can provoke, or hypocrisy 
disguise. 

57. With the subsequent quarrels between 
the two great sects of the corrupted church, 
about prayers for the Dead, Indulgences to 
the Living, Papal supremacies, or Popular 
liberties, no man, woman, or child need 
trouble themselves in studying the history of 

hell, ‘quasi fiilgor slcllac micautis inter tenehras’—' qual 
sul presso tlol mallinu Per gli grossi vapor Marie rosseg^ia.’ 
Bede’s name was great in the middle ages. Panto meets 
him in Heaven, and I like to hope, may have been helped 
by the vision of my fellow - countryman more than .six 
hundred yeans before.” 
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Christianity: they are nothing but the squabbles 
of men, and laughter of fiends among its ruins. 
Tlie Life,* and Gospel, and Power of it, arc all 
written in the mighty works of its true 
believers: in Normandy and Sicily, on river 
islets of France and in the river glens of 
England, on the rocks of Orvicto, and by the 
sands of Arno. But of all, the simplest, com- 
plctcst, and most authoritative in its les.sons 
to the active mind of North Europe, is this on 
the foundation stones of Amiens. 

58. Believe it or not, reader, as you will; 
understand only how thoroughly it ‘z^*as once 
believed; and that all beautiful things were 
made, and all brave deeds done, in the 
strength of it—until what we may call * this 
present time,* in which it is gravely asked 
whether Religion has any efl'ecl on morals, 
by persons who liave e.sscntially no idea 
whatever of the meaning of either Religion 
or Morality. 

Concerning which dispute, this much pfcr- 
haps you may have the patience finally to 
read, as the Flcchc of Amiens fades in the 
distance, and 3'our carriage ruslics towards 
tlie Isle of France, which now exhibits the 
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most admired patterns of European Art, in¬ 
telligence, and behaviour. 

59. All human creatures, in all Ages and 
places of the world, who have had warm 
affections, common sense and self-command, 
have been, and arc, Naturally Moral. Human 
nature in its fulness is necessarily Moral,— 
without Love, it is inliuman,—without sense,* 
inhuman,—without discipline, inhuman. 

In the exact proportion in which men are 
bred capable of these things, and arc educated 
to love, to think, and to endure, they become 
noble,— live happily—die calmly: are re¬ 
membered with perpetual honour by llieir 
race, and for the perpetual good of it. All 
wise men know and have knoAvu these things, 
since the form of man v;as separated from 
the dust. The knowledge and enforcement 
of them have nothing to do with religion : a 
good and wise man differs from a bad and 
idiotic one, simply as a good dog from a cur, 
and as any manner of dog from a wolf or a 
weasel. And if you are to believe in, or 
preach without half believing in, a spiritual 

■* I don't mean seslhesis,— but voDs, if you w//s/ talk in 
Greek slang. 
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•world or law—only in the hope that whatever 
you do, or anybody else docs, that is foolish 
or beastly, may be in them and by them 
mended and patched and pardoned and 
worked up again as good as new—the less 
you believe in—and most solemnly', the less 
you talk about—a spiritual world, the better. 

60. But if, loving well the creatures that 
arc like yourself, you feel that you would 
love still more dcarl}", creatures better than 
yourself — were they revealed to you ; — if 
striving with all your might to mend what is 
evil, near you and around, you would fain 
look for a day when some Judge of all the 
Earth sliall wholly do right, and the little hills 
rejoice on every side; if, parting with the 
companions that have given you all tlie best 
Joy you had on Earth, you desire ever to 
meet their eyes again and clasp their hands,— 
where eyes shall no more be dim, nor hands 
fail;—if, preparing yourselves to lie down 
beneath the grass in silence and loneliness, 
seeing no more beauty, and feeling no more 
gladness—you would care for the promise to 
you of a time when you should see God’s 
light again, and know the things you have 
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longed to know, and walk in the peace of 
everlasting Love —theUf the Hope of these 
things to you is religion, the Substance of 
them in your life is Faith. And in the power 
of them, it is promised us, that the king¬ 
doms of this world shall yet become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. 
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IIJ, Genkrai, I’lvn of ‘Our 1'ateiers Have 
Tolu Us.’ 




APPENDIX I. 


C//A'OA’0/,OG/C^L LIST OF TIIF. FFTNC/PAI. 
KVKNTS KFFKRFFD TO IN TIIK ‘ li/TIF 
OF AAI/FNS: 


A.n. 

CU.M. 

SKI. r. 

250. Rise of the Franks 

ii. 

17 

301. St. Firmiii comes to Amiens 


6 

332. St. Martin . . 

i. 

2 2 

3.15. St. Jerome born .... 

iii. 

J23 

350, f irst ihurcli at Amiens, over Si. 



Firm in’s f^rave .... 

iv. 

157 

358. I'ranks dcToated by Julian near 



Slra.sbur^ ..... 

ii. 

.“IS 

405. St. Jerome’s biblc 

ii. 

8f 

420. St. Ji^rome dies .... 

iii. 

40 

421. St. Clenevieve born. Venice 



founded ..... 

ii 

0 

445. Franks cross the Rhine, and lake 



Amiens ..... 

i. 

10 

447. Merovee king at Amiens 

i. 

12 

451. Battle of Chalons. Atlila defeated 



by Aetius ..... 

i. 

10 

457. Merovee dies, ('‘hilderic king at 



Amiens ..... 

i. 

1 2 


2G1 


14 
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A.D. 


CHAP. 


466. Clovis born..... 
476. Roman Empire in Italy ended by 
Odoacer . . . . ^ 

481. Roman Empire ended in France . 

Clovis crowned at Amiens 
St. Benedict born 

485. Battle of Soissons. Clovis defeats 

Syagriiis . . . . . 

486. Syagrius dies at the court of Alaric 
489. Battle of Verona. Tlieodoric 

m 

defeats Odoacer 
493. Clovis marries Clotilda 
496. Battle of 'J\)lbiac. Clovis defeats 
the Alcmaiini .... 
Clovis crowned at Rheims by St. 

Remy . . . . . 

Clovis baptized by St. R^my 
508. Battle of Poitiers. Clovis defeats 
the Visigoihs under Alaric. 
Death of Alaric 



11. 


i. 


1. 


SRCT, 

83 

12 

83 

12 

2 

3 

83 

83 

’ 88 

84 

86 

13 

20 


13 


1. 



APPENDIX II. 

REFERI>:NCES explanatory of the PlIOTO- 
GRAPIIS ILLUSl'RATING Cr/ UK'LR JV. 

The quatrcfoils on the foundation of Ihu west 
front of Amiens (Cathedral, described in the 
course of the fourth chapter, liad never been 
engraved or photographed in any form accessible 
to the public until last year, when I commissioned 
M. Kaltenbacher (6, Passage du Commerce), who 
had photographed them for M. Viollet le Due, 
to obtain negatives of the entire series, with the 
central pedestal of the Christ. 

The proofs are entirely satisfactory to me, and 
extremely honourable to M. Kaltenbacher's skill ; 
and it is impossible to obtain any more instructive 
and interesting, in exposition of the manner of 
central thirteenth-century sculpture. 

I directed their setting so that the entire suc¬ 
cession of the quatrcfoils might be included in 
eighteen plates; the front and two sides of the 
pedestal raise their number to twenty-one: the 
whole, unmounted, sold by my agent Mr. Ward 

2 ( 3 -) 
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(the negatives being my own property) for four 
guineas; or separately, each five shillings. 

Besides these of my own, I have eliosen'four 
general views of the cathedral from M. Kalten- 
badicr’s formerly-taken negatives, which, together 
with the first-named scries, (twenty-five altogether,) 
will form a complete body of illustrations for the 
fourth chapter of the ‘Bible of Amiens’ ; costing 
in all five guineas, forwarded free by post from Mr. 
Ward’s (2, Church 'I'errace, Richmond, Surrey). In 
addition to these, Mr. Ward w'ill supply the photo¬ 
graph of the four scenes from the life of St. I'’irmin, 
mentioned in Chapter 1 . 7 ; price five shillings.* 

I'or those who do not care to purchase the 
whole scrie.s, 1 have markecl with an asterisk the 
plates which arc especially desirable. 


The two following lists will enable readers who 
possess the plates to refer without difficulty both 
from the pholograph.s to tlie text, and from the 
text to the photographs, which will he found to 
fall into the following groups 

PJjoiotjin pli.f. 

1 - 3 . The Centkat. Pedestal. 

David. 

I 

4 - 7 . The Central Porch. 

ViRTUKS AND Vh:i:s. 

* This is the first ofanolher series of photographs illustrative 
of the cathedral, which has not been continued.—En. (1897). 
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Photograpli!). 

8-9. The C'entral I^orch. 

THK MAJOK PKOI'METS, with 
• Micaii .\ni> Nahum. 

10-13- The Fac^ade. 

7'hk Minor Prophets. 

14-17. The Northern Porch. 

Tfik Months ani» Zohiacal Sions, 
WITH Zkphamah anu IIaogai. 

18-21. The Southern Po:n n. 

SCRlI'TIMiAI. IIISIORY, WITH 
OnAPiAM A\o Amos. 

22-25. MlSCIiLLANEOUS. 

* 

Part I. 

List of I^hotograpijs with referi:nce to 

THE QUA'I'REFOILS, ETC.* 

1-3. Central Pedk.stat.. See 32 - 33 . 

*1 . Fkon 1 .... J)A\ifl. Liiiu ;ui('n')iiigon. Viik’. 
* 2. North Siiji- . IJly aiul Cotkciiripo. 

*3 . South Side . . Rose aiul Atkk-i. 

4-7. Centra!. Porch. 

Vh'ftic^ ami Vices 39 & 41). 

4, 1 A. CoiirnKO. a. I’.iliciice. 3 a. Gcntillr.sse. 

1 a Cowardice, a n. An^jer. 3 n. Cliurlislincbs. 

* The sections referred to in this Ai)pcndix are those ol 

Ch.iptcr IV.""Kd. ( 1897). 
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Photographs. 

5. 4 A. Love. 

4 V. Discord. 

6 . 9 A. Charity. 

9 u. Avarice. 

* 7 12 A. Humility. 
12 n. Pride. 


5 A. Obedience. 
5 B. Reljellion. 

8 A. Hope. 

8 B. Despair. 

It A. Wisdom, 
n B. Folly. 


6 A. Perseverance. 

6 B. Atheism. 

7 A. Faith. 

7 B. Idolatry. 

lo A. Chastity, 
lo B. Lus». 


8-9. Central Porch. 

The Major Prophets (§§ 39, 42), ^^7// Micah 
and Nahum (§§ 4°, 43)- 



Isaiah. 

13 A. 

13 B. 

Jr.RlCMIAH. 

14 A. 

14 B. 

Micah. 

22 c. 

22 D. 

9 .- 

Nahum. 

23 A. 

23 B. 

Danikl. 
t6 a. 

16 U. 

Kzkkiki,. 
*15 A. 

15 

10-13. 

The FAtjiADE. 




The Minor Prophets (g§ 40, 43 )- 


*10. 

Amos. 

19 .\. 

19 B. 

JOhl.. 
l8 A. 

18 11. 

H().si:a. 

17 A. 

17 K. 

ni. 

MlCAil. 

22 A. 

22 B. 

Jonah. 

21 A. 

21 B. 

Okadiah. 
20 C. 

20 0. 

*12. 

Zl'PlIANIAH. 

25 a. 

25 B. 

Habakkuk. 

24 A. 

24 n. 

Nahum. 
23 c. 

23 T >. 

13 . 

* Malachi. 

28 A. 

28 B. 

ZKOHAKlAll. 

27 A. 

27 B. 

I-lAOOAI. 
26 C. 

26 U. 
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Photographs. 

14 - 17 . Tub: Northern Porch. 


Ti^ic Months and Zodiacal Signs (§ 47), with 
Zephaniak and Haggai (§§ 40, 43). 



41. 

42. 

43 - 44 - 

14 . 

Capricorn. 

Aqoariu.s. 

Pisces, Aries. 


December. 

J.T.nuary. 

l'\;bru.n'y. March. 


' 15 - 

.}(S. 

25 

15 . 

TAlJKUh. 

(il'.MINl. 

/ICI'IIANIAII. 


April. 

May. 

25 D. 


26 A. 

52- 

5 ^- 

16 . 

llACiC.Al. 

Canli- k. 

I.I.l'. 


26 B. 

J line. 

July. 


SO« 

4 P- 

|8. 47. 

17 . 

Virgo. L 

■ IHKA. SlOKIMO. SACn'TARlL'.S. 


August. Septcinlier. Octobir. No\ ember. 


18 - 21 . The Southern Pouch. 

Scriptural History (§ 51), with Oladiah 
and Arnos (§§ 40, 42, 43). 


29 A. 

Daniel and the 

30 A. 

(jiilcon and 

the 


.Slone. 


lloecc. 


29 H. 

Moses and the 

30 >'• 

Moses and Aaron. 


Huniing Hush. 




31 A. 

'I'lie message to 

32 A. 

'I'lie silence 

of 


Zaeharias. 


/..R'li alias. 


3 T n. 

Dream of Joseph. 

32 n. 

“Jlis n.mic 

is 


Jollll. 


19 . 33 A. I'lie Flight 
into Fgypl. 
33 B. Chris>t and 
the Doctors. 


34 A. 'I'lie F.ill of 
the Idolb. 
34 H. Return to 
Nazareth. 


19 V. Atnos. 
19 D. Amos. 
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Photographs. 

20. 20 A, Obadi.ih. 


20 li. Obadiah. 


f 


.|o A. Solomon and 39 
llic (Jueon of 
Sheba. 'I’he 1 
Grace Cup. 

40 li. S o 1 o Ill o n 39 
te.aching the 
Queen of Sheba. 
"God ib above." 


A. Solomon 
enthroned* 


B. Solomon 
in prayer. 


21 . 38 A. Holy Innocents. 


38 n. Herod orders the 
Kin^rs’ sliip to 
be burnt. 

36 A. Adoration in 
Tletlilehcin (?) 

36 n. The voyage of the 
Kings. 


37 A. lleiod and the 
Kings. 

37 If. The burning of the 
ship. 

35 The Star in the 
East. 

35 n. The Kings wained 
in a dream. 


22 - 25 . Misceli.ankous. 

*22. Tfii; Western Porcjiics. 

'* 23 . The Porcji of St. ITdnou^;. 

24 . The Sou"ii TKANsicrr and I'l.fcciiE. 

25 . General ‘View ok the C.\thkijral frovt the 

OTHER BANK OF THJC SOMME. 
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1 .isr 

lllnclc 
!■ lu'r 
No. m 
text. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 


Part IL 


OF Quatrefoils with 


REFERENCE TO THE 


l*IIOTOGRAPirS. 


Nilinu of Sl.ituc, 

The Apostles. 
St. PiiTi'.K . 


Sr. ANDJiLW 


.St. Jami-.s 


St. John . 


Section 

wlllTft 

Virtues a?ui 

((.nap. IV ) 

VlCi’S. 

(A. (’uUl'iUTf . 

■ • § J 9 '1 

} 

|i{. Coward ICC . 

S 41 

• * 

1 \. P.tticiic • . 

• ■ s 39 

} 

H. Aiiffcr. . 

S 4 ' 

r 9 

I'a. Gcntillcwsi; . 

• • 99 

\ H, ( huilishucss 

■ ■ 11 ^ 

f A. Love , 

‘ 


1 , It. Discoid . 

.'39 

- ■ S 41 


.St. M.\tjiikw . 


Sr. Simon 



A. 


13. 


A. 


n . 


(.)ljotliL:iu'e 

Robcllioii 

l'crse\tT:im.c 
Allinsni . 


Sr. Paui,. , 

St Jamf.s Tine 
Hisiiop. . 



i'Aitli . 

I(lol.it ly . 

Ilcjpc . 

I )o-spAir . 


§ ;39 
§ H 


5 


j S 39 
I f} j 


§ 39 

§ 41 


6 


St. PiiiLii* 


!'• 

•V- 


Cluiiity 
Av.'ii iev. 


{ 


§ 41 


No of 
Photog'apli. 
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1 


Black 




1 

Section 


letter 




w lie re 

0 

No, ill 

Name of Statiu-. 


Subject uf Quatrefoil, 

described 

d 

r- 

text. 



(iliap. IV.) 

10. St. 

Barthoeomkvv 


Chastity . , . 

§ 41 ' 


< 




■ 

\k. 

Lust . . . . 

1 » 


11 . St. 



Wi'icloni . . 

• 1 


Thomas. . . 


Folly . ... 

I • 

« : 


12 . St. 

JL'DH . . . . 


HiimiUty. . . . 

§ 39 

§ 41 




\b. 

Pride. 

1 1 J 



The Major Prophets, 


13 . Isaiah 


14 . jEUKMIAIl 


15 . K/kkii.i. . 


16 . Dan IF I. 


/A. 

The Lt)rdtntliroaed 

§ 

39 

/ 

) “■ 

Lo ! this liath ) 




tonchert thy lips j 


42 

{i\. 

The burial of tlie ] 

Is 

39 

) 

jjirdlo . . . . J 


)n. 

The breaking of Ihe ) 


42 


yoke . . . . j 

s 

tA. 

Wh.’fl within wheel 


V 1 

) 

Si*t thy f.icc tow art Is 




Jerusalem . 


» • 


He hath shut the 



J 

lions' mouths 


I 1 

) “• 

Fingers of a iiiai. .s 

§ 

3-> 


hand .... 

§ 

42 




y 8 


j 

\ 






The Minor Prophets, 


17 . Hoska . 



So I Ijouglit her lo f § 40 \ 

n>e.1 § 43 ( 

So will I also be for j § 40 j 
thee . . . . (§ 43 / 


10 


PhocoKTaph. 
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Black 
letter 
No. Ill 
text. 


Name of Statue. 


Subject of Quiitrefoil. 


Seciiun ^ 
where . 
rle'iCribcd ® g 
(cliup. IV.) 


18. JOEI. 


19. Amos 



The sun and moon j § 40 
liglilless . . . I i 43 

The fig-tree and 
vine loafle.'i.s . . 


. / 


I'ayade 


Porch 


V'- 

c. 

D. 


The Lord v, ill cry 
fimil/toil. 

The habitntions ol 
the bhephrrds . 

The J.orcl with the 
mason's line . 

'Die pl.K-e wln’n* it 
rained not 


I t 


§ 40 
§ 43 




MO 



20 . Odadjah 



I hid them in a 
CilV* . . . . 

III. fell on his face 
'I'he cajilain of tilty 
The messenger 



21. Jonah . 


22. MiCAii 




L. 


Kscapctl fmin the § .^3 

‘'Ca.f S 40 

Under the gourd . i S 43 


I !■ acade < 


a^ade 

Porch 


U- 

r. 

o. 


The to^^er of the 
Flock .... 
Each shall rt:st. 
Swortlsinto plough¬ 
shares . . . . 

Sjjcars into prim- 
ing-hooks. . . 


I • 


§ 40 
§ 43 



23. Nafium 


Porch 





I Fafado J 
I Ilk 


None shall look 
Uack .... 
'I'he Purden of 
Nineveh . 

'Fhy Princes and f § 
great ones . . ( § 

Untimely iig? . 


If 


40 

43 


I .\. I will watch. . . 

24, Habakkuk . . . < H. The ministry to 

Daniel.... 



12 
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lllack 

Idler 

No in N'<tiuc of Statue 
icxt 


25. ZL'.PIIAN1.\I1 J 


26. llAUGAl 


27. ZlCClIARIAlI 


28. Malachi . 


Section <s S' 
where ° S 

tne Subject of Quatrefoil. described ^ ^ 

(chap. IV.) 

£ 

/A. Tht* I.ord slnke?jJ§ 40 n 

Kacvide. 112 

' ^ H. I lie IxMSls 111 Nm- 1 '*'^ 

V even. ) 

?c. The 1.01(1 visits -v 

Porch Jerasaleni -• llii 

\ i). The Hedgehog rind j 

V Bittern ... ,, J 

^A. The houses of the \ 

Porch „ T,i § j-16 

J n. 1 he Heaven htiiyed I 

V. from dew . . . § 43 ■' 

( c. The temple desolate ,, ^ 

Fii9aile I 

( D. 'riius sailh the I .ord ,, I 


A. 'Ihe lifting up of 
rniqiiity . . . 

];. The angel that 
spake to me . . 


^ A. Ye have wounded (55 40 
) the Loid . . . i S 43 

I 11. This coniinaml- 
^ ment is to you . ,, 


Southern Porch— fr the Virgin, 


29. Gauuiill 


/ .\. Hanielandlhestone 
) eut without liaiids {5 51 
1>. Mose.s and the 
V burning bush . . ,, 


/ A. Gideon and the 
fleece .... 
Anni’.N'CIATI*: . j n. Moses and the law. 

V Aaron and his rod 


31. Virgin Visitan 


/A. The message to 
r j /achanas 
J u. The dres 


dream of 


Joseph 
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filnck 

teller 

No. Ill Name of Statue, 
text. 


32. St. Elizadeth. 


Section «« * 


where . 
Subject of Qiintrcfoil. descriljcd o * 

(cliaj). iv.) ^ 

a. 


I ho .silcnco of 'v 

j Zachiuias . . . § 5 ^ I 
M. “Ills naiiio IS 

John" . . . . ,, 


33. VIMCIN IN ritKSKN- ( A. Fli^rht iiito Egypt 
TATION. . . < C'hrist tMth 111 


I 


If 


Doctors . . . 

A. ]''all of Idols in 


/ A. J'all or icb: 

34. St. Simeon . . .J T'.gypt . . 

S U. 'riio return 
V, N.izare'h 


to 


35. Tm: FiR.vr Kino . 


A. '1 lu* Star 111 the 

I'.ast. 

. 11 . “Warned 111 .1 

dream ” ... 

,\. Adoration ni 


/,\. Adoration 

36. Tm:Si..roNn Kino 3 P.ethleheni (^) . 

j H. 'Die voy.ige of tiie 
V Kings . . . . 


/ A. I lci<id in(|uiu‘S o( 

37. 'I’HK Tiiiki) Kino ) il'<' EinJC-i ■ ■ ■ 

j li. "I'hi' 1)111 ning of llie 
\ ship. 


38. Ilr.Kon . . 


. ./ 


39. Solomon . . . 

40. Queen oi' Sukka 


lip 

A. Massacre of the 
Innocents . 
a. Herod oiders die 
shi]) Id lic hiirnt . 

\. Solomon eiul ironed 


j .\. N 
(n. Sr 
f A. 'J he 

\n. “G< 


Solomon in prayer 
'J'lie (hace I up. . 
Cjod is above ■' . 


13 


19 


21 


20 


Northern Porch —fo a7. Firmin (p. 234 , § 44 ). 
41. St. I’jRMiN (A. C’apiicorn . . . § 47 ) 


C'oNrr.ssoit- . . 

In. December . 


( 


u 
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Black 
letter 
No. in 
text. 


Name of Statue. 


42 . St. Domick . 


43 . St. HonoriS. . 


44 . St. .Salve . 


45 . St. Quentin 


46 . St. GeJUtia.n 

47 . St. Geotfroy . 

48 . An Angel . . 


49 . St. Fu.sriEN, 

M.\ ItTYR . 

50 . St. Victor ic, 

Martyr . 


51 . A.N Angel . . 

52 . St. Ulpha 


■{ 

■{ 

{ 

■{ 

{ 

•{ 


A. 


B. 


A. 


H. 


A. 


H. 

A. 


n. 


A. 


B. 


A. 


B. 


A. 


It. 



Subject of Qiiatrefoil. 

Aquarius . . i 

January . . . . 

Pi.sccs' . . . . 

February. . . . 

Aries. 

March 
'I'.uirus . . 

April. 

Gemini . . . . 

May. 

Sagittal ms . . . 

November 
Scorpio . . . . 

Oct )b<*r .... 

I abi a. 

September . . . 

Virgo. 

August . . , . 

Leo. 

. 

Cancer . . . . 

June . ... . . 


.Section 
where 
described 
((.hap. iv.) 



§ 47 


\ 


yi4 


/ 



A 













APPENDIX III. 

GENERAL PLAN OF *OUR FATHERS HAVE 

TOLD us:* 

The first part of ‘Our Fathers h.ivc told us/ now 
submitted to the public, is enough to sliow the 
proposed character and tcntlcncies of the work, to 
which, contrary to niy usual custcjiii, T now invite 
subscription, because the degree in which 1 can 
increase its usefulness by engraved illustration 
must greatly depend on the known number of its 
supporters. 

I do not recognize, in the present state of my 
health, any reason to fear more loss of general 
pow'cr, w'hethcr in conception or industry, than is 
the proper and appointed check of an old man’s 
enthusiasm of which, however, enough remains 
in me to warrant my readers against the abandon¬ 
ment of a purpose entertained already for twenty 
years. 

The work, if I live to complete it, will consist 
of ten parts, each taking up some local division of 

* Reprinted from the “Advice,” issued with Chap. Itl. 
(March, 1SS2). 
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Christian history, and gathering, towards their 
close, into united illustration of the power of the 
Church in the Thirteenth Century. 

The present volume completes the urst part, 
descriptive of the early Frank power, and of its 
final skill, in the Cathedral of Amiens. 

The second part, “ Ponte della Pietra,” will, 1 
hope, do more for 'I’heodoric and Verona than I 
have been able to do for Clovis and the first capital 
of France. 

The third, “ Ara Cell,” will trace the foundations 
of the Papal power. 

The fourth, “ Ponte-a-Mare,” and fifth, “Ponte 
Vecchio,’' will only with much difticulty gather 
into brief form what I have by me of scattered 
materials respecting Pisa and Florence. 

The sixth, “Valle ('rucis,'’ will be (occupied with 
the monastic architecture of JCngland and Wales. 

The seventh, “I'he Springs of Eure,’' will be 
wholly given to the cathedral of Chartres. 

The eighth, “ Domremy,” to that of Rouen and 
the schools of architecture which it represents. 

The ninth, “ riie Pay (^f Uri,” to the Pastoral 
forms of Catholicism, reacliing to our ow'n thiies. 

And the tenth, “The Pells of Cluse,” to the 
pastoral Protestantism of Savoy, Geneva, and the 
Scottish border. 

Each part will consist of four sections only; 
and one of them, the fourth, will usually be 
descriptive of some monumental city or cathedral, 
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the resultant and rein nun l of the religious power 
examined in the preparatory chapters. 

One illustration at least will be given with each 
chapter, and drawings made for others, which will 
be placed at once in the Sheffield museum for 
public reference, and engraved as I find sii[)port, 
or opportunity for binding with the completed 
work. 

As in the instance of Chapter JV". of this first 
part, a smaller edition of the descripiivc chapiters 
will commonly be printial in reduced form for 
travellers and non-subscribers ; l)ut otherwise, 1 
intend thi.s work to be furnished to subscribers 
only. 


S 




INDEX. 




INDEX. 


yrhc referenfcs tn tfi!<s index are to the u'tlion^ of eaih thapte> 
Thus IV. 51 /» to Chapter IV., ^ i:;i. ) 


AAKCiN’.^i rod, IV, 51. 

AddiT, llio tuMl, IV. 33 34. 

Adniiralioii, tr-jl of, iv. 8. 

Argli:iii w.ir, II. 43. 

■^rn-iool.i., ill. jji. 

Aisles ol aspLMi rind of stonr*, iv. lo. 

i\Liiie (soii-iii-I.iw of TJicotloiic), ch-lerili-cl ami killed Ey t.’lovis 
.il PoiLiers, I i.].; 11. 49. 

,, tlic younjiLM', II. 49. 

Albollcda, sister of (_ lovis, 11. 48. 

Alemrinnia (tieini.inj), li. 19. 

Alexander 111 . and Ikuhirossa, iv 35. 

Alfied, Kinf;, ot 1 '.iijjk^nil, leliyious livlmjj uiulei, 1. 31 n. 
Algeria, 111. 13, 

Alpli.'iljet. the, and Mosia, iii. eLi. 

Ali)s, the, .'iiid clmihing, in. s.j. 

Ainieiis. (i)IIisloiy; {;»)'Town ; (3) C'allicdial. 

(i) /ii story of :— 

early peoidc of, and Koinan god.s, 1 f>. 

taken by the Franks umler Clodion, .] 15 A.l>. , 1. 10. 

inannf.icluies of, e.irly, 1, 2, 3. 

, swords, iv, 43. 

,, wooUlmi, i. \S6 : iv. 41. 

leligion, mid Chiislianity ;— 

the IJcau Christ d’Aniiens, iv. 3, 36. 

2S1 
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I 


Amiens, (x) History of {continued )'.— 

S. Firmin tlic firsl to prcLXch there, 300 A. n., i. 6,7 seqq. 
the first hishopiic of France, i. 8. 
the first cluirch there, 3.50 A.D., i. 8, 9 ; ,iv. 14. 
unckT St. Gcoft'roy, 1104 50 A.U., iv. 45. 

(2) The Tinvn : — 

country round, i. 3. 
hijjhcst land near, i. 22. 
manufactory chimneys, i. 4, 8. 
railway station, i. r, 4. 

Roman p^atc near, 1. 22. 

St. Achoiil, chimney of, i. 8, 22. 
streams and 1 ivcrs of, i. 2. 
the "Venice of France," i. 2. 

3; The Cathedral : — 

{a) History;— 

books on, iv. 5 u. 
building of, iv. 2. 

,, by whom? iv. 12, 
coiiipleliim ol, rhyme on the, iv. t2. 
history of .successive churches on its site, iv. 14. 

(^) General aspect of;— 

as compaied with othe.r citherlials, iv. 1. 
the consummation of Fiankish cliaractcr, ii. 38. 
the " P.u thenon of (Joiliic archilccliire,” iv. i. 

(r) Detailed exaniinatior of;— 

api)i onchcs to, whicli bc^t, iv. 6. 

.Hjisc, the, its height, iv. 9. 

,, till' first perfect piece of Northern arciiitec- 
tujc, IV. tr. 

choir, the, and wood-carving, iv. 5 and «. 
lafaclc, i\. 28 .scq. 

,, the central porch - 
,, ,, apostles of, iv. 29. 

,, ,, ('hrist-Immaniiel, David, iv. 28. 

,, ., prophets of, iv, 29. 

,, tlie northern porch (St. Firmin), iv. .14. 

,, the southern porch (Madonna), iv. 48. 
fltVlie, from station, i. 4, 5; iv. 7, 
foundation .steps, the oltl, removed, iv. 27. 
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Amiens, (3) The Cathedral {continued) 
restoration of, iv. 27, 43. 
rose moulding of, iv. 27. 
sculptures of, iv. 51. 

,, of prophets better than of virtues, iv. 42. 
tran.sepis of; North, rose window, iv. 8. 

,, ,, sculpture of, iv. 43 n. 

,, South, Mtidonna on, iv. 7. 

Amos, figure and quairefoil.s, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 43. 
Anchotites, early, hi. 29, 30. 

Anderson, J. R., on purgatory, iv. 55 n. 

Angelico, scriptural teaching of, lii. 46. 

Anger, bides its lime, iii. 42. 

,, a feminine vice, iv. 41. 

,, sculpture of, Amiens ('alhedral, iv. 41. 

AngoulfMue, legend of its walls falling, ii. 47 ;/. 

Aphrodite, ii. 3 

Apocrypha, the, received by the Church, iii. 40. 

Apostles, the, and virtues, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 37 .scq, 

Aral), (Jothic and Classic, iii. 13. 

Arabia, in. 13. 

power and religion of, iii. iq. 

,, Sir F. Palgrave’s book on, lii. 17 -18. 

Architecture, J''.gyptian, oiigm of, lii. 27. 

,, lileial ch.araclcr of caily Christian, iv. 4. 

,, an«l nature, iv. 10. 

,, Northern, gels as muclilightas possible, i. 139: iv. a. 

,, ,, passion of, iv. 10. 

,, “ purity of slvlc in, iv. 2. 

Anaiiisin of Vi.sigolhs, i. 13. 

Arles, defeat of Clovis by 'rhcodoric at, li. 47, 53. 

Armour, caily Frankish, ii. 33. 

.Alt, the Rible as infliicnniig and influenced by Christian, iii, 
45 - 46 - 

all great, prai.se, pref. iv. 

,, and literature, mental action of, iii. 47. 

Asceticism, our |)ow'er of rightly estimating, iii. 29. 

Asia, seven chuiches of, iii, 12. 

,, Minor, a nu.snomer, iii. 12. 

,, religious feeling of Asiatics, i. 35. 
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Assyria, ancient kingdom of, cind the Jews, iii. 18. 

Astronomy from ISgypt, iii. 27. 

Atheism, barefoot figure of, Amiens (Cathedral, iv, 41. 

,, wise men may be irlolaters, cannot be atheists, iv. 41. 
,, modern; secs. “Infidelity.” ‘ 

Athena, iii. 53. 

Athens, influence of, on liurope, iii, 12. 

Atlantic cable, 111. 8. 

Attila, defeated at Chalons, i. 10. 

Attnarii. ii. 18, 28 «. 

Augurs, college of, ni, 26 n. 

Aurclian, the I'.mperor, a Dacian, ii. 1.15. 

Auroch heids, of Scythia, ii. ii. 

Author, the .— 

(u). (j{’ner,f//v :— 
art leaching of, iii. 52. 

Bible training of, in. 52, 
on his own books, 111. 52. 
cathedrals, liis love of, iv. t. 
conservaiive, prof. i. 
discursiveness of, li. .|o. 
on Creek myths, iii. 32. 
on rioiucr and IIoiMce, iii. 52. 
religion of, iv. 55 sei| 
on komaii leligioii, ni. 52. 

travels abroad ; earliest lour on Continent, iv. 13. 

,, at Aniii*>-,s, in early hie, iv. 27. 

,, at Avallon, Aug 28, ’82, ni. sj. 

(^)- of, guuit'ii Of referred to :— 

Ariadne Klvjp’ntina, on “ franclii.se, ” ii. 28. 

Arrows of tlie ('hace, letteis to (ilasgow, lU'cf. i. 
i iciion hair .ind Foul, iv. 35 n, 

Ft)rs Clavigera, Loiter 6t (\'ol. V., p. 22), iv. 20 n. 

.. ..65 (Vol. VI., p. 157), iv. 43 «. 

Laws of FiS-soF', pref. iv; in. 7. 

Modem Painters, plate 73, 1. 31. 

St. Mark's Rest, ii. 42; iii. 48 n. ; iv. 36. 

Stones of Venice, iv. 49 n. 

Two Paths, iv. 8 n. 

Val d’Arno, ii. 28 
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Auverijnats, i. 16, 

Avarice, modern, iv. 35, /\i. 

,, figure of, Amiens Cathedr.'il, iv. 41. 

Bacteria,*! he, i. rg. 

Baltic, tribes of the, ii. ii, 12. 

BaptNiu, not essential to salvation, i. 29. 

Baibiirossa, in the ])orch of St. Maiks, i\. 33, 

Batavians, li. 45. 

Battle-axe, French, or Achnn, 11. 32, 

Baveux, Bishop of, Fail of .Salisbury's snirender to, iv, 21 
Beauvais, Cathedral of, iv. t. 

Beggars, how to give to, iv. S. 

Belshazzar's feast, iv. ,|2. 

" Bible of Amiens," iiKMiiing of title, iv. 

Bible, the Holy -- 

,, art, as influenced by, 111. 

,, and Chnis, ii. 

,, contents ainl in.Hdiless eonipass of, in 31. 

,, disoljcdicnce of accepting only what we Ii'ko in it, in. .[i. 

bistory ol, and acceptanco liy llie Chincli, iv 30, .^o. 

,, influence of, sentimental, mlelleclnal, moral, 111. 42. 

,, insjiiratioii oi the, ni. .|Pi, 

,. the " liljvary of I'airope," ni. 30 
,, litcratuie and, 111. 11. 

,, St. Jciome’s, lii. 26. 

,, study of, by the author as a child, in. p2 
,, honest and (lishon('>a, 111 

,, ,, one-suled, aiul its lesnlts, in. |i 

,, teacliing of, geneial and spinal, 111 .pj. 

,, Clphilas' fJollnc, 111. 2a. 

,, llic w'onl ' Bible,’ its meaning, iii. 37. 

Bible, quoted or icfcrrcd to ■—* 

Gen. x\ui. 25. iMt tile Judge of .lil liic c-aiih do riglil? 

i\. f»j. 

E\odus xiv. 15. Spi .ak imli) tin* cliildmn of IsiaLl, tli:it llii.y 

go foiwaid. iv. 'ji //. 

* Kcftrcnccs nicrily tlescriplivi' nf mu' nf ilif m iilptnic-; of lln. f.i^ -dt 
of Amnns Callicdral .tie nmiitcd in this iiakx. 
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Bible, quoted or referred to [corittnued );— 


Deiit. xxvi, 5. 

I Sam. xvii. 28. 

Ps. xi. 4. 

Ps. xiv. 1. 

Ps. XX iv, 

Ps. Ixv. 13. 

Song of Sul. vil. 1. 
Isa. xi. 9. 

Matt. X. 37. 


„ xvi. 74. 

„ xvii. 5. 

,, xvlii 70 . 

„ xxi. g. 

Luke i. 80. 

,, X. 5. 

„ X. 78. 

,, xvi. JT. 

John vi. 29. 

!• vi. 35. 

,, xvii. 23. 

,, xxi. 16. 

Rom. viii. 4, C<, ij. 

1 Cor. xiii 6. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. 
r.ph. kv. 26. 

II vi. 15. 

James v. 7, 8. 

Rev. iii. 11. 


A Syrian lendy to perish was my father, iii. 14. 
With whom hast thi<u left tho.se few .sheep in 
the wiUlcrncssV lii. 26. 

I'lie Tjord i.s in 11 is holy temple*, iv. 2. 

The fool h.iih said {Pi.v/t insrpiens^ iv. 41. 
Who i.s the Kint; of (Jlurj’? iv. 36. 

The little hills rejoirc on every side, iv. 6a 
How h'j.iuliful aie ihy feet with shoes, iv. 41. 
Unit not destroy in all the holy niountaiii, 
iv. 54. 

He th.it lovelh father 01 niuihcr more than 
^le, iii. 36 

Let linn take lip his cros.s and follow Me iii.43. 
'I’his is My heloved Son . . . hear ye Him, 
iv 30. 

Where two or three arc gathered together, 
iv. 3 

Hosanna to the .Son of David, iv. 31. 

The child grew . . . and was in llic desctis, 

ill. i(t. 

I’eacf h."; to this house, iv. 38. 

This t1(j, and thou shall live, iv. 54. 

If they hear not Moscs and ill'' proplitts, iii. 38. 
'I'lii^ i. the wotk of (hxl, that ye helieve Him, 

i. 4. 

ExLcpt yc cat the llesh of llw Son of in.au, 
iv. 41. 

1 in ilisni, and thuu in .Mv, iv. 41. 

I’eetl inv shct.p, iv. aC. 

The righteuii -nvss Ilf the law . . . fur to he 
ramally minded is dc.ilh, ui. 48 it. 
isejoi.'.eili not in ini>(iiiLy, hut in the truth, 
prcl. iv. 

I will he tlieii (iod and they ■'hall be My 
people, iv. 3. 

Let not ilie sun go down uiKin ymir wrath, 

iii. 4?. 

Your feet shod with the pic]>aiaiion of the 
gospel of peace, iv. 41. 

Be ye also patient, iv. 41. 

Hold ^.l^l that wliieh them hast, iv. 41. 

I'lie kingJinns of thiswoild are becninc the 
kuigiloiu^ of our Lord, and of His Christ, 

iv. Go. ‘ 


>1 


XI. 15. 
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Bibliotlieca, iii. 37. 

Bishops, French, in battle, iv. 24. See s. Cverard and St. Gcoffroy. 
Bittern and liedgehog, iv. 43. 

Black’s atlas, li. 24. 

Black Prince, the, hii leopard coinapfe, iv. 41, 

,, ,, ,. at iv. 41. 

Blasphemy and slang, iv, 25 
Blight, as a type of punishment, iv, 43. 

Boden see, the, ii. 25. 

Boulin, Arnold, carve'i choir of :\iniens <‘athechal, iv. 5. 
Bourges, Cathcdial of, iv. i. 

Boiivines, battle of, iv. 24. 

Bretons, in France, i. 9, 12, 16. 

Britain, gives C'liristianily its In si deeds and final legends, ii. 15. 
,, tlivi.iions of, iii. 2.p 

,, and Ufanan Isinpire, 11, o. 

Brocken summit, the, ii. jj. 

Brueteri, ii. t8. 

Bunyan, John, 1. 23. 

Biirgundy, and Fiance distinct, i. 0, ra, it'c 

,, 0X10111 of kingdimi, /ew/. ^'lotilde, ii. 49. 

,, king of, uncle of ( liiliKI*’. 11. 50 
Bu-.sev and (jas|)(*\’s llisioiy of I'l'anec, 11. 50 
Butler, (’oloiiel, "Far out ■ ko\mgs letDld,' picl a., 1. 35 «. 
Byron's "('aiii,” 111. 44. 

Byzantine Madonna, iv. 49. 

,, scheme of the Viiiiie',, iv. f/i 
Byzantium, mlhicnce of, on Kuiope, 111. 12. 

Calais, road from, to Paris, i. iG. 

C'allousness of modern public opinion, u. 42. 

Camel.s, disobedient and ill-tcnipcred, iv. 41. 

Canary Lslands, iii. 13. 

Cancan, the, iv. 41. 

Canterbury, .'^t. Martin's church at, and St. Augustine, 1. 29. 
('anuie, iii. 16. 

Carlyle, 'f., description of Poland and Piussia, ii. ro. 

,. “ Frederick the Cireat ” ijuoteil, iii. 47. 

Carpaccio, drapeiies in the piciuies of, 1. a //. 

Carthage, iii. 13. 
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Cary's Dante, iv. 36 41. See s. Dante. 

Cassel, ii. 24. 

Cathedrals, author’s love of, iv. i. 

,, custodians of, iv. i. 

,, different, French and ICnglish, comparcci with that 
of Amien.s, iv. r. 

,, plan of inedireval, and its religious meaning, iv. 4. 

,, points of compass in, iv. 28. 

Catii, Ihe, li. t8, 27. 

Cattle, huge, of nomad tnhes, ii. ir. 

Centuries, division of the, into four periods, li. i. 

Chalons, dt'feat of AtiiKi .nt, i. 10. 

Chamavi, ii. i8. 

Chapman, Ceorge, his last prayer, iv. 20 21. 

Chanty, giving to beggais, iv. 8. 

,, indisriiminatc, iv. .41. 

Chaileniagne, religion under, i. 3.4 w. 

Chartres Cathedral, iv, t. 
f'.hastity, Amiens Cathedral, iv, .41. 

t'hauciT, " koiii.iiinl of Rose" finoiod on fjanchi.se, ii. 28 t/. 
(Hiaiici, 11. 18, 27. 

C'hildcljert (son of C’lovis), lirst Fiank king of l\iris, ii. <48. 

,, meaning of the word, li. .48. 

Childcnc, son t^f McrovL-c, Ring of I 'ranks, exiled .457 A.n. , i. 10. 
Cliivaliy, Its dawn and darkening, 'i. 33. 

,, its h’gyptian origin, iii, 27. 

,, feudal, ii. 5.4. 

Clilofloniif, second son of CIovls, 11. |S. 

Chlodowald, son of t-Idodomir, 11. .48. 
t'hrist, the Beau Christ cl’Amiens, iv. 3, 36. 

,, and the doctors, iv. 51. 

,, Ffis life, not Ifi'sdealli, to be mainly contemplated, iv. 52. 
,, Il>s return to Nazmeth, iv. 51. 

,, tealization of His iiic^ence by riiediicval burghers, iv. 3. 
,, statue of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 28, 3<3. 

,. ,, ,, its meaning, &'C., iv. 52. 

Chriitian, The (newspaper), m, 48. 

Christianity and the Bible, in. 26. 

,, of Clovis, i. 21. 

,, early, share of Britain, Gaul and Germany in, ii. 15. 
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ChrlSitianity, fifth century, at end of, ii. 54. 

,, Gentile, iii. 39. 

,, Gothic, Classic, Arab, iii. 25. 

,, literature as intluencing, iii. 26. 

,, • iiiedireval, .Saxon and Frank, i. 3J, 35. 

,, modern, i. 27, 

,, modest minds, the licst recipients of, iii. 39. 

,, maua.stic life, in. 26. 

,, St. Jerome’s Hible, and, iii. 37. 

,, true, tielined, iv. 53, 57. 

,, See s. Keligion. 

Church, the liisl French, at Amiens, i. 8. 

Churiishncs.s, ligiire of, Amiens (,\ilhcdral, iv. 41. 

Cimabiic's Madonna, iv. 49. 

Cincinnatus, in. 21, 

Circumstances, man the croatnre of, iii. i, 3. 

Classic countries of ICurope (Gothic and Aiah), lii. ir. 

,, lileraUnc, there is a ^lured, ni. 53. 

('landius, the Empcior, a Dacian, 11. 15. 

Clergymen, modem, i. 27. 

,, IVotestant, in. 33. 

Climate, and nationality, 1. 15 
,, races divided by, in. cj. 

,, and race, Iheii inlluencc on man, iii. 9. 

Cloak, legend of St. Mai tin's, i. 22-23. 

Clodion, lcad.s Franks o\ei Rhine, lakes Amiens, 445 A.i)., 
i. 10. 

Clotaire, son of ('lovi.'--, ii. 48. 

Clotilde (wife of Clocis, daughter of C’hilperic), 1, 9, 34. 

,, education of, ii. 49. 

,, the god of, i. 9, 13, 2t. 

.. M >1- 54. 

,, journeys to France, ii. 50. 

,, mairiage of, i. 13; ii. 4B. 

,, mother of, li. 49 ?i. 

,, name, meaning of the, ii. 48. 

-(daughter of Clovis and Clotilde), ii. 48. 

Clovis, King of the Franks, i. 9. 

,, birth of, 466 A.D., ii. 49. 

,, character of, i. 21. 
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Clovis, death and last years of, ii. 44. 

,, family of, ii. 48. 

,, name, meaning of the, ii. 48. 

,, reign of, i. 20. 

,, crowned at Amiens, 481 A.U., ii. 2. , 

,, ,, at Rheinis, i. 13. 

,, defeat of, l)y Ostrogoths, at Arles, ii. 47. 

,, passes the Loire, at 1 ours, i. 33. 

,, and the Soissons vase, ii. 41-43. 

,, summary of its evenus, ii. 49. 

,, victories of (Soisson.s, Poitiers, Tolbiac,) i. 13, 34 n. 
,, ,, the rrank.s after his, ii. 38. 

,, religion of:— 

,, prays to the God of C'lotilcle, i. g, 13, 21; ii. 54. 

,, conversion to Christianity by St. Rciny, i. 20-21. 

,, hi.s previous respect for Christianity, ii. 49 n. 

,, ,, ,, St. Martin's Abbey, i. 32. 

,, his Christianity, analysed, li. 47. 

,, Rhenns enriched by, ii. 49. 

,, St. Genevieve, Paris, founded by, ii. 55. 

-son of Childeric, i. ii. 

,, ,, ,, invades Italy, ii. 28«. 

. ,, reign of, i. 10. 

Cockatrice, sculpture of the, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 33-34. 
Cockneyism, history-writing and, i. *21. 

,, ' Mossoo,' ii. 27. 

,, priests and, iv. 41. 

Coin.age, the Black Princc’.s Icopaid, iv. 41. 

Colchos, tribes of the lake of, li. ir. 

Cologne, battlefield of Tolbiac fiom, ii. 54. 

Commerce and Piotestann'sm, iii. 43. 

Com]jetition will not produce art, iv. 4 w. 

,, ,, and the Franks, ii. 31 //, 

Constantine, Emperor, power of, li. 54. 

,, lascivious court of, iii. 20. 

Constantius, Emperor, a Dacian, ii. 15 n. 

Courage, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

Covetousness and, atheism, iv. 41. 

Cowardice, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

Creasy, Sir E., “ History of England," iii. 5, 6. * 
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Crety, battle of, Edward II. fords the Somme, i. 2. 

Crime, the history of, its possible lessons, i. 18. 

Cross, the power of the, in history, iii. 42. 

,, Protestant view of the, as a raft of salvation, iii. 43. 
Crown, th^ of Hope, iv. 41. 

Cyrenc, iii. 13. 

Dacia, contest of, with Rome, ii. 9. 

,, five Roman emperors from, ii. 15 ji. 

Dfedalus, iv. 19. 

Dalmatia, iii. 23. 

Danes, tlie, ii. 12. 

Daniel, statue, etc,, of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 38, 42. 

cjualrefoils : ' traditional v■i^il oi 11.iL.ikkuk to,' iv. 43. 
,, the Slone cut without hands, iv. 51. 

Dante, as a result of the Bible, iii. 44. 

,, Christian-heathen pod, iv. 20, 

,, Virgil's inlluencc on, iii, 53. 

,, quoted: “ I’-aradisc " (28), iv, 36 
.. M .. (125). iv. 41. 

Danube, tribes of the, ii. ii. 

Darwinism, ii. 30; iv. 43. 

Dates, recollection of exact, ii. i, 2, 17. 

David and monastic lift', 111. 26. 

,, statue of, Aniiens Cathedral, iv. 31. 

Dead, recognition of the, in a future life, iv. 60. 

Denmark, under Canute, iii. 16. 

Despair, figure of, Aniicn.s ('alhedral, iv. 41. 

Devil, St. Mai tin’s answer to the, i. 28. 

Diocletian, relircrnent of, 111. ao. 

Discipline, essential to man, iv. 29. 

Dniester, importance of the, ni. 9-10. 

Doctor, preaching at Matlock, ni. 48 //. 

Douglas’, Bishop, translation of Virgil, iii. 53 ; iv. 20. 

Dove, the, a type of humility, iv. 41. 

,, ,, Isaac Walton's river, i. 2. 

Dover cliff and parade, iv. 9. 

Drachenfels, district of the, ii. 20, 22, 

Dragon, under feet of the Christ, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 34. 
Druids, in France, i. 6. 
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Durham Cathedral, iv. 1. 

Diisevcl's history of Amiens, i. a //. 

East, geography of the, iii. 17, 18, 

Eder, the, ii. 24. 1 

Egypt, in. 13. 

,, Flight into, iv. 5r. 

,, idols, the fall ot, in, iv. 51. 

,, influence of, iii. 19. 

,, and the origin of learning, 111. 27. 

,, llu'ology of, and (Irecco, in. 27. 

Eisenach, ii. 24. 

Elbe, tribes of the, ii. ii. 

Elijah, ligiiic of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 43. 

Engol-bach, ii. 24. 

England, dominions of (story of C. Fox and Frenchman), iii. 5 6. 
,, modern politics of: Afghan war, ii. 43, 

,• ,, ,, Ireland, pref. i. 2; iii. 6. 

,, ,, ,, Scotch croftci'i, iii. 6. 

M ,, ,, ^ulu-land, li. 43; iii, 6. 

,, pride of wealth, iii. 7. 

,, St. tiermain comes to, 11. 5. 

,, streams of (Croydon, Ciiiildford, Winchester), i. 3. 
English cathedrals, iv. i. 

,, character, stolid, I’lcnch active, ii. 30. 

,, language, its virtues, noblei than l..atin, iv. 24. 

,, tourist, the, iii. 29. 

,, ,, llie, inilial-ciilting by, iv. 12. 

Ethiopia, the T.oid striking, iv. 43. 

Europe, condition and history of, 1-500 A.D., ii. jj, 54. 

,, countries of, twelve, iii. 14. 

,, divi>:ion of, into Gothic and C]a.s.sic, iii. 11 scq. 

,, ,, by Vistula and Dniester, 111. 9-10. 

■ I of, iii. 9-18, 22 23 seq. 

,, Gieck part of, ill 12. 

,, ,, imagination, and Roman order, influence of, 

iii. 20. 

,, nomad tril^cs of, ii. ti, and 
,, peasant life of early, ii. 13. 

Evangelical doctrine and commerce, iii. 43, 
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lLveqn.rd, Dishop of Amiens, his tomb, iv; 24. 
Executions, ancient and modern, ii. 43. 
Ezekiel, figure of Amiens Cathedral, iv. 42. 


Faith, jusflfication by, iv. S6. 

,, mcdioival, iv. 3. 

,, sculpture of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

,, “ the substance of things hoped for,” iv. 60. 

,, symbolism of, with cup and cross, iv. 41. 

,, and works, iv. 52 seq. 

F-inaticism, and the Diblc, iii. .^z. 

Fathei'S, the. Scriptural commentaries of, lii. 46. 

,, theology of the, iv. 55. 

Faust,'Goethe's, i. 7;.ii. 21; lii. 44. 

Favinc, Andrti (historian, 1620), on I'rankish character, ii. 30, 32. 
Feud, etymology of, iv. 17 ii. 

Florence, Duoino of, iv. i. 

Folly, sculyiture of, .Amiens Cathedral, iv. .p. 
h'ortitude, sculpture of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

Fox, C'h.arles, his boast of England, iii. 5. 

,, Dr., (Iiiaker, preaching at Matlock, iii. 48 «. 

France, Amiens and C'al.iis, conntiy hetwiien, i. 3. 

,, architcctuie of, no .-jionc saw used, iv, 2 n. 

,, books on : IMclorial History of, i, 34 ; ii. 43. 

,, ,, " Villes de h^rance,” ii. sow. 

,, cathcdiTils of, the, iv. t. 

their outside " the wrong side of the stuff,” iv. 8. 
restoration of, iv. 47. 

,, churches of, the first, at Amiens, i. 8. 

,, colours of the shield of, ii. 3. 

,, early trilDcs of, i. 8, 12. 

,, and the Franks, i. 9 seq. 

,, geography and geology of noi Iherii, i. 16. 

,, the Isle of, Paris, iv. 58. 

,, Kings of (Philip the Wise, l.ouis VllT., St. Louis), 
iv. 16. 

,, ^ map of, showing early divisions, i. 12. 

,, Merovingian dynasty, i. 34. 

,, peoples of, divided by climates, i. 15. 

T 
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France, provinces of, i. i6. 

,, Prussia, war with, ii. 17. 

,, livers of, the five, i. 12. 

See below, s. French, 

Franchise, ii. 28 n. , 

Fraiicisca (Frankibh weapon), ii. 32. 

Frank, meaning of, ‘brave’ rather than ‘free,’ 11. 27-28. 
l'’rankeiibeig, li. 2.^.-25. 

Frankness, meaning of, i, 9 ; ii. 28. 

,, opposite of sliyness, ii. 28 and //. 

Franks, the, agriciilliirc, sjjort, and trade of, ii. 37. 

,, ajjpe.nance of, 11. 34, 35. 

,, character of, ii. 15, 35, 38. 

,, ctynn»logy cjf word, 11. 32. 

,, hair, manner of wearing the, by, ii. 36 ; iv. 43 «. 
,, Holland and, ii. 30. 

,, Julian defeats them, 358 a.i>., ii. 31 35. 

,, Kings of the, i. 9 sccjii, 

,, modem, i. 34. 

,, race of, ongmallv (ierinan, ii. 15, 17, 24. 

,, religion of, under St. Janus, 1. 35. 

,, IKSC of, 250 A.l)., 1. 9 .set].; 11. 17. 

,, settled m h'ranee, th. 

extension of pfiwcr, to the Loire, 1. 13. 

,, to the Pyrenees, ibul. 

,, Ganl becomes France, 111. 16. 

,, the Rhine relortifieil against tliein, ii. 28 31 

,, tribes of, Giblion on the, ii. iS. 

we.apons of the, Aclion and ]‘'iancisca, li. 32, 33. 
French character, c.niy, i. ii. 

,, ,, its activity, ii. 29. 

,, ., its innate truth, ii. 16. 

,, ,, its loyally, ‘ ‘goodsubjeclsof a good king," ii. 29 

,, ,, makes perfect servants, ii. 28. 

frogs, ii. 30. 

,, liberty and activity, ii. 29. 

,, ,, equality, and fraternity, under Clovis, ii. 42. 

,, politeness, ii. 15. 

„ religion, did and new, iv. 41. 

„ Revolution, “They may eat grass,” i. 33. 
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French Revolution, a revolt against lies, ii. 16. 

>1 ,, ami irreligion, iv 7, 23. 

Froissart, (juotod, li. 33 
Fulda, towns on the, ii. 2^. 
l''iUure life? recognition ot the <lead m a, iv. 60. 


CiAr.KiKi,, the Angel, ligurc of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 50. 

Cl.ificons, the, not leally French, i. iG. 

G.iuls, the, in France, i. 9. 

,, become French, in. iG. 

,, meaning of the word, li. 8 seqrj. 

,, and Romo, li. 9, 

(Icntillosse, figure of, .\nm*ns ('alhedrai, iv. m. 

Gcoflioy, Ih'sliop, sees. S. (leoffroy. 

(Jeoini'liy, from I' Hypb 27. 

Gcimany, Aleniannia, 11. 19. 

,, and the Fiaiiks, 1. 13 ; ii. 15 }/., 17. 

,, and Rome, ii. 9. 

,, dome.stic manners of, ii. 23. 

,, dukedoms of, .small, ii. 19. 

.1 ^^1 ”■ 20. 

,, geology of, ii. 25. 

,, map,s of, ii. 19. 

,, mountains of, li. 23. 

,, railroads of, ii. rg. 

,, S. 'M.iitiii, and the Kniperor of, i. 30. 

,, tribes, Germanic, 11. j8. 

Gibbon’s "Roman ICmpire." (</) its genoial cliai.acfcr; {p) 
refcreMces to it. 

(a) US general cliaracler :— 

contempt for Chrisuanity, li. 44. 
its errors, in. 29 u. 

inaccurate gc'iicrnlijsation, iii, 23 -24 and 71. 
iUs epithets always gralis, li. 34. 
no fixed opinion on anything, li. 31 /?. 
not always consistent, ii. 38. 
satisfied moral serenity of, ii. 27. 
sneers of, ii. 48. 

style, ihelorical, ii. 35, 37; lii. 21. 
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Gibbon’s " Roman Empire" [continued ):— 

(6) references to, in present book:— 

on Angoiilcrne, its walls falling (xxxviii. 53),* ii. 47. 
on asceticism (xxxvii. 72), iii. 29. 

Christianity (xv. 23, 33), iii. 39. • 

Clovis (xxxviii. 17), ii. 45-46, 49. 

Egypt and monasticisni (xxxvii. 6), iii. 27. 

Europe, divisions of (xxv.), iii. 23. 

,, nations of (Ivi.), iii. 19 ». 

Franks, the:— 

,, tlifir armour (xxxv. 18), ii. 34-35. 

,, ,, aspect (xxxv. 18), ii. 36-38. 

,, ,, character (\ix. 79, 80), ii. 36-38. 

,, ,, freemen (x. 73), ii. 31 n. 

,, ,, vise (x. 69), ii. 17. 

,, cros.sing the Rhine (xix. 64), ii. 3,1 11. 
after Tolbiac (xxxviii, 2 j), li. 52. 

Gnostics (xv. 23, 33), iii. 39 w. 

Justinian (xl. 2), ii. 15 u. 
miracles (xxxviii. 53), ii. 47 //. 
inonastirism (xxxvii.), iii. 26. 
monkish character (xxxvii. 72), iii 29, 

Roman Empire and its diMsions (xxv. 29), iii. 21 -22. 
Scots and Celts (xxv. 109, rn), iii. 24 //. 
Theodolierl’s death (xli. 103), li. ii 
Thcodoric, government of (xxxix. 43), ii. 53. 

,, at Verona (xxxix. 19), ii. 54. 

Tolbiac, Ixittle of (xx.wiii. 2.j), ii. 52. 

Gideon and the fleece, figure of, Aiiiieiis Cathedral, iv. 51. 
Gilbert, Mons., on Aiiiicn.s Cathcdnal, iv. 14. 

,, ,, ,, bronze tombs in, iv. 23. 

Ginevra and Imogen, ii. 3. 

Giotto, scriptural tc.aching of, iii. 46. 

Globe, divisions of the, iii. 8. 

(Gnostics, iii. 39. 

God’s kingdom in our hearts, i. 136; iii. 54. 

Godfrey, see s. S. Geoffroy. 

* The references to Gibbon in this index are to the chapters of his 
history, together with the number of the note nearest to which the 
quotation occurs. 
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Gonfalon standard, the, iv. 41. 

Gotliic architecture, aim of a builder of, iv. 2. 

j 

„ cathedral, the live door^ of a, iv. 28. 

,, classic and Arab, iii. tcj. 

,, and Classic Europe, iii. ir. 

,, wars with Rome, iii. 20. 

Goths, the, see s. Ostrogotlis, Visigoths. 

Gourds, of Amiens, iv. 43. 

(lovernmcnt, and nationality, iii. 15. 

Goyer, Mens, (bookseller), Amiens, iv. 41. 

Gra-ss, pillage of, and Clovis, i. 32. 

Greek, the aljihabcL how far, iii. 22. 

,, all Europe .south of Danube is, -ii. u, 22. 

,, imagination in Euiopo, iii. 20. 

myths and Chri.stian legcMids, iii. 53. 

Greeks, the, and Roman Kmpiie, 11. 12. 
tjreta and Tee.s, ii. 24. 

(iiiards, the (,)uccn's (in Ireland, 1880}, picf. i. 

(hidph, etymology of, iv. 46. 

Guinevere, ii. 3. 

llADAKKUK, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 43. 

Ilaggai, ,, ,, ,, iv. 43. 

Hair, Eranki'ih manner of wearing the, 11. 36, iv. 13 
Hart/, mountains, ii. 20. 

Hedgehog and bittern, iv. 43. 
lldignland, li. 12. 

Henry Vlll. and tlic Pope, iv. 4T. 

Heraldry, English leopard from l*'rance, ii. 31. 

,, Frankish, eaily, 11. 30. 

,, French colours, ii. 3, 32. 

,, Uri, .shield of, ii. 11 w. 

Hercules and the Nemcan Lion, iii. 54. 

Herod and the three Kings (Amiens C^itheclral). i\. 30 s*- 
Herodotus on Egyptian influence in Greece, ni. 27. 

Hilda, derivation of, ii. 48. 

Hildebert,’ derivation of, li. 48. 

Hildebrandt, derivation of, ii. 48. 

History, division of, into four periods of 500 years each, li. i. 
,, how it is usually written, i. 17-19. 
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History, how it slioukl be wiitleii, pref. iv. 

,, popular, its efTect on youthful miiicls, i. 19. 

,, should record facts, not make reflections, iii. 26. 

,, ,, .. or suppositions, iii. 33«. 

Holy Land, iii. X4. 

Honour, of son to fallier, iv. 17. 

Hope, ligure of, Amiens Callicdral, iv. 41. 

Hosea, ,, ,, ,, iv. ^ 

Huet, Alexander, and Ainieiib t!atlieclral choir, iv'. 5 //. 
Humanity, its essentials (love, sense, discipline), iv. 59. 
Humility, no longer a virtue, lii. 4. 

,, sculpture of, Amiens Cathcdial, iv. 41. 
llun.s, tlie, in Fianco, i. i.|. 

Idolatkv and atheism, iv. 41. 

,, ligiirc of, Amiens Oatliedial, iv. 41, 

,, and symbolism, flistinct, iv. 36. 

Illyiia, iii. 23. 

Immortality, ii. 13. 

India and England, in. 16. 

Indians, North American, ii. 48. 

Infidelity, modern, i. 19; li. 28; lii. 3. 

Ingelow, Mjss, rpiotcd, " Songs of Seven, " 11. p 
Innocents, the Holy (Amiens Cathedral), iv. 31. 

Inscription on lomlte of Hisliops I’l'-LTard and (Jeoflniy, iv. 24, 26. 
Inspiration of acts and wonls. iiol distinct, in. 48. 

,, of ScrijJtnie, modern views of, /A 
Invasion is not possesion of a coimliy, iii. 16. 

Ireland and Isngl.intl, 1880, pief. i. ii. ; iii. 6. 

,, tribes of, in early liritain, iii. 24 w. 

Isaiah, figure if, Amiens Cathetlial, iv. 38, 42. 

Italy, under the Ostrogoths, iii. 16. 

Jacob’s pillow, iii. 26, 

Jameson, Mr.s., "Legendary Art” quoted, i. 33 w., 28. 
Jeremiah, figure of, Amicus Catlicdral, iv. 38, .|2. 

Jerusalem, fall of, iiu 39. 

Jews, the, and Assyria, iii. 18. 

,, ,, return to Jerusalem, iii. 39, 

„ ,, substitute usury for prophecy, iii. 19. 
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Joan of Arc, ii. 7, 55 ; iv. 7. 

Joel, fiffurc of. Amiens Cntheclral, iv. 43. 

Johnson, Dr., iv. 17 n. 

Jonah, figure of, Amiens C'athedrril, iv. 43. 

Julian, tHft Emperor, rejects auguries, hi. 26 w. 

,, ,, and Coiisianlm.s, 11. 31 n. 

.. ,, dvalli of, 363 .\.\K, ill. 34, 36. 

,, ,, <lelv:ils ilie l'’iaiiks, 358 A.i> , li. 35. 

,, *" ,, reforlifii-s the Rhine ngnuisl the Eranlcs, 

ii. 28 }?. 

,, ,, anrl St. Mai tin, 1. :».p 

,, ,, vicloiy of, .11 Strasliourg, ii. 15. 

Jubtini.in, a Daci.'in liy biiili, 11. 15 //. 

,, ineaii.s " iipiiglit,” ii. 15 //. 

Kaltknuaciikk, Mon.-.., photographs o( Auiicn.s Calhcdial, 
iv. 47. 

Karr, Aljihons'*, liiii woiUand the .nith-'i'ssyiupalliywilliit.i. 36. 
,, his ‘ Cirains de Doiin Sens,' ‘ I’lOj'douuements,’ 

1. 36. 

Kempis, 'I'liomas lii. 44. 

Kingliness, ii. 43. 

Kings, the iliine {.Viniens Cathech.il), iv. 50 51. 

Knighthcjod, liehed, me.'uiing of, ii. 3t. 

Knoulcdge, Inie, is of viiiue, pref. iv. 

L-\()N C’ailicdral, legend ol, and men, iv. 41 u. 

Ejilin and ICnglish compared, n. 2^ setj. 

Law, tlie force of. and govornment, ni. 15. 

,, old and new forms of, li. 43. 

Lear, King, story of, reduced to its baic fact'', 1. 17-18. 
Legends, true or not, immaterial, i. 23 .seiiq.; in. 54. 

,, modern contempt for, iv. 46. 

,, r.itionali/ation of, its value, 11. .\7 n. 

Leopard, Kngli-h heraldic, ii. 31. 

Leucolhea, u. 3. 

l^iberld, Egalit( 5 , FratcrnitiS, ii. 42. 

Liberty, and activity, ii. 29. 

,, and "franchise," ii. 27, 28 n. 

Libya, iii. 13. 

,, and Vandal invasion., iii. 16. 
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Lily on statue of David, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 32. 

Limousins, i. 16. 

Lion, under feet of Christ, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 3.1. 

Literature and art, distinct mental actions, iii. 47. 

„ and the Bible, iii. 51. ^ 

,, cheap (penny edition of Scott), iii. 7. 

■ Louis, derivation of, ii. 48. 

-I., of France, ii. 40, 

-VIII., iv. 16. 

Sec ss. Louis. 

Love, divine and human (Amiens Cathedral), iv. 41. 

,, no humanity without it, iv. 59. 

Luca della Robbia, iii. 46. 

Luini, iii. 46. 

Lune, the river, i. 3. 

Lust (Amiens Cathedral), iv. 41. 

Lydia, iii, 12. 

Madonna, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 7. 

,, porch to, ,, ,, iv. 28. 

,, three types of (Dolorosa, Rcinc, Nourrice), iv. 49. 

„ worship of, and its modern substitutes, iv. 48. 
Malachi, figure of, Amiens (Cathedral, iv. 43. 

Man, races of, divided by climate, iii. 8. 

Man's nature, iii. i. 

Manchester, iii. 3. ' 

Map-drawing, iii. 7. 

,, of Knglish dominions (.Sir E. Creasy), lii. 5 6. 

,, of Fiance, i. 12, 

,, on Mercator’s projection, iii. 6. 

Marquise, village near Calais, i. 16, 

Martin's, John, “Belshazzar's feast," iv 42. 

Martinmas, i. 29, 

Martyrdom, the lessons of, iv. 53. 

Martyrs, female, many not in calendar, ii. 7. 

Meleager, ii. 11. 

Memory, “ Memoria technica," ii. i. 

Mercator, iii. 6. 

Merovdc, seizes Amiens, on death of Clodion, 447 a.d., i. ii, 34. 
Micah, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 43. 
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( 

Millennium, the, iii. 54. 

Milman’s History of Chiistiaiiity, hi. 22, 26, 32. 

„ ,, ,, oil Koine temp, S. Jerome, 

i”' 35 - 

Milton's^' Paradise Lost," and the Bible, lii. 44. 

,, ,, .. quoted, iv. 41. 

Mind, disease of, noble and ijjnoble passion, iii. 29. 

Mines, coal, Plini.soll on, ii. 42. 

Missals, atheism represented as barefoot in, of 1100-1300, ii. 41. 
Modernism, avarice and pride of, iv. 3,. Sec s. Cliri.sliaiiity, 
Commerce, Knfjlaiul, History, IlmniliLy, lulidclity, Philo- 
.sophy, Public Oinnion, Science. 

Mrosia, and tlie alphabet, iii. 22. 

Monasteries of Italy, made barracks of, iii. 29 «. 

Monasticism, its lise, lii. 26 28. 

Monks, type of character of, lii. 29 ; iv. t;6. 

,, orders of, the main, in. 26. 

Months, the, rpiatrcfoils illustrative of (Amiens Cathcdial), iv. 47. 
Morality, natural to man, iv. 59. 

,, and religion, iv. 58. 

More, Sir 'I'homas, cxcciilioii of, ii. 43. 

Morocco, extent of, lii. 13. 

Moses, iii. 26. 

,, and Aaron, iv. 51. 

,, and the burning bush, iv. 31. 

" My.stcries of Paris," 11. 5. 

Naiiu.m, figure of, Amiens (Jathedial, iv. 43 and n. 

Names, Frankish" etymology of, ii. 48. 

Nanlerrc, village of S. Gencvieic, ii. 5, 8. 

Nationality, depends on race and climate, not on rule, lii. 15-16. 
Neni^an Lion, iii. 53. 

Netherlands, the, li. 26. 

Nineveh, the beasts in, iv. 43. 

,, the burden of, iv. 43. 

Nitocris, ii. 6. 

Nogenl, Benedictine abbey of, ii 49. 

Nomad tribes of northern ICuiope, li. 10. 

Normans, rise of the, ii. 12. 

Novsi iv. 59 71 . 
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Ohadiah, figure, of, Amiens Cathedral, iv, 43. 

Obedience, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

Odoacer, ends Roman Empire in Italy, i. 12 ; 111. 21. 
Orcagna, iii. 46. ^ 

Oiigen, iii. 47. 

Ostrogoths, ii. 12. 

,, defeat Clovis at Arles, li. 47. 

" Our Fathers have told us," aim, origin, and plan, pref. i. 

,, ,, general plan of, App. in. 

,, ,, plan lor notes to, i. 34. 

Oxen, .story of, and Laon Cathedral, iv. 41. 

,, patience of, iv. 41. 

Oxford, the "happy valley," iv. 6. 

Pai.f-stink, iii. 14. 

Palgravc, Sir F., on Arabia, 111. 17-18 and n. 

,, ,, on the camel, iv. .|i. 

Papacy, origin of the, lii. 35 //. 

Paris, church of St. Genevieve at, ii. 55. 

,, the Isle of France, iv, 58, 

,, the model of manners, iv, 58. 

,, print-shops at, iv, 41. 

I’aticncc, figure of, Amiens tlathcdral, iv. 41. 

I’casanl life of early F.urope, ii. 13. 

Persevciance, figmc of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

Persia, the real power of the Fast, ui. 18. 

Pliilip the Wj.se, of Fiance, iv. 16-17. 

Philibtia, 111. 14. 

Philo.sophy, modern, it" manner of history, i. ly. 

Phfjcnix, the, and cha.stily, iv. 41. 

Photographs of Amien.s Cathedral, iv. 41 n. , 43 , 201, App. 

" Pilgrim’s J^rogress,” i. 25. 

Pillage of subjects, to puni.sh kings, ii. 51. 

Plirnsoll, on coal mines, ii. 42. 

Poets, llie three Christiaii-lieaihen, iv. 20. 

Poitiers, battle of, 508 A.D., Clovis and Alaric, i. 13, 34. 

,, ,, and the walls of Angoulenie, ii. 47 n. 

,, ,, 1356 A.D., Froissart on, ii. 33. 

Polacks, the, 11. 12. 

Politicians, their proper knowledge, pref. iv. 
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Politics, see s. England. 

Posting day.s, Calais to Paris, i. 16. 

Power, motive of desiic for, iii. 33. 

Praise, all great art, act, and thought is, pref. iv. 

Prayer, (George Chapman’s last, iv. 20. 

Pride, and avarice, iv. 35. 

,, faults and viitucs of, iv. 24. 

,, inndclity of, and the cockatrice, iv. 33, 

Piiestly ambition, iii. 33. 

Probiis, the Emperor, li. ri; ; ni. 21. 

Prophets, figures of tlie, Amiens Cathedi.a!, gencial view of, iv. 39. 

.. M .. .» in detail, iv. 42-43. ' 

Protestantism, and the .study of the P l-ic, III. 45. 

,, and popular histories, i. 18. 

,, and priestly ambition, iii. 33. 

,, and Roman Catholicism, iv. 57. 

,, views of S. Jerome, iii. 31. 

Provence, caily, i. 12, 14. 

I^ovidence, (io(i’s, and history, i. 19. 

P.salm.s, ilie scope of ihc, lii. 50. 

Public opinion, callousness of modern, n. 42. 

Purgatoiy, doctrine of, iv. 55 //. 

Puritan maliec, ii. 19. 

Quakkk, preaching .at Matlock, in. 48 u. 

Queen's (jiiaidb, in Ireland, j88o, pref. ii. 

Racics of I'miopc, divided by climate, m. 9. Sec s. Climate. 

Rachel, the Syrian, lii. i p 

Railroads, modern, of Germany, lii. 4. 

,, travelling by, i. 1,4. 

Raphael's Madonnas, iv. 49. 

Rebellion, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

Religion, definition of true, iv. 60. And .sec s. Bible, Clirl.stianily, 
1 nspiralion, Prote.stantism. 

,, to desire the right, iii. 48. 

,, common idea that our own enemies are God's also, i. 21. 
„ and morality, iv. 58. 

,, natuial, iv. 20, 

II of Arabia, iii. 19. 
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Religion, of Egypt, iii. 13. 

,, Eastern and Western, Col. Butler on, i. 34-35. 
Restoration, modern, iv. 27 ». 

Rheims Cathedral, iv. i. 

,, ,, its traceries, iv. II. 

,, Clovis crowned at, 1. 13. 

,, ,, enriches church of, 11. ^9. 

Rhine, the, refoititied by Julian, ii. 28 w., 31. 

,, ,, trihe.s from Vistula to, ii. 10. 

Right and left, in description of cathedrals, iv. 28. 

Rivers, strength and straightness, iii. to h. 

Robert, of Luzarches, builder of Amiens Cathedral, iv. 12. 
Roman Catholics, half Wellington’s army Irish, pref. iii, 

., ,, and Protestantism, iv. 57. 

,, ,, servants, iii. 29. 

,, EiniJerors, five, from Dacia, ii. 15 n. 

,, ,, as supreme Pontiffs, iii. 35. 

Roman Empire, divisions of (Illyria, Italy, Caul), iii. 21 22. 

,, ,, Eastern anrl Weslorii division, iii. 2t 

,, ,, end of the, iii. 20-21. 

,, ,, fall of, ii. 12. 

,, ,, ,, and Julian and the augurs, iii. 26. 

,, ,, its main foe.s, n, 9. 

,, ,, its true importance, iii. 20. 

,, ,, a power, not a nation, in. 19 n, 

,, power of, in Prance, ends, 481 a.d. , i. 6 7, 12. 

,, ,, ,, in Italy, eiuK, 476 a.u. , i. 12. 

Roman gale of 'I'wins, at Amiens, i. 22. 

“ Romaunt of the Koie," quoted, ii. 28 jt. 

Rome, aspect of the city. temp. S. Jerome, lii 35. 

,, gives order to Europe, as Greece imagination, iii. 20. 

,, wild nations opposed to, ii. 9. 

Romsey, 1. 3. 

Rose, on statue of David, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 32. 

Rosin forest, ii. 20-21. 

Royalties, taxes and, ii, 41. 

Rozi 5 , P6re, on Amiens Cathedral, iv. 13, 24 43. 

S. Aciieui., near Amiens, iv. 45-46. 

S. Agnes, character of, ii. 3. 
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SL Anbrogio, Verona, plain of, ii. 54. 

S. Augustine, iirst converts of, i. 29. 

,, S. Jerome and, iii. 47. 

,, town of Hippo, iii. 13. 

S. Deneclidi, born 4B1 a.u., ii. 3; iii. 26. 

S. Clotilcle, of France, ii. 48. 

S. Cloud, etymology of, ii. 48. 

S. Domicc, iv. 44. 

S. Elizabeth, iv. 50. 

S. Elizal)etli, of Marburg, ii. 21-23. 

S Firrnin, his history, i. 6 seq(j.; iv 14, 45. 

,, beheaded and buried, i. 7. 

,, his Roman disciple, i. 8. 

,, his grave, i. 8 seqq.; iv, 46. 

,, and S. Martin, compared, i. 29. 

,, porch to, Amii’os Cathedral, iv. 28, 44. 

,, sculpture of, .Amiens Cathedral, i. 8. 

St. Firniin, Confessor, iv. 44-46. 

St. Fuscien, iv. 44. 

S. Genevie\e, actually existed, ii. 7, 

,, biographic.s of her, numerous, li. 7. 

,, birth of, 421 A.l^., li. 3. 

,, birthplace of, Niiulcnc, ii. 5. 

,, character of, ii. 5-7. 

,, churcli to, at Paris, ji. 55. 

,, and Clovis and his father, ii. 55. 

,. conversion of, by S. Germain, m. 5. 

,, a pure G.uil, ii. 8, 15. 

,, of what typical, ii. 3. 

,, peacefulness, ii. 6. 

,, quiet force, ii. 7. 

S. Phyllis, ii. 5. 

S, Gentian, iv. 44. 

S. Geoffroy, Bishop of Amiens, history of. iv. 44-45. 

,, ,, ,, tomb of (Amiens), iv. 24, 26, 

S. Germain converts S. Genevieve, on his way to England, li. 6. 

S. Hilda (Whitby Cliff), ii. 48. 

S. Honord, iv, 44-45. 

,, porch to, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 7. 

S. James, apostle of liope. iv. 41. 
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S. Jerome, his Bible, iii. 26, 36, 37-^0. 

,, gives the Bible to the West, ii. 47. 

,, Galatians, commentary on Epistle to the, iii. 47. 
,, cliaracter of, candoiu* its basis, iii. 36. 

,, childhood and early studies, iii. 34 35. r; 

,, death of, at Bethlehem, iii. 40. 

,, Hebrew, .studied by, iii, 38. 

,, not a mere hermit, iii. 31. 

,, his lion, in. 53. 

,, Milinan, Dean, on, iii. 32 soq. 

,, Protestant view of, iii, 31. 

,, Queen Sophia’s letter to Vota on, lii. 47. 

,, schol.u'ship will not give up his, in. 36. 

,, style of writing shown, iii. 47. 

S. John, the apostle of lo\e, iv. 37. 

,, his greatness, iv. 16. 

S. Louis, religion under, i. 34. 

S. Mark's, Venice, Baptistery of, and the virtues, iv. 36 n. 

S. Martin, bajilisin and conversion of, i. 23. 

character of, gentle and cheerful, i. 24, 29 seciq. 

,, patient, ii. 7. 

,, serene and sweet, i. 28. 

clonk given to the beggar by, 332 A.n., i. 23. 
Clovis and, i. 32. 

Devil, answ'cr to tlu’, 28. 
drinks to a beggar i. 30. 
fame of, iimvers.d (places called after), i. 29. 
history of, how relevant to this book, i. 32. 

’.s Lane, London, i. 29. 
and Jvilian, i, 24. 

I'oars, his abbey there, i. 33. 

,, and bishopric, i. 23, 37. 


,, vision of, i. 23. 

,, wine, the patron of, i. 29, 31. 
S. Nichohii, Journal Je, iv. 41 n. 

S. Peter, Ajiostle of courage, iv. 37. 

S. Quentin, iv. 44. 

S. Remy crowms Clovis, i. 13. 

,, preaches to (-lo\is, i. 20. 

,, and the Soi.ssons vase, li. 41. 
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S. Sauve, iv. 14, 44. 

S. Simeon^ iv. 50. 

£*). Ulpha, i. 198; iv. 44, 46. 

S. Victoric, iv. .^4. 

Salian, cjgiihet of the French, li. 30-31. 

Salii, the, ii. 30. 

Salique law, ii. 30. 

Salisbury Catheilral, iv. i. 

" Salts,” old and young, ii. 31. 

Salvation, Protestant theory of, in. 43, 

Sands, linglish, i. 3, 

Savage races, lo\e of war in, ii. 48, 

,, women, endurance a point of honour with. ii. 48. 
Saxons, the, ii. 12. 

„ religion of, i. 34-35. 

Scandinavia, 111. 10. 

,, hiecomcs Norman, ii. 12. 

Sceptiusin, modern, i. 19. .'^ec .s. Tnfidelity. 

Science, modern, its \it;\v of in.in, lii. i. 

Scoteli ciolters and Fngland, in. 6. 

Scots, Picls and, iii. 24 n. 

.Scott, .Sir Walter, his nomenclature deeply founded, 11. tS. 

,, ,, novels of, “ Amiiiiiary *' (Waldeck), 11. 18. 

,, ,, ,, “ Monastery,” iii. 29 «. 

,, ,, penny edition of, iii. 7. 

Scu]i)ture. of a Gothic cathedral, iv. 2. 

,, no pathos in primary, iv. 19 n. 

Scythia, tribes of, iii. 30, 17. 

Seiniramis, li. 6. 

Sense (I'oSs), essential to humanity, iv. 59. 

Servants, Catholic, character of, iii. 29 n. 

,, French, perfect, ii. a8. 

Severn, the, i. 3. 

Shakspeare’s Tmogeii, ii. 3. 

,, “ King Lear,” reduced to its bare facts, ii. 35. 

,, " Winter’s Tale''—" lilies of all kinds,” iv. 32. 

Sheba, Queen of, and Solomon, Amiens sculptures, iv. 50-51. 
Shield, the, of the Franks, i. 70; ii. 35. See s. Heraldry, 
Uri. 

Shyness and frankness, ii. 28 and n. 
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Siberian wilderness, iii. 9, to. 

Sicambri, ii. 18. 27. 

Siduey, Sir Philip, i. 23. 

Sin, carnal, the most distinctly human, iv. 34. 

,, deceit, its essence, ii. 44. 

,, paiclon of, doctrine of, iv, 55. 

Slang, iv. 25. 

,, Greek, iv. 59. 

Smith's Dictionary, s. Gallia, ii. 9. 

Soissoiis, battle of, 485 A.D. , i. 10 n., 13, 34 ; ii. 49. 

,, vase of, ii. 40 seq. 

,, ,, and Clovis’ revenge, ii. 43. 

Solomon and Queen of Sheba (Amiens Cathedral), iv. 50-51. 
Solway, the, i. 3. 

Sons, honour of fathers by, iv. 17, 

Spain, Theodoric in, ii. 53. 

Spiritual world, the, iv. 59. 

Staubbach, the, iv. 9. 

Stone saw, not used in France, iv. 2 ri, 

Strigi, S. Jerome bom at, 111. 34. 

Suicide and heroism, iv. 41. 

"Suisse Historique," quoted, ii. 49 ». 

Sword, Ixilted, meaning of, ii. 43. 

,, manufacture, Amiens, iv. 43. 

Syagriiis defeated by Clovis, ii. 49. 

,, dies, 486 A.U., ii. 49. 

Syria, iii. 14. 

Tkmpkrance, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv, 41. 

Teutonic nation.s anci Roman Kinpiro, lii. 22. 

Tlieodobert, the death of, ii. it n. 

Thedoric, King of Ostrogoths, ii. 48. 

,, defeats Franks at Arles, ii. 53. 

,, power of, in Kuropc, ii. 53. 

,, .\t Verona, ii. 54. 

Thrace, iii. 23, 

Thuringia, i. 10. 

Tolbiac, battle of, i. 13, 34. 

,, field of, ii. 54. 

,, its real importance, ii. 52. 
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liombs, bronze, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 23. 

,, ,, only two left in France, iv. 23. 

Tours, Archbishop of, on war, ii. 33. 

,, S. Martin, bishop of, i. 25, 31. 

Town, a modern, defined, iv. 3. 

Tripoliriii. 13. 

Troy, iii. 12. 

Trupin, Jean, and choir of Amiens Cathedral, iv. 5 k. 

Truth, only, can be polished, ii. 16. 

,, of French character, ii. z6. 

Tunis, iii. 13. 

Turner s “ Loire side,” i. 31. 

Tyre, iii. 13. 

Ulimiilas, Bible of, iii. 22. 

UJvtTstone, etymology of, iv. 46. 

Un, shield of, li. ii «. 

Usury and the Church, i. rg. 

,, and the Jews, iii. 19. 

Utihtas, 1. II. 

VALEiNs, his prefecture of the East, iii. 21. 

Vnk'.ntinian, and the division of the Empire, iii. 21. 

Vandals, invasion of Libya by, iii. 16. 

Venice, founded 421 A.i)., i. 2. 

Verona, Cathedral of, iv. i. 

,, battle of, Theodoric defeats Odoacer, 490 A.D., 11 ^4 
,, field of, from Fra Giocondo's bridge, ii. 54. 

Vestal Virgins, lii. 26. 

Violence, expression of, in sculptures of Amiens, iv. 43. 
Viollet le Due, quoted, iv. i, 2, 11, 23 ?r., 36, 41 n., 49 
Vine, on statue of David, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 32. 

Virgil’s influence on Dante, iii. 53. 

Virgil quoted {/Eneid vi. 27 seq.), iv. 18 ig «. 

Virgin, the. See s. Madonna. 

Virtue, to be known and recognized, pref. iv. 

Virtues, of Apo.stles (Amiens Cathedral), iv. 37 seq. 

,, Byzantine, rank of, iv. 36 n. 

Visigoths, the, ii. t2. 

,, ,, in ?'rance, i. 12, 14. 

,. ,, at Poitiers, defeated by Clovis, i. 13. 
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Vistula, the, its importance, iii. g, xa 

,, ,, tribes of, from Rhine to, ii, 10, 12. 

. .. Weser to, ii. 26. 

Vobiscum,” a " Pax, iv. 38 «. 

Vota, the Jesuit, letter of Queen Sophia of Prussia to, on 
St. Jeronfie, iv. 47. (See Carlyle's '‘ Frederick," Bk. I.. dtp. iv.) 
Vulgate, Ps. xci. 13, “ Inculcabis super leonem," iv. 34. 

Waldeck, ii. 18. 

Walter's houses, Germany, ii. 25. 

Walton, Isaac, i. 2, 

Wandle, the, i. 2. 

War, savage love of, ii. 48. 

Wartzbiirg, ii. 24. 

Wellington, Duke of, on Roman Catholic valour, pref, iii, 
Weser, the cour.se of the, ii. 19, 26. 

,, sources of the (Edcr, Fulda, Wena), ii. 24. 

,, tribes of the, up to Rhine and Vistula, ii. 26. 

Whitby Cliff, ii. 48. 

Wisdom, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 41. 

Women, endurance a point of honour with Siivagc, ii. 48. 

,, respect for, by Franks and Goths, ii. 54. 
Wood-carving of Picardy (Amiens Cathedral), iv. 5 seq. 

Wool manufacture, Amiens. See s. Arnicas. 

Wordsworth quoted, " Filling more and more with crystal light," 

»■ .S 5 - 

Yonge, Miss, " History of Christian Names," Franks, ii. 27. 

,, .. M .. M Ulpha. iv. 46. 

Zachakias, iv. 51. 

Zechariah, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 43. 

Zenobia, ii. 6. 

Zephaniah, figure of, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 43. 

Zodiac, signs of, sculptures, Amiens Cathedral, iv. 47. 

Zulu Wat, the, ii. 43 ; iii. 6. 
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